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BY A 
TIVHE Central Park had been open for 
| pieasure some vears before it became 
evident that its bridle path had not been 
made In Valin. Even vet. astonishing as 
the progress of the last decade has been 


in the diffusion of knowledge about the 


uses of the bridle-path, there is 


to believe that riding in New York has by 


ho reason 


tye : “gi 
anv means reached its limit. Each new 


riding-school finds itself full of business 
without perceptibly diminishing the busi 
Kifteen years ago 


Ne WwW 


ness of its older rivals 
riding school. 


there was but one 
there are four considerable, not to men 
tion the Ridine Club, which ineludes 


among its functions those of an acad- 


emy 
There were horsemen in New York be 

fore the riding ‘* fad” One well 

known and now venerable physician has 


set in 
ridden in the suburban roads for fifty 
years, and may even yet be seen of sun 
ny afternoons in the Park, or of stormy 
afternoons in the ring, taking his consti 
tutional on a cob that is quite capable of 
throwing younger horsemen. He informs 
began to 


remote 


the present writer that when he 
ride in New York, during the 
thirties and under the consulate of Van 
Buren,at least one of his fellow-physicians 
made his professional rounds on horse 
back. It was a good many years after 
this, early in the fifties, in fact, that a 
riding-school was established ‘* opposite 
the Hay Seales.” 
ers of this paper know as much about the 


How many of the read 


site of the Hay Seales as about the site of 
the choragic monument of Lysicrates ? 
Yet the Hay Seales stood where the Coop 
er Institute now stands, and opposite, at 
the Fourth Avenue, “* Dis 
brow 's.” which migrated twice afterward, 


foot of was 
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school that again migrated and st flour 
ishes The late William B. Aston is a 
riaqer in those day 3 and built a riding 
hall on his own grounds for his use in 
bad weather In cood weather, tho igh 
the Park was not,the Inpaved roads were 
more accessible than now from the heart 
of the town, and along the Bloomingdale 
Road, now the dusty Boulevard horse 
men might have been seen as regularly 
and in about the same numbers, as in the 
opening chapters of the then famous G 


P. R. James. 

Before the Park was fairly opened, and 
while its main lines were laying through 
a region of rocks and shanties, compound 
ed of 


the equestrian pioneers were exploring its 


a goat pasture and a mining camp, 


untrimmed surfaces, and making the goal 


of their rides one of the road-houses to 
which the trotting men, then as now, re 
sorted in much greater numbers. One 
little band of these was known to the 


of the hostelry they frequented as 
Mr. Charles A. 


sole survivor of this 


kee per 
the ‘literary cavalry.” 
Dana is, I think, the 
informal club, which ineluded, besides, Mr. 
Henry a Raymond, whose white 
was known to 


Little Villain,” 


pacer 


as The 


his companhlons 


in allusion to an amenity 


of journalism current in those days, Mr 
Frey, remembered as the stalwart and 
emphatic musical eritie of the Tribune, 


cnown then and 


York as William 


already women Who 


‘ 
and Edmond O'Flaherty, | 
long afterward in New 
Stuart There 


rode also, though for the most part they 


were 


had learned to ride elsewhere, and there 


was the same scarcity of well-broken sad 
dle-horses for ladies of which Fanny 
Kemble had complained years before, 
upon her first visit to these shores. Even 


and in its latest habitat subsisted until after the Park was completed, the ordeal 
the war, when it was merged in another of riding to it attended by a company of 
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g¢ and hooting boys was very try 


Now 


all been moved to 


grinnin 


»nerves of the weaker sex. 


Y-SCHOOIS have 


immediate Park, 


nieé ighborhood of the 


a lady on horseback” is so familiar 


a sight that even the most excitable of 


the circumjacent small boys is not moved 
amation of it Perhaps the 


had 


to make proce 


strongest proof that riding not be 


come a fashionabie amusement until a 


>the f 


the 


acilities for it 


Park Commis 


e Horace (sreeley 


latter 


1 Sac sincer 


uring his 
thought vas good 
submitted himself to a 


instruetion, and he 


prove plastie in the hands of his rid 
no have seen him 


did 


Ing-master those Ww 
ride declare t , if he not precisely 


vorld with noble horseman 


1 ot 


ship, he looked at 


th the 
all events considerably 
did 
on foot (Another candidate for the Presi 


cular on horseback than he 


less irre 


deney was an even earlier and a much 


horseman 


ago, at least, Samuel J 


more constant Twenty years 
Tilden 


in the Park on horseback, 


used to 
disport himself 
and he continued his riding until he was 
forced to abandon it by physical infirmity. 
Most of us remember amone the cipher 
despatches the admonition, ** Tell Russia 
and this was in the 
erisis of November, 1876 When he was 
New York it Mr. Til 


den’s habit to do his official reviewing on 


saddle Blackstone,” 


Governor of was 
horseback, and once or twice this practice 
led him into perils from which it was a 
feat of horsemanship to extricate one’s 
self. Nevertheless there are those who 
disparage his horsemanship, and not on 
‘* He rode single-foot- 
says my informant, more in sorrow 


political grounds. 
ers,’ 
than in anger. 

It is only fair to say that my informant 
is a German, and that in Germany, as for 
the matter of that in England, the walk, 
the trot, and the gallop (the latter subdi- 
vided in England into the canter and the 
gallop) are the only gaits permitted to a 
well regulated saddle horse. The single 
foot and its variant,the rack,are cultivated 
only in regions, like our own Southern 
States, of which the horsemanship is ulti 
mately derived from Spain. So that it is 
perh ips a piece of too Teutonic stringen- 
cy to put a man out of court altogether as 


a rider because he prefers the languors of 
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the single-foot to the strenuous joys of 


the German trot. For Germans there be 
who despise him who rises in the trot 
even as him who rides single-footers, and 
are prepared to maintain that he only 
This 


prevails chiefly, it is true, among 


rides who merely bobs and bumps. 
VIEW 
those Germans who immigrated some 
vears ago, and before rising in the trot 
had been enjoined upon the German cay 
alry as a proved preventive of sore backs 
It is none the less held as an article of 
faith, i that there 


is no other being on earth quite so un 


and as it is well known 
compromising as a German professor of 
anything, it 


hold 


is ineuleated DY those who 
it in all its rigor 

This leads me to remark upon the vulgar 
riding in Nev 
a phase of Anglomania, an error which 


error that York is mainly 


appears in the scornful treatment of the 
equestrian dudes of the metropolls by a 
fearless Western 


it is quite as much 


press. In point of fact 
an importation from 
the land to which we 


beer and 


owe our cuiture in 


Beethoven, if not rather more 
The proportion of Germans who ride for 
pleasure is at least as large as that of na 
tives. 


schools are owned and managed by Ger 


Three of the four principal riding 


mans, and at one of them German is the 
prevailing language. At another there 
is a Reitelubb, composed mainly of Ger 
mans, who pursue equitation with a Ger- 
man thoroughness, and have attained in 
it, perhaps, a greater proficiency than any 
other like body. Even in horseflesh Ger- 
man ideas have made their way,and horses 
imported from the great Prussian breed 
ing establishment at Trakene, or their pro 
gveny,are preferred by many riders, Amer 
icans as well as Germans, for the work of 
an all-round saddle-horse, to the weight 
earrying hunter or the half-bred Park 
hack which is the ideal of the Anglo 
maniac. In its effect upon horsemanship 
here the German influence is distinctly 
greater than the English. The German 
teachers outnumber the English probably 
three to one, and leave their impress upon 
their pupils, while the land of Baucher 
and the haute ééole is scarcely represent 
ed at all. Even at ‘‘the Club,” which is 
commonly supposed to be the centr» and 
citadel of Anglomania, the head riding 
Alang 
with the vigor and rigor which, accord 
ing to Mr. Matthew Arnold, characterize 
the German professorial mind in general, 


master is, or lately was,a German. 
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co the systematic and exact methods of 


German iustruction Apart altogether 
from the much-discussed question of the 
of the 


a ques 


for general purposes 


superiority 
» hunting seat 


military seat or the 


tion not to be mooted here—the superior 
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has 


In tt 


his disadvantages in teaching 


It must 


thus 
and 


he 


there is *‘ 


n 


aining be owned that 


Is apt to have his revenges also when 


a downright nasty to be 


to 


br ite 


mounted, or an obdurate refuser be 


Jumped As for American riding, 


DER REITMEISTER 


ity, for the purposes of teaching, of the 
systematic instruction which the Germans 
have received, over the more or less happy 
go-lueky way in which Englishmen learn 
to ride without knowing how they learn 
Inasmuch 
** have 


ed, is scarcely to be disputed. 
as almost all the German teachers 
served,” and transmit the military seat 
which they have learned, it is not sur 
prising that their pupils should sit rather 
like German cavalrymen than like cross- 
country riders, notwithstanding the Eng- 


lish hunting man’s sneer that the three 


men who cannot possibly ride horses are 
‘*a sailor, a tailor, and a cavalry officer.” 
The Englishman who has learned to ride 
by riding, and not by being taught to ride, 


may occasionally see in the Park the act 
eR 
ual cow-boy in his deep saddle astride of 


x broncho, but he does not com 


his loping 
mend himself as a model for Park riding. 
The West Point seat, again, 
exemplified not only by casual graduates 
of the Academy taking their pleasure, but 
also by the mounted policemen, many of 


may be seen as 


whom are old troopers. Seats, however, as 
the excellent and entertaining Major Dwy 

er has shown, depend upon saddles, and as 
it is only with stirrups hung well forward 
that 
be attained, so it is only in the McClellan 
saddles that are used by the mounted Met 

ropolitans out in Seventh Avenue and the 
region beyond Macomb’s Dam, but have 


the characteristic hunting seat can 
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scarded for the Whitman by the 


proper, that the Tork seat 


tion The 

Lhe Re itmeister 

al, though 

that men may ride 
vays. Their disap 
intolerance when 
their respective disci 
10 are not aware of this important 

fh vell greaved and buttoned 

Wh person makes 

cle at the waist, whose feet 

his horse’s shoulders, and be 

se legs, when he trots, the fol 

horseman gets really panoramic 

of the Jandseape, declares that 
policeman ‘‘cawn't ride.” The vigor 

ous and rigorous and procrustean Ger 
man, Who would rather fall off by bump 
ing than stay on by rising, will tell you 
that no man with the policeman s seat 
rant manniteh” a horse. W hoever has 
seen a mounted policeman in the act of 
catching a runaway, and noted the skill, 
the coolness, and the pe rfect command of 
his animal which the performance in 
volves, could not help wishing to subject 
his eritics to the same test of horseman 
ship, were it not that capital punishment 
is somewhat too severe for the offence of 
rash and incompetent criticism. It is 
not to risk committing this offence to say 
that, whether the hunting seat or the mil 
itary seat be the better, the former lends 
itself the more readily to exaggeration, 
and that German riding cannot be so sue 
cessfully ecaricatured as the riding even 


of an English groom is unconsciously 


earicatured by his complacent disciple 


when he takes a ‘‘ kenter in the Pork.’ 
These differences ot horsemanship are 
very much softened when the question be- 
comes of horsewomanship. They are not 
enforced by so widely different theories 
and practices of saddlery, and the male 
German who insists upon bumping for 
himself eoneedes to the weaker vessel] the 
privilege of rising. The Kentuckian or 
Virginian equestrienne reveals her train 
ing mainly by holding her left hand with 
the reins in it level with the elbow and 
across the body, cavalry fashion, while 
ir Anglomaniae can testify her de 
votion no otherwise than DY exhibiting a 
crop instead of a whip, and by earrying 
both elbows as nearly as may be ona lev 


el with her shoulders—a posture which, 


she will be pained to learn, is regarded by 
British horsemen as characteristic of the 
British cad. To Anglomania used to be 
lmpute d the banging of horses’ tails,which 
has no longer anvthing distinctive, since 
a long-tailed saddle-horse has become an 
exceptional object, either on the road or 
in the ring Where a lone tail is seen. 
unless its beauty be its own excuse for 
being, it is commonly brandished as a pa 
triotic protest against the manners and 
customs of the English, 

It cannot be denied, however, that An 
clomania has had its influence. The 
hunting in this country is, of course 
English in its origin, and the humorists of 
the press hold it up to ridicule by point 
ing out that it is an anise-seed bag that is 
hunted—as if fox-hunting were anywhere 
a cheap and expeditious method of de 
stroying foxes, or anything bevond a 
means, like ‘* steeple-chasing,” in its liter 
al sense, of getting a gallop across coun 
try. The ridicule, however, is gradually 
ceasing as it is coming to be understood 
what riding across country involves. <A 
man risking his neck for the sake of an 
exciting exercise may be reprehensible, 
but he is not properly ridiculous. Young 
men of the increasing class that is de 
voted to ‘high living and plain think 
ing’ might make a much worse use of 
their abounding leisure, and be infected 
with much more injurious phases of An 
glomania. In Boston the cross-country 
riders avowed Anglomania and antici 
pated ridicule by boldly calling them 
selves the Myopia Hunt Club, and possi 
bly by glazing an eye each when they rode 
to the meet. There is no need of such an 
avowal on the part of the gilded vouth 
who ride to hounds in Long Island and in 
New Jersey, and whose dock-tailed horses 
and pink coats and buckskin breeches and 
‘‘hunt balls” to the neighboring yeoman- 
ry so excite the risibility of one class of 
patriots and the wrath of another. It is 
not quite true, by-the-way, that all fox- 
hunting, even in the Northern States, is 
imported. In Chester County, Pennsy] 
vania, there is an indigenous hunt, with 
a pack of hounds and horses of native 
breed. The farmers ride after foxes as 
their fathers before them rode, and they 
would be as astonished to hear that they 
were imitating the English as was Mo- 
liére’s hero to learn that he conversed in 
prose. Nevertheless they have what to 
the scorners is one of the chief ‘‘ notes” of 
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1 that they do not pretend 

» of the game, but only 
With them, 


f the suburban 


nting 
oO 

the conquest but the bat 
We cannot afford to 

| one of them to the present 
f course, that a fox that 
live to be 


away may 


her day, but explaining that 
to 


hounds in order to en 


‘Season 1b Was Customary 
to the 
thereafter But for our im 
| be re 
the 


horses, 


pose fox-hunting may 


ith 
in 


bh importation all 


utions it has induced 
ts, and equipment, and these are many 

nd considerable 

The seasons for riding in the Park are 

the spring and the autamn, and year by 

year the habitual rider notes the progress 

not 


of riding by ing 


the increasing throng 
the bridle-path 


Mr 


proposed subur an park Ol 


in Olmsted, in his 
notes on tli 
Boston 
thi 
the number of saddle-horses kept in New 
York has If we 


limit the statement to horses kept exclu 


observes that by the opening of 


amone other things, 


Central Park 
r 


increased a hundredfold 


sively or mainly for the saddle, it is doubt 
true. The 
The four principal 


T00 


less literally Club alone houses 


50 saddle - horses 


riding -schools have together about 


more There is also another school, 


] 


which is scarcely in the competition, be 


ing as yet but a small beginning, though 


it testifies in a powerful and_ pathetic 

. steady crowth of the interest 

having a ring the size of a large 
drawing-room, in which sensitive persons 
mav take secluded lessons and have their 
initiatory contortions veiled from the un 
feeling and eritical experts who lie in wait 
for them in the more frequented schools. 
Here we hi total of 
horses, and to this is to be add 
of 


ly ascertainable, kept in the private 


ive a not far from a 


thousand 

num be r saddle horses, not so 
In all, it seems 
safe to estimate that there are 1200 saddle 


stables of their owners 


horses 1n Ne \V York, and it is not likely 
that full dozen 


Park Was opened To help the reader re 


there were a before the 


alize how considerable this number is, it 
may be pointed out that the entertaining 
author of Living Paris cites as a proof of 
the luxuriousness of that city of luxury 
that t are at least 8000 private horses 


kept in Paris 


ere 


meaning kept for pleasure. 
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Comparing the number of those who drive 
New York, 


lv as this latter number increases, it seems 


and those who ride in rapid 


likely that in this article of luxury the 
American ** metropolis” surpasses the cap 
ital of the world. The number of riders 
at any rate, like the expenses of one of 
the departments in Washington, accord 
ing to a memorable report of its chic f, has 
‘exceeded the most sanguine anticipa 
tions.” The projectors of the bridle-path 
were censured at the time of laying it out 
for allotting so much space to so little 
purpose. Since the Park was opened tli 
bridle-path has been extended across the 
foot of it, and has already become in 
some respects inadequate. Experience 
that of the turns are 
dangerously sharp, and to avert the dan 


ger, so far as possible, signs 


has shown some 
are now put 
up to forbid “running or galloping” on 
the bridle path, except around the reser 
voir, where the 
stretches, and a horse approaching ean 
around the turns. Frightened 
horses, however, pay no heed to these 


road has long straight 


be seen 
warnings, and reckless horsemen, wheth 


er boys or ‘‘Sunday riders,” pay little 


more, and there is an evident necessity 
that some of the sharper turns shall be 
straightened and made gradual against 
the increased chances of accident that in 
creased numbers bring. The number of 
riders apt to be encountered at any point 
is not as yet so great as in Rotten Row 
during the London the 
equestrians are often brought to a walk 


season, where 
If the suggestion made a short time since 
in the press for the establishment of a 
Rotten Row in Central Park ear 
ried out, there might before long be dan 


were 
ver of a like engorgement. This sugges 
tion, it is not unfair to suspect, emanated 
from those equestrian visitors to the Park 
to whom their own visibility is an impor 
tant consideration, but it is not likely to 
be carried out. In spite of the ‘* Carriage 
Concourse” that was provided in the orig 

inal plan of the Park, it is fortunate for the 
comfort of visitors in general that there is 
no one point in the circuit of it, as there is 
in Hyde Park, that is consecrated by usage 
Both ‘carriage 
people” and equestrians can be conven 

iently observed from Mount St. Vincent, 
where the bridle-path joins the East 
Drive, which thence becomes the common 
highway to the upper end of the Park. 
The most eligible coigne of vantage for 


to a general assembly. 
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seeing the riders alone is perhaps the east 
side of the reservoir, where fast riding is 
permitted, and where from five of a fine 
afternoon there is for nearly an hour a 
passage of horsemen and horsewomen so 
constant as to assume the character of a 
procession. The procession includes many 
men whose names are known throughout 
and beyond their own country—men emi- 
nent in all the professions and in nearly 
all the 


sicians, 


great industries. There are phy 
whose profession notoriously in- 
duces a fondness for horseflesh, and who 
here at least show a creditable willingness 
to take their own prescriptions ; there are 
lawyers, men of letters, artists, ‘‘ railroad 
men” 

* Sometime 
An abbot on an amblit 
for riding is so far from being regarded 
that among 
there is at 
least one prelate, by ho means recogniza 


as an unclerical recreation 


many clergymen who ride 
ble from the poet's description, but apt to 


be seen bestriding an animal much less 
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episcopal of aspect and action and much 
less easily manageable 


pad,” I take to be 


single-footinge 


than “an ambi 


which mediwval for a 
cob. 

It is no disparagement to these digni 
taries to say that they do not compose the 
most attractive part of this daily proce 
The 
der escort of a riding-master, or 
ily party 
ducted by 


sion. ‘troop of damsels glad,” un 
the fam 
of the same, personally con 
paterfamilias, or the solitary 


horsewoman followed at a respectful dis 


tance by a belted groom, or accom pani d 


by a more interesting male 


these are the 


{ 


which the tor 


deems it worth while to 


objects judicious specta 

retain his perch 

The 

habits abjures anything 
The trail 


and sweeping plumes of the 


alongside the reservoir to see fash 


ion in riding 


that suggests romance. ng robes 


last genera 


tion of horsewomen are banished to re 


mote rural parts of the Southern States 


A ‘silk hat” on man or woman seems the 


negation of romance, and nothing can be 


more prosaic and severely business-like 








no tashion can 


ne 
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surmounts, the 


rarment in dark mono 
the requirements are 


vithout ornament. and 


thout a 


as Tamlliar as it 


Wrih 
Is Con 
make a pret 
tty The 


im 


vise than pre 


ined to believe, as 


passes lilm at a Canter 


er any equestrian 


COS 
hat Queen Guine 


rrass-green silk 


rit green 
roiden ring’, Was 


! sad 


for the 
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dle compared with his tailor-made vision 


I 
f t « 
LINLeSS, 1 Ota 


of love romantic mind, he 


may drop again into Tennyson: 


we need not go on, though we may have 
every that the 


man who escorts her has * 


reason to suspect young 


fone on,” un 
der the friendly shade of the grove at the 
turn, where it is the young 


couples of assorted sexes to pass al a Walk 


custom of 


before they come into the unsheltered 
straight stretch and break into a canter 
Around the Park, or twice around the 
reservoir if one keeps to the bridle-path 
is the usual ** promenade on horseback, 
and is about an hour in duration, if taken 
at a judicious alternation of gaits, and 
The more 
ambitious extend it out Seventh Avenue 
along the broad road kept soft the 
the two 


miles beyond the Park, or leave the Park 


six or seyen miles in extent. 


for 


speeding of trotters, to bridge 


at Seventy-second the 


Drive, at 


Street for 


macadamized Riverside 


ANGLOMANIACS 
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MOUNTED POLICEMAN 


the upper end of which there is half a 
If the 


project is executed that was authorized by 


mile or so of straight bridle-path. 


the last Legislature to connect the upper 
end of the Central Park with the upper 
end of Riverside Drive, by paving the 
connecting streets like the driveways in 
the Park for pleasure traffic, there will be 
a continuous driveway of some nine miles, 
To complete the felicity of the riders it 
will be necessary only to earry the bridle- 
path along the whole extent of the River 
side, for which there is ample room. 
When than the 


hour or hour and a half to which most 


one has more time 
riders of the male sex are restricted for 
their constitutionals, there is a choice of 
suburban excursions, though the choice 


is not so large as it should be, and as it 


is to be hoped it will be when it comes 
to be recognized that people who ride or 
drive for pleasure have rights as to the 
paving of a limited number of streets 
which drivers of drays are bound to re 
The bridging of the East River at 
Blackwell's Island, if. it 


pass, will make Long Island accessible, as 


spect. 


ever comes to 


l 


it can searcely be said to be now, with 


four miles of block pavement between the 
Brooklyn Bridge and the lower end of 
Central Park. The lower ferries to New 
Jersey are impracticable for a like reason, 


but the ferry to Fort Lee is at the upper 
end of the 


Riverside Drive, and a short 
climb brings you to a road through the 
woods at the top of the Palisades Je 
Park, too, at the end of another 
stretch of soft road which the riders owe 


rome 
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summer pilgrim from the country co} 


cerning the manners and customs of. ric 


New-Yorkers. It was one of the annu: 
bsentees Who Opposed the planting 
shrub that was fragrant and beaut 
midsummer upon the ground that 
summer nobody ever went to 
of the horsemen as cannot 
their constitutionals as usual 
morning, if the \ be of heroie mou 
and able to do things before breakfast. « 
vise in the late afternoon Kort 
most part the riding-schools are deserte: 
and some of them establish colonies att 
watering-places as an alternative to tur 
ing their horses out to erass. 
In winter the owner of a saddle-hors 
is the object of a commiseration of whik 
he does not stand in the least need Pole 


horsemen, indeed, de fy the season, a 
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THE 


ride out-of-doors all winter lone, although 
in midwinter it is to less hardy souls and 
bodies an abuse of language to eall sueh 
riding riding for pleasure. At 
horsewoman 


least one 
the 
same courageous practice, and for whom 


there is who pursues 
no weather that a man ean ride in is too 
severe. Most riders, after the winter has 
fairly set in, and until it has fairly bro 
ken, know the bridle-path only once or 
twice a month, when the weather relents 
for a day and the ice disappears from the 
roadway. But these enjoy their exercise 
little less for being compelled to take it 
under cover. This is the season for teach 
ing, and the “rings” 
riding-schools are always rings 
The timid 
girl who is hoisted upon a horse for the 
first time in December, and totters there 
in a state of highly unstable bodily equi- 
librium and of keen menial anguish—this 


the rectangles of 
are at 
awkward 


their busiest. and 
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autumnal grub bursts the chrysalis of the 
ring in April, and appears upon the bridie 
path as a fully developed horsewoman 
All the morning is given over to 
but at the 


business and dinner, in the afternoon, the 


lessons, 


usual riding hour, between 


ring is shut against them, and opened for 
There are SO many horses 
observed At 
least everybody must ride in 


class riding. 
that some order has to be 
the same di 
rection until a change is 
Even with minimum 


of order riders going each his own 


ordered by the 
ring-master. his 
gait 
are sure to obstruct one another, and it is 
that the 
line, and ride at the 


by the word of command, the tedium 


for the general comfort riders 
shall 
rait 


- 


of walking being relieved by the perform 


form a 


same 


ance of such simple manceuvres as require 
This is 


the daily practice during the winter in the 


only a moderate horsemanship 


larger schools. In addition to this daily 
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t re is once a veel. or oftener. a 


— 
music ride In the evening, and last sea 
excellent 


of the sehoois set the 


daily music ride—an exam 


l no doubt pe followed 


‘S WhO are ambitious tO carry 

rsemanship beyond the standard 
required at the music rides associate them 
in clubs for that purpose, and one 


' these clubs has for several years made 
a fortnight on horsebaek. 
“The 
an independent military 


founded, with 


an excursion of 


It is not defam ittory to suggest that 
Kirst Hussars 


organization recently its 


head-quarters at one of the riding schools, 


is in the nature of a riding club, and that 
its objects 


are rather equestrian than war 
like 

Of course these clubs are not to be con 
the Club, the 
said to be equestrian and 


founded with objects of 


Which may be 
five 
», has had a very powerful in 


social, and which, though not yet 


Vears of Lore 
fluence in developing the practice of rid 
ing and in giving it a status in ** 


The New 


a few owners of saddle-horses who con 


society.” 
York Riding Club was founded 
ibulated, so to speak, at one of the rid 
and to whom it 


schools. 


bie that 


appeared de 


! there should be a sehool in 
{ select their own associ 


i 
Which they could 


ates No sooner was the project formed 
that it that 


long-felt want to which the projectors of 


than it became evident met 


appeal. Al 
ready it has nearly five hundred members, 


new enterprises invariably 


and one honorary member, I know not by 
what merit raised to that lonely eminence. 
OT the 


actual horse owners and riders, and all of 


active members more than half are 


them may be supposed to cherish more or 
less definite aspirations toward horseman- 
ship. The actual membership is much 
larger than the figures indicate, since by 
the constitution of the club the ladies of a 
member's family and his minor sons are 
entitled to its privileges, the daughters 
forfeiting their privileges when they mar- 
ry, unless they marry into the club, as it 
were. There must thus be quite twice as 
many virtual members of the club as ap- 
pear upon the club list, and it is to these 
unenrolled members that the club is most 
nearly indispensable. Its male members 
might find their own requirements very 
nearly as well met in all essentials at one 
But a place 
of instruction and exercise to which ladies 


of the public riding-schools. 
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and children can resort unattended, and 
about the associations of which they may 
be quite secure, has the same advantage 
over even the most carefully conducted 
public school that an ordinary club has 
As has been hinted, 


over a restaurant. 


the club is regarded by outsiders as a eit 
nor is the 
The attendants 
are habited in plush and small-clothes 
those balustraded calves that 


are the trade-mark of the British flunky 


adel of Anglomania, charge 


without some plausibility 
and exhibit 
When the visitor has got over his aversion 


find 
little else to offend his patriotie sensibili 


to this grewsome spectacle he will 


ties, unless he considers a high degree of 
luxury in the living-rooms of the club, and 
an absolutely flawless neatness in the sta 
bles, corrupting to the simplicity of repub 
lican manners. The club-house is within 
hundred feet of the Fifth Avenue 
entrance to the park 


a few 
Its area is about 
200 feet by 125, and gives room for a ring 
in the centre 107 by 94, with a range of 
rooms along the street front, and spacious 
stables for some 300 horses in the rear. 
The dimensions of the ring, when it was 
built, were the largestin New York, though 
they have since been exceeded by one or 
two of the publie schools, and of course by 
such a monument of capricious extrava 
vance as the famous subterranean riding 
hall of the Duke of Portland at Welbeck 
Abbey. 
further, but it is now ample for the music 


hey 


It is proposed to enlarge it still 
rides, or, as they are called at the club, 
the ‘‘ drills,” which oceur during the win 
ter twice a the afternoon, and 
in Which some sixty or seventy horse 
men and horsewomen usually take part. 
There are few prettier sights to lovers of 


week in 


horseflesh and horsemanship than one of 
these drills, exhibiting practised riders, on 
the and best-looking saddle-horses 
that be bred or bought, executing 
more intricate evolutions than the schools 
for the most part venture on, with admi- 
rable precision, and upon occasion at a 
smart pace. There is not one of the riders 
who is not deriving physical benefit from 
an exercise for which very few of them 
would find any substitute if this were not 
at their If riding in New 
York be, as with many of its votaries it 
must be owned to be, a matter of fashion 
mainly, the philanthropist may be well 
satisfied if fashion inspires nothing less 
useful or less delightful. 


best 


ean 


command. 
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BY 
Second 


Na preceding paper a brief account of 
the doings of the buccaneers was given. 
In that paper told how the 
home governments, at last by 
these outrageous barbarities, seriously un- 


was also 


stirred 


dertook the suppression of the freeboot- 
ers, lopping and trimming the main trunk 
until its members were scattered hither 
and thither, and it was thought that the 
organization was exterminated. But so 
far from being exterminated, the individ- 
ual members were merely scattered north, 
and west, each forming a nu 
which gathered and clus 
tered the very worst of the offscouring 


south, east, 


cleus around 
of humanity. 

The 
teenth century was fairly packed away 
in the 
the past, a score or more bands of free- 


result was that when the seven- 


with its lavender store chest of 


booters were cruising along the Atlantic 


armed vessels, each with a 


} } 
seaboard 1n 


SELLS HIS 


MAROONERS 
HOWARD 
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black flag with its skull and cross-bones 
at the fore, and with a nondescript crew 
made up of the tags and remnants of civ 
ilized and semi-civilized humanity (white, 
black, red, and yellow), known generally 
as marooners, swarming upon the decks 
below. 

Nor did these offshoots from the old 
buccaneer stem confine their depredations 
to the American seas alone; the East In 
dies and the African coast also witnessed 
their doings, and suffered from them, and 
even the Bay of Biscay had good cause to 
remember more than one visit from them. 

Worthy sprigs from so worthy a stem 
improved variously upon the parent meth 
ods; for while the buccaneers were content 
to prey upon the Spaniards alone, the ma 
rooners reaped the harvest from the com 
merce of all nations. 

So up and down the Atlantic seaboard 
they cruised, and for the fifty years that 
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marooning was in the flower of its glory 
was a sorrowful time for the coasters of 
New England, the middle provinces, and 
the Virginias, sailing to the West Indies 
ith their cargoes of salt fish, grain, and 
ybaeco. Trading became almost as dan 
cerous as privateering, and sea-captains 
vere chosen as much for their knowledge 
the flint-lock 
their seamanship. 
As by far the largest part of the trading 

n American 


and the cutlass as for 


waters was conducted by 
these Yankee coasters, so by far the heavi 
est blows, and those most keenly felt, fell 
Bulletin after bulletin came 
to port with its doleful tale of this vessel 
or that 


held by the pirates for their own use or 


ipon them. 


yurned vessel seuttled, this one 
iat one stripped of its goods and sent 
nto port as empty as an egg-shell from 
whieh the yolk had been sucked. Boston, 
New York, Philadelphia, and Charleston 
suffered alike, and worthy ship-owners 
had to leave off counting their losses upon 


their fingers and take to the slate to keep 


» dismal record. 
‘** Maroon 
as a sailor, under pretence of having com- 


LIi¢ 


to put ashore on adesert isle, 


Thus our good 
Noah Webster gives us the dry bones, the 
upon which the imagination 
may construct a specimen to suit itself. 

It is thence that the maroonets 
their name, for marooning was one of 
their most effective instruments of pun- 
ishment 


mitted some great crime.” 
inalomy, 


took 


or revenge. If a pirate broke 
one of the many rules which governed 
the particular band to which he belonged, 
he was marooned; did a captain defend 
his ship to such a degree as to be un- 
pleasant to the pirates attacking it, he was 
marooned; even the pirate captain him 
self, if he displeased his followers by the 
severity of his rule, was in danger of hav- 
ing the same punishment visited upon him 
which he had perhaps more than once 
visited upon another. 

The process of marooning was as simple 
as terrible. A suitable place was chosen 
(generally some desert isle as far removed 
as possible from the pathway of commerce), 
and the condemned man was rowed from 
the ship to the beach. Out he was bun- 
dled upon the sand-spit; a gun, a half-doz- 
en bullets, a few pinches of powder, and a 
bottle of water were chucked ashore after 
him, and away rowed the boat's crew back 
to the ship, leaving the poor wretch alone 
to rave away his life in madness, or to sit 


sunken in his gloomy despair till death 
mercifully released torment 
It rarely if ever happened that anything 
was known of him after having been ma 
rooned. 


him from 


A boat's crew from some vessel, 
sailing by chance that way, might perhaps 
find a few chalky bones bleaching upon 
the white sand in the garish glare of the 
sunlight, but that was all. 
marooners, 


And such were 


By far the largest number of pirate cap 
tains were Englishmen, for, from the days 
of good Queen Bess, English sea-captains 
seemed to have a natural turn for any spe 
cies of venture that had a smack of piracy 
in it, Admiral Drake 
Mor 


buccaneering times, the English 


and from the great 


of the old, old davs, to the truculent 


van of 
man did the boldest and wickedest deeds, 
and wrought the most damage 

First of the 
stands the bold Captain Avary, one of the 


all upon list of pirates 


institutors of marooning. Him we see 
but dimly, half hidden by the glamouring 
mists of legend and tradition. Others 
who came afterward outstripped him far 
enough in their doings, but he stands pre 
eminent as the first of marooners of whom 
actual history has been handed down to 
us of the present day. 

When the English, Duteh, and Spanish 
entered into an alliance to suppress bue 
caneering in the West Indies, certain wor 
thies of Bristol, in old England, fitted out 
two vessels to assist in this laudable pro 
ject; for doubtless Bristol trade suffered 
smartly from the Morgans and the L’Olo 


One of these ves 
sels was named the Duke, of which a cer 


noises of that old time. 


tain Captain Gibson was the commander 
and Avary the mate. 

Away they sailed to the West Indies, 
and there Avary became impressed by the 
advantages offered by piracy, and by the 
amount of good things that were to be 
gained by very little striving. 

One night the captain (who was one of 
those fellows mightily addicted to punch), 
instead of going ashore to saturate him 
self with rum at the ordinary, had his 
drink in his cabin in private. While he 
lay snoring away the effects of his rum 
in the cabin, Avary and a few other con 
spirators heaved the anchor very leisurely, 
and sailed out of the harbor of Corunna, 
and through the midst of the allied fleet 
riding at anchor in the darkness. 

By-and-by, when the morning came, 
the captain was awakened by the pitching 
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nd tossing of the vessel, the rattle and 
itter of the tackle overhead, and the 
ise of footsteps passing and repassing 
ther and thither across the deck. Per 
ps he lay for a while turning the mat 
over and over in his muddled head, 
it he presently rang the bell, and Avary 
d another fellow answered the eall 
‘What's the matter?” bawls the cap 
iin from his berth. 

‘Nothing,’ says Avary coolly. 

‘Something's the matter with the ship,” 
ivs the captain. ‘*‘Doesshe drive?) What 
veather is it ?’ 

‘*Oh no,” says Avary; °“‘we are at sea 

‘At sea ?” 

‘Come, come!” says Avary: ‘Tl tell 
ou; you must know that I’m the captain 

the ship now, and you must be packing 
from this here cabin. We are bound to 
Madagascar, to make all of our fortunes, 
ind if you're a mind to ship for the cruise, 
vhy, we'll be glad to have you, if you 
ill be sober and mind your own busi 

ness; if not, there is a boat alongside, and 
I'll have you set ashore.” 
The poor half-tipsy captain had no relish 
» gO a-pirating under the command of 
is backsliding mate, so out of the ship 
he bundled, and away he rowed with four 
or five of the crew, who, like him, refused 
to join with their jolly shipmates. 

The rest of them sailed away to the 
Kast Indies, to try their fortunes in those 
waters, for our Captain Avary was of a 
high spirit, and had no mind to fritter 
away his time in the West Indies, squeezed 
dry by bueceaneer Morgan and others of 
lesser note. No: he would make a bold 
stroke for it at once, and make or lose at 
a single east. 

On his way he picked up a couple of like 
kind with himself—two sloops otf Mada 
gascar. With these he sailed away to the 
coast of India, and for a time his name was 
lost in the obscurity of uncertain history. 
But only for a time, for suddenly it flamed 
out in a blaze of glory. It was reported 
that a vessel belonging to the Great Mo 
gul, laden with treasure and bearing the 
monarch’s own daughter upon a holy pil- 
grimage to Mecca (they being Mohamme- 
dans), had fallen in with the pirates, and 
after a short resistance had been surren- 
dered, with the damsel, her court, and all 
the diamonds, pearls, silk, silver, and gold 
aboard. It was rumored that the Great 
Mogul, raging at the insult offered to him 
through his’ own flesh and blood, had 
Vor. LXXV.—No. 448.—34 
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threatened to wipe out of existence the 
few English sett 


lements seattered along 


the coast vhereat the honorable East In 
dia Company was in a pretty state of fuss 
and feathers Rumor, growing with the 
telling, has it that Avarv is going to mar 
ry the Indian princess, willy-n and 


Will turn ray ih, and ese] 
decent, \s for the treasure tseil 
was no end to the extent to which it gre 


as it passed from mouth to mouth, 


Cracking the nut of romance and exag 
ceration, we come to the kernel of the 
story—that Avary did fall in with an 
Indian vessel laden with great treasure 


and possibly With the Mog ls daughter 
which he cap ired, and thereby uned 


a vast prize 


Having coneluded that he had earned 
enough money by the trade he had un 
dertaken, he determined to retire and live 
decently for the rest of his life upon what 
he already had. As a step toward this 


obiect, he set about che 





ng his Madagas 
car partners out of their share of what 
had been gained. He persuaded them to 


] 


store all the treasure in his vessel, it be 
ing the largest of the three: and so, hay 
ing it safely in hand, he altered the course 
of his ship one fine night, and when the 
morning came the Madagascar sloops 
found themselves floating upon a wide 
ocean without a farthing of the treasure 
for which they had fought so hard, and 
for which they might whistle for all the 
good it would do them. 

At first Avary had a great part of.a 
mind to settle at Boston, in Massachusetts, 
and had that little town been one whit 
less bleak and forbidding, it might have 
had the honor of being the home of this 
famous man. As it was, he did not like 
the looks of it, so he sailed away to the 
eastward, to Ireland, where he settled him 
self at Biddeford, in hopes of an easy life 
of it for the rest of his days. 

Here he found himself the possessor of 
a plentiful stock of aT wels, such as pearls 
diamonds, rubies, ete., but with hardly a 
score of honest farthings to jingle in his 
breeches pocket. He consulted with acer 
tain merchant of Bristol concerning the 
disposal of the stones—a fellow not much 
more cleanly in his habits of honesty than 
Avary himself. This worthy undertook 
to act as Avary’s broker. Off he marched 
with the jewels, and that was the last that 
the pirate saw of his Indian treasure. 


Perhaps the most famous of all the pi- 
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names to American ears are those 
Robert Kidd and Captain Ed 
‘ Blackbeard.” 
be ventured in regard to 
regard to the 


this paper 


nor ih 


whether he really was 


For many 


pire . al ‘yall 
very hero of heroes of 
hardly a 


‘al lame: there was creek 


point of land along our 


ream or 


coast, hardly a convenient bit of good 


sandy beach, or hump of rock, or water 


} ° ] 
washed cave, where fabulous treasures 
were not said to have been hidden by this 


Now we 


a pirate 


worthy 


marooner, are assured 


that he never was ,and never did 


bury any treasure, excepting a certain 


chest vhich he was compelled to hide 


and 


upon Gardiner’s Island 


perhaps 
was mythieal. 


must be 


even it 
So poor Kidd relegated to the 


dull ranks of simply respectable people, 


or semi-respectable peo le at best. 
But Blackbeard” it is different, 
for in him we have a real, ranting, raging, 


with 
roaring pirate per se—one who really did 
bury treasure, who made more than one 
captain walk the plank, and who commit 
ted murders than he could 
number on the fingers of both hands; 


more private 
one 
continue to fill, the 


place to which he has been assigned for 


who fills, and will 
generations, and who may be depended 
upon to hold his place in the confidence 
of others for generations to come. 

Captain Teach was a Bristol man born, 
and |e arned his trade on board of sundry 
privateers in the East Indies during the 
old French war—that of 1702 
ter apprenticeship could no man serve. 
At last, 
of the year 1716, a privateering captain, 
one Benjamin Hornigold, raised him from 
the ranks and put him 


and a bet- 


somewhere about the latter part 


n command of a 
a late ly captured prize 


] 
sioop 


and Black- 
beard’s fortune was made It was avery 
slight step, and but the change of a few 
letters, to 


convert ‘ privateer” into pi 


rate,” and it was a very short time before 
Not only did 
he make it himself, but he persuaded his 
old captain to join with him. 
And began that 
bold and law less depredations which have 


Teach made that change 


ee ; , 
now fairly series of 


made his name so justly famous, and 


vhich placed him amongst the very great 
est of marooning freebooters. 


‘Our hero,” says the old historian who 
yf the arms and bravery of this 


great man—‘‘ Our hero assumed the cog 
Blackbeard that large 
hair which, like a frightful 
meteor, covered his whole face, and frivht 


nomen of 
quantity of 


from 


ened America more than any comet that 
He was 


with ribbons into 


appeared there in a long time 
accustomed to twist it 
small tails, after the manner of our Ram 
and turn them about 


illies wig, his ears 


In time of action he wore a sling over his 
with three 


holsters 


shoulders. brace of pistols, 


hanging in like bandoleers: he 
lighted his hat, 


which, appearing on each side of his face, 


stuck matches under 
and his eyes naturally looking fierce and 
wild, made him altogether such a figure 
that imagination cannot form an idea of 
a Fury from hell to look more frightful.” 

The night before the day of the action 
in which he was killed he sat up drink 
ing with some congenial company until 
broad daylight. One of them asked him if 
his poor young W ife knew where his trea 
sure was hidden. ‘‘ No,” says Blackbeard: 
**nobody but the devil and I knows where 
it is, and the longest liver shall have all.” 

As for that poor young wife of his, the 
life that he and his rum-crazy shipmates 
led her was too terrible to be told. 

For a time Blackbeard worked at his 
trade down on the Spanish Main, gather 
ing in, the few years he was there, a very 
neat little fortune in the booty captured 
from sundry vessels; but by-and-by he 
took it into his head to try his luck along 
so off he sailed 
to the northward, with quite a respectable 
little fleet,consisting of his own vessel and 
two captured sloops. From that time he 
was actively engaged in the making of 
American history in his small way. 

He first appeared off the bar of Charles 
ton Harbor, to the no small excitement of 
the worthy town of that ilk, and there 
he lay for five or six days, blockading the 


the coast of the Carolinas: 


port, and stopping incoming and outgoing 
vessels at his pleasure, so that, for the time, 
the commerce of the province was entire 
ly paralyzed. All the vessels so stopped 
he held as prizes, and all the crews and 
passengers (among the latter of whom was 
more than one provincial worthy of the 
day) he retained as though they were 
prisoners of war. 

And it was a mightily awkward thing 
for the good folk of Charleston to behold 
day after day a black flag with its white 
skull and cross-bones fluttering at the fore 
of the pirate captain's craft, over across 








ing 
iold 
hite 


fore 


ross 
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e level stretch of green salt-marshes; 
| it was mightily unpleasant, too, to 
ow that this or that prominent citizen 
iS crowded down with the other prison 
inder the hatches 
One morning Captain Blackbeard finds 
his stock of medicine is low. ** Tut!” 
s he, *‘ we'll turn no hairs gray for 
*; So up he calls the bold Captain 
hards, the commander of his consort 
Revenge sloop, and bids him take Mr. 
irks (one of his prisoners), and gro up 
Charleston and get the medicine. There 
is no task that suited our Captain Rich- 
ls better than that. Up to the town he 
ed, AS bold as brass se Look ve,” Says 
to the Governor, rolling his quid of to 
iwceco from one cheek to another—‘' Look 
we're after this and that, and if we 
n't get it, why, I'll tell you plain, we'll 
rm them bloody erafts of yours that 
“ve took over vonder, and cut the 
easand of every clodpoll aboard of *em.” 
There was no answering an argument 
such force as this, and the worshipful 
Governor and the good folk of Charles 
n knew very well that Blackbeard and 
s crew were the men to do as they prom- 
sed. So Blackbeard got his medicine,and 


iough it cost the colony two thousand 
dollars, it was worth that much to the 
town to be quit of him. 

They say that while Captain Richards 

is conducting his negotiations with the 
Governor his boat’s erew were stumping 
iround the streets of the town, having a 
clorious time of it, while the good folk 
vlowered wrathfully at them, but dared 
venture nothing in speech or act. 

Having gained a booty of between sevy- 
en and eight thousand dollars from the 
prizes captured, the pirates sailed away 
from Charleston Harbor to the coast of 
North Carolina. 

And now Blackbeard, following the 
plan adopted by sO many others of his 
kind, began to cudgel his brains for means 
to cheat his fellows out of their share of 
the booty. 

At Topsail Inlet he ran his own vessel 
iground, as though by aecident. Hands, 
the captain of one of the consorts, pre- 
tending to come to his assistance, also 
vrounded his sloop. Nothing now re 
mained but for those who were able to 
get away in the other craft, which was all 
that was now left of the little fleet. This 
did Blackbeard with some forty of his fa- 


vorites. The rest of the pirates were left 
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on the sand-spit to await the return of 
their companions—which never happened 

As for Blackbeard and those who were 
with him, they were that mueh richer, 
for there were so many the fewer pockets 
to fill. But even vet there were too m ny 
to share the booty, in Blackbeard’s opinion, 
and so he marooned a parcel more of them 

some eighteen or twenty upon a naked 
sand-bank, from which they were after 
ward mercif illy rescued by another free 


booter who chanced that 


Way a certain 
Major Stede Bonnet, of whom more will 
presently be said. About that time a roy 


al proclamation had been issued offering 
pardon to all pirates in arms whe would 
surrender to the King’s authority before 
a given date So up goes Master Black 
beard to the Governor of North Carolina 
and makes his neck safe by surrendering 
to the proclamation—albeit he kept tight 
clutch upon what he had already gained. 

And now we find our bold Captain 
Black beard established In the eood proy 
ince of North Carolina, where he and 
his Worship the Governor struck up a 
vast deal of intimacy, as profitable as it 
was pleasant. There is something very 
pretty in the thought of the bold sea-rover 
giving up his adventurous life (excepting 
now and then an excursion against a 
trader or two in the neighboring sound, 
when the need of money was pressing) 
settling quietly down into the routine of 
old colonial life, with a young wife of six 
teen at his side, who made the fourteenth 
that he had in various ports here and 
there in the world. 

Becoming tired of an inactive life, 
Blackbeard afterward resumed his pirat 
ical career, He eruised around in the 
rivers and inlets and sounds of North 
Carolina fora while, ruling the roost, and 
with never a one to say him nay, until 
there was no bearing with such a pest any 
longer. So they sent a deputation up to 
the Governor of Virginia asking if he 
would be pleased to help them in their 
trouble. 

There were two men-of-war lying at 
Kicquetan, in the James River, at the 
time. Tothem the Governor of Virginia 
applied, and plucky Lieutenant Maynard, 
of the Pearl, was sent to Ocracoke Inlet 
to fight this pirate who ruled it down 
there so like the cock of a walk There 
he found Blackbeard waiting for him, 
and as ready for a fight as ever the lieu 
tenant himself could be Fight they did, 
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and while it lasted it was as pretty a piece 


yusiness of its kind as one could wish 


Blackbeard drained a glass of 
the 


r aboard of him, 


wishing lieutenant luck in get 
fired a broadside, blew 
twenty of the lieutenant’s men out 


" existence, and totally crippled one of 
the 


and under cover of the 


itt for the balance of 
After that, 


the pirate 


le sloops 


and his boarded 


smoke 


men 
the other sloop, and then followed a fine 
conflict be 

First they 
fired their pistols, and then they took to 


old-fashioned hand-to-hand 


twixt him and the lieutenant. 
it with ecutlasses—right, left, up and down, 
lieutenant’s cut 
the hilt. 
have finished 


until the 
short off at 
Blackbeard would 


eut and slash 

Then 
him off 
handsomely, only up steps one of the lieu- 


lass broke 


tenant’s men and fetches him a great slash 


over the neck, so that the lieutenant came 


otf with no more hurt than a cut across 


the knuckles. 

At the very first discharge of their pis- 
tols B had 

the body, but he 
for that 


of the 


through 
was not for giving up 


lackbeard been shot 


not he. As said before, he was 
true roaring, raging breed of pi- 
rates, and stood up to it until he received 
twenty more cutlass cuts and five addi 
tional shots, and then fell dead while try- 
After that 
the lieutenant cut off the pirate’s head, 
and away in triumph, with the 
bloody trophy nailed to the bow of his 


ing to fire off an empty pistol. 
sailed 


battered sloop. 

Blackbeard’s men who were 
were carried otf to Virginia, 
and all of them tried and hanged but one 


Those of 
not killed 
or two, their names, no doubt, still stand 
ing in a row in the provincial records. 

But did Blackbeard really bury trea- 
sures, as tradition says, along the sandy 
shores he haunted ? 

Master Clement Downing, midshipman 
aboard the Salisbury, wrote a book after 
his return from the cruise to Madagascar, 
whither the Salisbury had been ordered, 
to put an end to the piracy with which 
those waters were infested. He says: 

‘**At Guzarat I met with a Portuguese 
named Anthony de Sylvestre; he came 
with two other Portuguese and two Dutch- 
men to take on in the Moor’s service, as 
This Anthony told 
me he had been amongst the pirates, and 


many Kuropeans do, 


that he belonged to one of the sloops in 
Virginia Blackbeard taken. 
He informed me that if it should be my 


when was 
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lot ever to go to York River or Maryland 
near an island called Mulberry Island 
provided we went on shore at the water 
ing-place, where the shipping used mos 
commonly to ride, that there the pirate 
had 
in great chests well clamped with iro: 


buried considerable sums of mone 
plates. As to my part, I never was thia 
way, nor much acquainted with any that 
but I have mad: 
inquiry, and am informed that there 

If any 
person who uses those parts should think 
it worth while to dig a little way at the 
upper end of a small cove, where it is 


ever used those parts; 


such a place as Mulberry Island. 


hina 
whether the information [I had was well 
Fronting the landing-plac 
are five trees, amongst which, he said, the 
hid, IJ warrant the 
truth of this account; but if I was ever to 


convenient to land, he would soon 


rrounded, 


money was cannot 
go there, [ should find some means or oth 
er to satisfy myself, as it could not be a 
If anybody 
should obtain the benefit of this account, 
if it please God that they ever come to 
England, ‘tis hoped they will remember 
whence they had this information.” 
Another worthy was Captain Edward 
Low, who learned his trade of sail-making 
at good old Boston town, and piracy at 
Honduras. No one stood higher in the 
than he, and no one mounted to 
more lofty altitudes of blood-thirsty and 
unserupulous wickedness. 


great deal out of my way. 


trade 


‘Tis strange 
that so little has been written and sung 
of this man of might, for he was as worthy 
of story and of song as was Blackbeard. 

It was under a Yankee captain that he 
made his first cruise—down to Honduras, 
for a eargo of lom~wood, which in those 
times was no better than stolen from the 
Spanish folk. 

One day, lying off the shore, in the Gulf 
of Honduras, comes Master Low and the 
crew of the whale-boat rowing across from 
the beach, where they had been all morn 
ing chopping logwood. 

‘* What are youafter?” says the captain, 
for they were coming back with nothing 
but themselves in the boat. 

‘“We're after our dinner,” 
as spokesman of the party. 

‘* You'll have no dinner,” says the cap- 
tain, ‘‘ until you fetch off another load.” 

‘*Dinner or no dinner, we'll pay for 
it,” says Low, wherewith he up with a 
musket, squinted along the barrel, and 
pulled the trigger. 


says Low, 
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Luckily the gun hung fire, and the 
Yankee captain was spared to steal log 
wood a while longer. 

All the same, that was no place for Ned 
Low to make a longer stay, so off he and 
his whale-boat, 
captured a brig out at sea, and turned pi- 


messmates rowed in a 
rates. 

He presently fell in with the notorious 
Captain Lowther, a fellow after his own 
kidney, who put the finishing touches to 
his education, and taught him what wick 
edness he did not already know. 

And so he became a master-pirate, and 
a famous hand at his craft, and thereafter 
forever bore an inveterate hatred of all 
Yankees because of the dinner he had 
lost, and never failed to smite whatever 
luck put within his reach. 
Once he fell in with a ship off South Caro 
the Amsterdam Merchant, Captain 
Williamson, commander—a Yankee craft 
and a He slit the nose 
and cropped the ears of the captain, and 
then sailed merrily away, feeling the bet- 
ter for having marred a Yankee. 

New York and New England had more 
than one visit from the doughty captain, 
each of which visits they had good cause 
to remember, for made them 
for it. 

Along in the year 22 thirteen vessels 
were riding at anchor in front of the good 
town of Marblehead. Into the harbor 
sailed a strange craft. ‘‘ Who is she?” 
say the townsfolk, for the coming of a new 
vessel was no small matter in those days. 

Who the strangers were was not long 
a matter of doubt. Up goes the black 
flag, and the skull and cross-bones to the 
fore. 

‘Tis the bloody Low,” say one and all; 
and straightway all was flutter and com- 
motion, as in a duck pond when a hawk 
pitches and strikes in the midst. 


one of them 


lina 


Yankee master. 


he smart 


It was a glorious thing for our captain, 


for here were thirteen Yankee crafts at 
one and the same time. So he took what 
he wanted, and then sailed away, and it 
was many a day before Marblehead forgot 
that visit. 

Some time after this he and his consort 
fell foul of an English sloop of war, the 
Greyhound, whereby they were so rough- 
ly handled that Low was glad enough to 
slip away, leaving his consort and her 
crew behind him, as a sop to the powers 
of law and order. And lucky for them if 
no worse fate awaited them than to walk 
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the dreadful plank with a bandage around 
the blinded eyes and a rope around thi 
elbows. So the consort was taken, and th: 
crew tried and hanged in chains, and Low 
sailed off in as pretty a bit of rage as eve: 
a pirate fell into. 

And now woe upon woe to the Yanke« 
or the Englishman who fell into his hands, 
One after another succeeded a string of 
horrible barbarities, until even his own 
vile crew of cutthroats grew sick of the 
smell of blood, and refused to carry out 
his orders when he commanded them to 
disembowel a harmless coasting captain 
off Gardiner’s Island, grinning as he 
gnashed his teeth in impotent rage. 

The end of this worthy is lost in the 
fogs of the past: some say that he died of 
a vellow fever down in New Orleans; it 
was not at the end of a hempen cord, 
more’s the pity. 

Here fittingly with our strictly Ameri- 
can pirates should stand Major Stede Bon 
net along with the rest. 3ut in truth he 
was only a poor half-and-half fellow of 
his kind, and even after his hand was fair 
ly turned to the business he had under 
taken, a qualm of conscience would now 
and then come across him, and he would 
make vast promises to forswear his evil 
courses. 

However, he jogged along in his course 
of piracy snugly enough until he fell foul 
of the gallant Colonel Rhett, off Charles- 
ton Harbor, whereupon his luck and his 
courage both were suddenly snuffed out 
with a puff of powder smoke and a good 
rattling broadside. Down camethe ** Black 
Roger” with its skull and cross-bones from 
the fore, and Colonel Rhett had the glory 
of fetching back as pretty a cargo of 
scoundrels and cutthroats as the town 
ever saw. 

After the next assizes they were strung 
up, all in a row—evil apples ready for the 
roasting. 

‘*Ned” England was a fellow of differ- 
ent blood—only he snapped his whip 
across the back of society over in the East 
Indies and along the hot shores of Hin 
dostan. 

The name’ of Captain Howel Davis 
stands high among his fellows. He was 
the Ulysses of pirates, the beloved not 
only of Mercury, but of Minerva. 

He it was who hoodwinked the captain 
of a French ship of double the size and 
strength of his own, and fairly cheated 
him into the surrender of his craft with 
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out the firing of a single pistol or the 


} 


ole blow: he it 


striking of a sin was who 
sailed boldly into the port of Gambia, on 
the coast of Guinea, and under the guns 
of the castle, proclaiming himself as a 
merchant trading for slaves, 

The cheat was kept up until the fruit of 
mischief was ripe for the picking ; then, 
when the Governor and the guards of the 
castle were lulled into entire security, and 
band was scattered about 
could the 
good, it was out pistol, up cutlass, and 
death if They tied the 
soldiers back to back, and the Governor to 
his own arm-chair, and then rifled wher- 
ever it pleased them. After that they 
sailed and though they had not 
made the fortune they had hoped to glean, 
it was a good snug round sum that they 
shared amongst them. 


when Davis's 


wherever each man do most 


a finger moved. 


aw ay . 


growing high with suc- 
cess, they determined to attempt the isl 
and of Del Principe 


Their courage 


a prosperous Portu- 
guese settlement on the coast. The plan 
for taking the place was cleverly laid, and 
would have succeeded, only that a Portu 
cuese negro among the pirate crew turned 
traitor and carried the news ashore to the 
Governor of the fort, Accordingly, the 
next day,when Captain Davis came ashore, 
he found there a good strong guard drawn 
But 

after he and those with him were fairly out 
of their boat, and well away from the wa- 
ter-side, there was a sudden rattle of mus- 
ketry, a cloud of smoke, and a dull groan 
or two. Only one man ran out from un- 
der that pungent cloud, jumped into the 
boat, and rowed away; and when it lifted, 
there lay Captain Davis and his compan- 
ions all of a heap, like a pile of old clothes. 
Captain Bartholomew Roberts was the 
particular and especial pupil of Davis, 
and when that worthy met his death so 
suddenly and so unexpectedly in the un- 
fortunate manner above narrated, he was 
chosen unanimously as the captain of the 
fleet, and he was a worthy pupil of a 
worthy master, Many were the poor flut- 
tering merchant ducks that this sea hawk 
swooped upon and struck; and cleanly 
and cleverly were they plucked before his 
savage clutch loosened its hold upon them, 
‘*He made a gallant figure,” says the 
old narrator, ‘‘ being dressed in a rich 
crimson waistcoat and breeches and red 
feather in his hat,a gold chain around his 


neck, with a diamond cross hanging to it, 


up as though to honor his coming. 
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a sword in his hand, and two pair of pis 


tols hanging at the end of a silk sling 
flung over his shoulders according to th: 
fashion of the pyrates.” Thus he appear 
ed in the last engagement which he fought 

that with the Swallow—a royal sloop 
of war. A gallant fight they made of it, 
those bull-dog pirates, for, finding them 
selves caught in a trap betwixt the man 
of-war and the shore, they determined to 
bear down upon the king’s vessel, fire a 
slapping broadside into her, and then try 
to get away, trusting to luck in the doing, 
and hoping that their enemy might be 
crippled by their fire. 

Captain Roberts himself was the first to 
fall at the return fire of the Sivallow: 
a grapeshot struck him in the neck, and 
he fell forward across the gun near to 
which he was standing at the time, <A 
certain fellow named Stevenson, who was 
at the helm, saw him fall, and thought he 
At the lifting of the arm 
the body rolled over upon the deck, and 
the man saw that the captain was dead 
‘** Whereupon,” the old history, 
“he” ‘gushed into tears, 
and wished that the next shot might be 
his portion.” After their captain’s death 
the pirate crew had no stomach for more 
fighting; the ‘‘ Black Roger” was struck, 
and one and all surrendered to justice and 
the gallows. 


was wounded. 


Says 


(Stevenson) 


Such is a brief and bald account of the 
most famous of these pirates. But they 
are only a few of a long list of notables, 
such as Captain Martel, Captain Charles 
Vane—who led the gallant Colonel Rhett, 
of South Carolina, such a wild- goose 
chase in and out among the sluggish 
creeks and inlets along the coast—Cap- 
tain John Rackam, and Captain Anstis, 
Captain Worley, and Evans, and Philips, 
and others—a score or more of wild fel- 
lows whose very names made ship-cap 
tains tremble in their shoes in those good 
old times. 

And such is that black chapter of his- 
tory of the past—an evil chapter, lurid 
with cruelty and suffering, stained with 
blood and smoke, Yet it is a written chap- 
ter, and it must be read. He who chooses 
may read betwixt the lines of history this 
great truth: Evil itself is an instrument 
toward the shaping of good. Therefore 
the history of evil as well as the history of 
good should be read, considered, and di- 
gested. 
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HOME RULE IN 


THE 


THE 


ISLE OF MAN 


BY RICHARD WHEATLEY 


| | IME rule does exist, after a fashion, 
in the Isle of Man. 
the fact, and not 


The fashion of 
the rightfulness of the 
ict itself, is the bone of contention be 
Irish Nationalist and British Im- 
perialist, Gladstonian and Churchillian. 
With their home rule the 
Manx folk seem to be so far satisfied that 


f 
tween 
measure of 


whatever modifications may be desired are 
of form, but not of spirit or principle. — It 
works with them in willing subordination 
to imperial supremacy. They have no 
representative vote in Parliament, nor do 
they crave any. ‘‘We want nothing of 
the House of Lords,” remarked a typical 
Manxman. When his people do want 
something, they know how to utilize the 
services of a legitimate lobby, and by 
means of retained legal agents to lay their 
requests before ‘‘my lords of the Privy 
Council,” and the honorable and distin 
guished members of either House. In- 
formal are at times quite as useful as 
formal instrumentalities. Acts of the im- 
perial legislature do not affett Man unless 
it be specially mentioned in them. Con- 
tent with dependency on the empire, the 
Manx largely control all local matters, 
and leave national and international af 


fairs to the management 

ment at Westminster. 
Home rule 

bernian 


of the govern- 


is the 


of Hi 


nationalists, the favorite or un 


desideratum 


welcome topic of discussion among British 
subjects and American citizens, the crucial 
test of statesmanship, the queestio vexrata 
on whose decision the destinies of Britain, 
and even of the Greater Britain, may turn. 
Will the experiences of Ellan Vannin Veg 
Veen (the dear little island) be of any ser 
vice in the settlement of this great con- 
troversy ? Quien sabe? Anyhow, they 
are worth considering. 

Some citizens are of Manx 
antecedents, and indeed of Manx speech. 
They at least know that the ancestral isle 
lies in the middle of the Irish Sea, between 
54° and 55° north latitude, and 4° and 5 
west longitude, and that England, Ireland, 
Scotland, and Wales may be seen, in clear 


American 


weather, from the breezy summit of moun- 
tainous Snaefell. What further memories 
of tailless cats and tailless chickens, of 
samphire pickles and kippered scadden, 
of phynnodderee, buggane, and 


dhoo (spirit beings these 


moddy 
_ of fragrant hea- 
ther, golden gorse, and blooming fuchsia, 


they may have, it boots us nothing to 
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GOVERNOR 


inquire, albeit very interesting. Steam 
ship lines, available by the curious, con 
nect Mona with the sister lands. About 
130,000 statute acres, one authority says, 
or, to be very particular, like the Hneyclo 
pedia Britanniea,. 145.325 aeres. or about 


227 square miles, are embraced within its 


limits of 334 by 124 linear miles. Small 
bodies are often least accurately known 
Only 17° of temperature differentiate the 
mean annual winter of 42° from the 
mean annual summer of 59°. Population 
increased 13,447, or 33.6 per cent., between 
1821 and 1881, but decreased 484 between 
I871and1881. The popular tendency is to 
residence in towns. Three of these enlarge 
their numbers, while the rural districts do 
not mourn over depletion. In the latter 
the aboriginal language and fiterature lin 
ger. Manx is said by linguists to be a 
sub-dialect of the ancient Celtic, and a 
dialect of the Irish branch to which the 
Seottish Gaelic belongs. Orthographi- 
eally but not orthoepically different from 
other varieties of the old Celtie tongue, it 
is still spoken in the northwest parishes, 
and in a few localities on the west coast. 
Not taught in the schools, and rarely used 
in the churches, it is slowly dying out. 
Nearly all the natives converse in Eng 
lish 

English and Manx have been and still 
are employed in the discussion of the or- 


ganization, history, and working of home 
rule in the Isle of Man. The ruling body 
consistsof the Lieutenant Governor,.Coun 
cil, and House of Keys, who togethe: 
constitute the Manx Legislature, locally 
known as the Tynwald Court. This meets 
in the Court-house on Athol Street, Doug 

las. The government buildings, former 
ly those of the Mona Bank, a branch of 
the City of Glasgow Bank, are the hand 

somest on the island. Douglas is not only 
the chief town, but is also the seat of gov 

ernment. The latter distinction, until 
late years, appertained to Castletown, the 
ancient capital, and residence of the Goy 

ernor. 

His Excellency Spencer Walpole, Goy 
ernor since April 25, 1882, is appointed by 
the crown — that pleasant fiction which 
denotes the imperial government—holds 
office at its pleasure, and enjoys a salary 
of £1800 and an official residence. He is 
a curious exemplification of the union of 
all governmental functions—the legisla 
tive, judicial, and administrative—in his 
own person. This is all right, so long as 
it satisfies the governed. Constitutions 
when satisfactory, are growths, not mech 
anisms, 

The Council, in addition to the Gov 
ernor, includes the |] 
Hill, Bishop of Sedor and Man, whose 
salary is about £2000, and who has an 
episcopal mansion; Attorney-General Sir 
James Gill, £1000; Clerk of the Rolls 
Alured Dumbell, £1000; First Deemster 
Sir W. L. Drinkwater, £1000; Second 
Deemster, John F. Gill, £1000; the Receiv 
er-General and Water-Bailiff, £230; Arch 
deacon J. C. Moore, £700, glebe, and resi 
dence; and Vicar-General Samuel Harris 
£500. Acts of the Governor and Council, 
to be valid, must be the acts of the Gov 
ernor and at least two members of the 
Council. All these comfortably paid offi 
cials are appointed by the crown; except 
the vicar- general, who is appointed by 
the Bishop, and all hold office at the plea 
sure of the appointing power. The union 
of church with state, but not the suprema 
cy of the church over the state, is real in 


( 
tight Rev. Rowley 


this insular and’ conservative common 
wealth. 

The House of Keys is composed of 
twenty-four members: three for each of 
the six sheadings, or counties, of Glanfaba, 
Michael, Ayre, Garff, Middle, and Rush 
en; one for each of the three towns of 
Ramsey, Castletown, and Peel, and three 
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for Douglas. Two government chaplains, 
salaried at £140 and £100 respectively, 
pray for them, the other branches of the 


government, and the adjacent islands 
They also expound the doctrine of person 
al responsibility with as much clearness 
and foree as former legislators, denomi 
nated Keys, because so often called upon 
to unlock or explain the laws and customs 
to the reigning sovereign or his deputy, 
expounded the mysteries of an ancient 
legislation whereof no full authentic ree 
ords have been preserved. The Keys are 
elected for seven years; but the Governor 


the House in case of 


nounced disagreement with 


may dissolve pro 
the Council, 
and then appeal to the country. 
ty qualification in the shape of 
real £100 annually, or of 
similar estate worth £50 and personal es 
tate worth £100 yearly, 
ery member. 

Mona slowly. Electors must 
possess property qualification of £10 oceu- 
pancy or £8 ownership in the sheadings, 
and of £4 
the towns. 


Proper 
insular 
estate worth 
is req ured of ev 


moves 


occupaney or ownership in 
Spinsters and widows regu- 


larly vote on the same terms as the men. 


THE 


KEYS IN 


ISLE 


SESSION 


Lodger franchise is similarly conditioned 
Part 


Manx do not acknowledge an 


lines are not deeply drawn The 


mexorapvie 
necessitv of two or more 


parties, but in se 
} 


vere simplicity are wont to band them 
committees for the eleetion of 
candidates selected in view of general fit 


Voters 


and if not on the 


ness for the work of legislation 
are registered 


lists, are debarred from casting their ba 


lots early, or often, or at all 


Council and 


Keys vote separately ; a majority of each 


must concur to pass a measure, and must 


bills to be submitted for the 


also sign all 
roval assent. All members appointed to 


serve on committees are bound to do ta) 


and particularly in select cases, in which 
they are empowered to subpoena witness 
es, examine them under oath, and com 
pel the production of documents and ree 
ords. The (zovernor presides at all SES 
sions of the 


Council or Court, is entitled 
to talk without 
during 


interruption at any time 
a debate, and to choke otf an irre] 
evant or repetitious speaker. He answers 
questions relative to public affairs, directs 


Council or Keys to retire to their respec 


tive Chambers, and adjourns the Court by 
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virtue of his prerogative. Strangers may 
by vote be excluded from any session of 
the Court except that on the Tynwald 
Hill. All proceedings are duly recorded, 
and, as beseemeth the majesty of so great 
a realm, every member must sit uncover- 
ed, and never fail to make an obeisance 
to the Governor in passing to or from 
his seat. Conferences between the two 
branches of the Legislature may or may 
not end in harmony, but are held to se 
cure it. 

All public petitions to the Tynwald 
Court are required to be in writing, and if 
in Manx, to be accompanied by an Eng- 
lish translation. The expense of taking 
evidence, translating into Manx, printing, 


and distributing is imposed upon the pro 


moters of private bills. If these involve 
the taking of land, as in the instance of 
gas or water works, rail or tram ways, the 
most minute instructions must be fol- 
lowed out to insure equity to all parties 
concerned, and five per cent. of the esti- 
mated cost of such undertaking be de- 
posited by the promoters in the Chancery 
Division of her Majesty’s High Court of 
Justice of the Isle of Man, subject to the 
law, or to the action of the Tynwald 
Court. The fees in connection with any 
bill do not necessarily amount to more 
than from £7 to £20. 

The business of the Court is printed in 
a paper of Agenda, sent to each member 
at least three days before the commence 
ment of asession. Notices of motions or 
of questions,duly given,are entered on the 
Agenda. Unspecified business is consid 
ered only by special permission of the 
Governor. Government affairs take pre- 
cedence of any other. Rules of debate 
are similar to those of all free assemblies. 

Acts of Tynwald, subjected to examina- 
tion by law officers of the crown, become 
laws when they have received the royal 
assent, and go into operation at once 
when the fact is certified in writing by 
the Governor and the Speaker of the 
Keys. Formerly they did not take legal 
effect until promulgated from the ancient 
and famous Tynwald Mount, at St. John’s, 
on the 5th of July—Tynwald Day—of 
each year, or on the 6th if the 5th happen- 
ed to fallon Sunday. Special sessions of 
the Court may be held at the Tynwald 
Mount, but the annual one on Tynwald 
Day is that which all loyal Manx folk 
feel in patriotic duty bound to attend. 

The Manx laws retain many of their 


ancient peculiarities, The general tenure 
of land is the customary freehold. Its 
descent follows the same rules as that of 
the English crown. The right of primo- 
geniture extends to females in default of 
males in the direct line, Liberal provi 
sion 1s made for widows. By statute of 
the vear 1777 landed proprietors cannot 
grant leases for more than twenty-one 
years without consent of the wife. Wo- 
manly honor is jealousy protected. In 
case of its violation the law is, or was, 
that ‘‘ the Deemster shall give her” (a sin- 
gle woman) ‘‘a rope, a sword, anda ring,” 
and that she ‘‘then shall have her choice 
to hang him with the rope, cut off his 
head with the sword, or marry him with 
the ring.” The annals of this unique 
specimen of criminal jurisprudence do 
not specify the number of times this al- 
ternative choice has been exercised, or 
with what results. 

Tynwald Day is a general insular festi- 
val. Cronk-y-Keillown, 7. e., St. John’s 
Chureh Hill, or the Tynwald Hill, is 
about 200 yards from St. John’s Church, 
near the centre of the island, and on the 
highroad between Douglas and Peel. 
Around it the Manx people have gathered 
since 1577 to hear the reading of the laws 
enacted by the Tynwald Court through- 
out the previous year, It is said to be 
formed of earth brought from the seven- 
teen parishes, is 256 feet in circumference, 
and rises by four concentric circular 
platforms, each three feet higher than that 
below, to the level on which the dignita- 
ries stand, while the First Deemster (suc- 
cessor to Druid priest and to the following 
officials, who, until the fifteenth century, 
judged according to the unwritten ‘* breast 
laws,” of which they were the deposito- 
ries), reads in English and then in Manx 
the titles and side notes of all the recent 
statutes. Newspapers give the details, 
and relieve the reader of what once was 
necessary labor. Seventeen ropes hold 
taut the canvas shelter from sun and 
rain, and are fastened to as many rings 
let into stones at the base of this primitive 
construction. 

Bishop Wilson held this mount to 
have been the forum judiciale, or Hill of 
Justice. Cumming and other antiquari- 
ans regard the name Tynwald, written 
Tingualla in the Chronicon Mannie, as 
identical with the Thingwall of Iceland 
and the Thingv6llr of Denmark, and as 
derived from the Scandinavian thing, a 
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court of justice or popular assembly, and 
villr, a field or vold—a bank or ram- 
part. The courts of the ancient Seandi- 
navians were held in the open air, gen- 
erally on natural hills or 
muli. 


artificial tu- 
The Tynwald Court is the only 
one adhering to the primitive custom. 
It is said to have been established in the 
tenth century by the Icelandie Viking 
Orry, who conquered Man and the Isles, 
introduced the legislative House of Keys, 
divided the island into sheadings or shires, 
and caused the laws to be committed to 
writing. 

The ceremonies on Tynwald Day begin 
at 11 A.M., when Governor, Legislature, 
and citizen magnates celebrate divine wor- 
ship in the Church of St. John’s. This 
concluded, a procession is formed, headed 
by three policemen abreast. The six coro- 
ners, captains of the seventeen parishes, 
clergy in file, four high bailiffs, members 
of the House of Keys, Council, sword- 
bearer judiciously carrying his Excellen- 


cy’s sword, point upward, the Lieutenant 
Governor, his chaplain, and the surgeon 
to the household, and lastly the chief 
constables, follow 
der, through 
sented 


in due and solemn or 
lines of soldiers with pre 
their allotted stations. 
The Glanfaba, who is chief coroner of the 
island, 


arms, to 


now ‘‘fences” the assembly by 
warning the multitudinous and joyous 
spectators against any disturbance. 

After the reading of the laws the pro 


cession returns to the church, and attests 


by signature of the Court members pre 


sent the fact of promulgation. The busi 
ness accounts of King William’s College, 
the lunatic asylum, and the Highroad 
Fund are next audited, elections of public 
committees effected, and the asylum rate 
fixed. All transactions are usually com 
pleted by 1 or 2 P.M. 

Judicial organization is of the same 
quality as that of the Legislature or ad 
ministration. Simplified by the Judica 
ture Act of 1883, which merged the Chan 





ee 
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cery, Exchequer, Statf of Government, 


Common Law, Deemsters, and Admiralty 
courts into the High Court of Justice, it 


consists of the Chancery, Common 
f Government divisions 
ISS4 the jurisdiction of the eeclesiasti 
cal eourts In respect to testamentary ad 
ministration and matrimonial matters 
was also transferred to the High Court. 
The Rolls ( {lice is the otfice of record to 
the court. Means of justice are certainly 
abundant, cheap, speedy, and impartial. 
The Court of General Jail Delivery, ec 
clesiastical, high bailiff’s, justice of the 
peace, and licensing courts, from most 
of which appeals may be taken, ought to 
insure domestic tranquillity, and especial 
ly when assisted by thirty-nine gentle 
men in the commission of the peace, ap 
pointed under the great seal of England, 
a law society, thirty-nine advocates in 
practice, twenty notaries public, fifty po 
licemen at a yearly cost of £3500, a de 
tachment of regular troops, and the suf 
ficiently disciplined militia of seventeen 
parishes, to say nothing of manorial 
courts with seneschals and stewards, ser- 
geants and parochial officials for ‘* settling 
quests” of the Lord’s and abbey lands and 
baronies of the island. They do, in fact, 
sueceed so well that criminals are mar 
vellously few. It costs less than £200 a 
year to board the prisoners, and most of 
that sum is paid by their enforced labor. 
Education insures progress. Every 
town and parish must have a school com 
mittee, which reports to the Board of Ed 
ucation appointed by the Tynwald Court. 
Imperial Inspectors examine schools and 
teachers, and on their certificates grants 
in aid are made from the Manx revenue. 
The total expenditure on account of pub 
lic education in national, board, denomi- 
national, and industrial schools in the 
last fiscal year was £6045. Relivious, 
moral, conservative, the Manx have al 
ways been. Private and public enter- 
prise adds cultured scientifie intelligence. 
History faithfully records the origin 
and modifications of the home rule gov 
ernment as it exists in the many-named 
isle of Druid, Seot, Welsh, Norse, and 
Enelish rulers Forty Runie crosses re- 
mind of the fierce sea king's, of whom 
Orrv, in some shape or other, established 
the House of Keys. The ‘* three legs” de- 
vice, Which is the national emblem, is the 
work of Alexander of Seotland, in mem- 


ory of his conquest of 1270. The Stan- 


leys, Lords of Man, remodelled the Legis- 
lature and laws of the island. Royalty, 
manorial rights, revenues, patronage of 


the bishopric, and fourteen advowsons 


crown by purchase from the Duke of 
Athol, in 1765 and 1829, at a cost of near 
ly £490,000. Legislative institutions re 
mained intact until 1865. 


eventually became the property of the 


Discourtesy of the Keys toward the 
Douglas Town Commissioners, whom one 
of them styled ‘‘ mere tradesmen,” in 1864 
brought on the political agitation which 
resulted in the conversion of the House of 
Keys intoa popularly elective body. James 
Brown, editor and proprietor of the lead 
ing journal, The Isle of Man Times, com 
mented in severe terms on their action, 
and was by them adjudged to be guilty 
of contempt of the House and breach of 
its privileges. Refusing to purge himself 
thereof by apology, and thoroughly vin- 
dicating his own procedure, he was _ sen- 
tenced to six months’ imprisonment in the 
jail of Castle Rushen, and was there placed 
among the criminals. The legality of his 
arrest and imprisonment was speedily test- 
ed. The eloquent and forcible letters of 
his son and successor, John A. Brown, 


or, 
pa4 


roused the British press to indignant pro- 
test, and the Manx public to generous 
and practical sympathy. The political 
prisoner was transformed into the popu 
lar hero. He and his associates proved 
that the House of Keys was anciently an 
elective body, and that its extant self-elec- 
tive constitution was an innovation and 
a usurpation of the public rights. The 
Court of Queen’s Bench decided against 
the Keys, who yielded to the inevitable, 
and ungraciously released their victim. 
Mr. Brown received a splendid ovation 
on his return to Douglas, and in his fol 
lowing suit against the twenty delinquent 
Keys for damages was awarded the sum 
of £518 and costs. The people now took 
up the fight, and petitioned the House of 
Commons to restore the ancient repre- 
sentative constitution of the Keys. Local 
circumstances strengthened their demand, 
and in 1866 the imperial government con 
sented to self-taxation by the island, and 
the expenditure of the revenue upon 
necessary harbor works and other im- 
provements, after deducting the cost of 
collection and insular administration, to- 
gether with a fixed sum of £10,000 to be 
annually paid into the imperial excheq- 
uer as a return for the military and naval 





HOME RULE IN 


PEEL CASTLE AND HARBOR 


lefence of the island, and 
s interest upon the capl 
the Athol 
House of 


il invested in 
The 
Keys yielded under press- 


} 
surchnase. 


ire of necessity, and accepted the sit 
The 


Brougham 


lation. Lieutenant-Governor, Sir 
Henry 
of Victoria, Australia, conducted this erit- 
cal business with rare ability, and im 
parted an impetus to popular progress 


Loch, now Governor 


whose force increases as the years roll 


on. The first election under the new sys 
tem was held in April, 1867, and resulted 


in the return of a conservative majority. 


Since that epoch political action has been 


vigorously directed to legal, ecclesiastical, 
and municipal reforms, and has resulted 
in the magnificent development of inter- 
nal resources. 

With the working of home rule, as it 
exists in the Isle of Man, the citizens have 
The 
ordinary revenue for the fiscal year end- 
ing Mareh 31, 1886, was £55,552. The ex- 
penditure was £50,308, including £2984 
for collection, £16,049 civil list, 
£2543 harbors, £224 volunteers, £849 pub 
lic buildings, £6045 education. Interest 
£10,375: 
imperial exchequer, £10,000; and lunatic 
asylum, £875. 


that date was creditor for £23,000, being 


just cause to be tolerably content. 


cost. of 


and sinking fund on debt, ete., 
The insular rovernment at 


the balance of loans advanced from rev- 


enue. It also had a surplus of £12,345 


at its disposal, and on which, as custom 


ary, it could borrow money for harbor 


THE 


ISLE OF MAN. 


and other improvements, 
whieh it 
what is relatively a grand 


Is executing on 


scale at several different 
points. 

More interesting for many reasons than 
the Lilliputian republic of San Marino in 
Italy, or the smaller republic of Andorra 
in the Pyrenees, the old Norse Maun is 
deservedly a favorite with its own people, 
and with the variously multitudinous Brit 
ish public. [ts death rate in 1880 was 21.9 
per 1000; its birth rate, 28.6. Its religious 
condition is sufficiently exalted to delight 
heart of St. Patrick, 


converted to Christianity. 


whom 1t was 
The Establish 
ed Church of England is firmly grounded 


the by 


in the commonwealth, and enjoys some 
degree of independence, being exempt from 
the Methodism 


overshadows it, and flourishes luxuriant 


penalty of pramunire. 


ly. Other denominations are also repre 


sented. Religion is reality to the Manx. 


Ethies are singularly sensible, and mor- 


als superior and severe. Agriculture, by 


means of English and Scotch farmers, 
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weed and lime as manures, is exceedingly creditable: 97,494 acres, or 67 
the insular area, were cultivated in 1882. 
} vs of the island none are more excellent Railroads, sing 
| 


rrow-gauged, and worked on the baton system, extend from Douglas 


Krin, Ramsey, ete. In one instance construction was assisted by guarant: 

llar government, Mines worked by 1258 miners in six localities are rente 
from the Queen as lady of the manor, and yielded in 1881 5675 tons of lead or 
iding 84,865 ounces of silver, together valued at £76,513 Copper and zine ar 


mci 
also profitably extracted. Fisheries of mackerel, cod, and herring occupied much 
the time of 2293 Manx men and boys, navigating 330 vessels, in 1881. Since then th 
number has increased, Peel alone has about 200 boats, manned by nearly 2000 mer 
and boys, and about £100,000 employed in the herring fishery. The mackerel fishe: 
at Kinsale, Ireland, is mainly prosecuted by about 2000 Manx men. 

Of manufactures Man has none whereof to boast. Nearly fifty ‘‘ limited liability 
companies have been org unized and rone into operation since 1886, Money is abun 
dant for prosecuting all enterprises. Three banks, with an aggregate capital 

provide enough for current uses. The Isle of Man Bank for Savings by thx 
magnitude of its deposits evidences the thrifty characteristics of the depositors. 
Douglas Bay, with its romantic headlands, crescentic shore, edged by the admiral 


£480. 000 


Loch Parade and background of near houses and distant hills, reminds some ob 
servers of the unrivalled Bay of Naples. Douglas has no lazzaroni, and is just 
proud of its promenade, breakwater, landing pier, and newly built portions. Thess 
it largely attributes to home rule. In 1846 it had 8000 inhabitants, now 18,000: then 
a ratable annnal valuation of less than £40,000, now 
of more than twice that sum; then all efforts to make 
it a popular watering-place failed, now its summer 
population 1S from 45,000 to 50,000 souls. People 

land on boatmen’s backs then, and 

‘p at once upon the Queen 

Victoria Landing Pier. This has cost nearly 
£100,000. Ten thousand visitors sometimes land 


in a single day. 


] 
I 


financial statement laid before the 


ild Court in May, 1886, contains a 
formidable list of harbor improvements in 
ie several towns. The necessary authori- 
tv to undertake these, if ob 
tained through committees of 
the House of Commons and 
the passage of suitable bills, 
would have cost in each in 
stance -veral thousand dol 
lars at least, and this after 
long and tedious delays 
Now the requisite powers are 
readily obtained from the 
Manx Legislature at a cost 
of less than five hundred 
Taxes for all purposes are 
less than £1 on every £1000 
of real and personal prop 
and in point of magni- 
ide are in startling contrast 
with those of Great Britain 
and Ireland. Those in towns 
are regulated by public im- 
provements. General rates, 
for education, etc., do not ex- 





ceed sevenpence per pound THE ISLE OF MAN, 





NARKA. 


CHAPTER 
lasted 


> ANG 


XXXII 
éemeute 


MHE 
came 
f as cowerlin® 1 its 


hound N 


iad been taken fightin 


kennel 


Imbers Wilo 
¢ on the barricades 
were 1n but 


still had 
many of the ringleaders, 


und in the streets prison ; 


ereater numbers escaped, and 


ymongst them 


and these were sk ilkinge in holes and eor 
ners, nursing their wounds, and dodging 


the police, who were in hot pursuit of 


Liem 


The white ecornettes had been the confi 
dantes of the people all through. Every 
day before dawn wives and mothers were 


to be seen waiting at the wate of the House, 


asking for help and shelter for husbands 


and sons and brothers; ‘‘ mon homme” 


had held a barricade for ten hours, and 


was a dead man if the police caught him; 
and so on with scores of others. 
Marguerite’s wish had been disappoint 
ed. She had been a martyr only in spirit 
and in self-sacrifice; but in the eyes of the 


people she had won the palm branch as 
fully as if she had shed her blood 
the They had loved her before: 


now worshipped her; and Narka, 


for 
they 
who had 
been her companion through those terri 
ble days, shared in the prestige that sur 
rounded her. Early on the morning of 
the seventh day they went out together 
on their stealthy round of illegal visits of 
mercy through the district, and it was a 
fresh wonder to Narka to see how Mareue 
rite rose to the new and strange difficulties 
of the position. Sometimes she spoke to 
the culprits in a tone of severe command so 
amusingly at variance with her little fig 
ure and her sweet young face that it raised 
a smile; but this unconscious air of come 
dy in no way detracted from the impres- 
To those who 
were expiating their criminal folly in bod 


siveness of what she said. 


ily pain, suffering from wounds and from 
remorse, her compassion was boundless; 
ler voice was full of pity and healing balm, 
and her smile had a pathos that is seldom 
seen except on lips that have quivered 
with pain. As Narka with her 
through the reeking slums and tenements, 


went 


and saw her exorcising the evil spirits, 
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ISsti.z 


ethnougt 
l pass Ona 
rid compared 
ve 
ie presently to the d 
Drex’s house Antoine 


had 


for him 


food secretly, 


, 
wuerite came to adress his we 


yUL 


had left his own lodging and tak« 


uge with his old mother in 


this 


tenement, recently inhabited 


who had fallen on a barricade, : 


idiot child was now moaning on 


with fever, while la mére Drex 
soothe it 

Narka assisted Marguerite in « 
Antoine's 


head, but not dangerous: then she went 


wound; it was a bad one in the 


to see if the child wanted any 


he ip 


‘Santez! santez!” wailed the little crea 


ture, staring at her with mindless eyes 


now glittering with the lieht of fever. 
‘What is she calling for?’ Narka 


; 
asked. 

‘‘She wants me to sing to her,” said the 
nard 


a eht: a good thing 


old woman: ised to sing 


ree poor Bi 
the ehild to sleep ol 


y, 1b kept him from the 


Dparet ever since his wiles death. ] 


cant, ma pe fiote I can't.” she repeated, 


the child ke pt on her monotonous cry 

*Santez! 

In the excitement and 

last Narka 

her voice, 
¢ 


s ipplication Ol 


santez!” 


busv exertions 


or the eek had forgotten 
all about lost but this piteous 


the sick child reminded 


of it, and smote her with a new re 


W ith the intense desire there came 
to her a sudden vivifying inward force, 
swift and potent as the touch of an elec 
trie spring. She cleared her throat and 


began to warble, first in a soft undertone 


as if trying an instrument that she was 


not sure of, whose strings might snap 


but she soon grew reassured, and her voice 
rose, and gained in volume, and rang out 
in clear, sweet tones. 

Marguerite has 


one ol 


could hardly believe 


ears. It seemed like a miracle 
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ty that she herself 


aesolate 


xed on N: 
t from another 


like one, as she sat 
ricKen 1c 


Ul 


her trace, a 


ie d, 


tion on 


nous Gark eves 
D } 
Russian ballad 


called out, ‘‘ Eneco*! 
nd Narka, stirred by that encore 


the 


this time, in Freneh, 


peenh DY applause of 


never 
Rendez-moi la patrie, 

: The chil 
» toss on her pillow; 
SOnDg as ended she had 


La lifted ip 


ds ina gesture of wonderment and 


Drex 


mere 


1. Narka rose and moved softly 
W hen 


col 


room after Marguerite 
landing, by a 

vo friends turned and 
Their hearts were 
bottom of the stairs 

a erowd had assembled 
Mareuerite at 
he police had tracked An 


forward to 


once 


stepped bravely 
my 
said. 


1¢ matter ?” she 
- answe red a blouse, 


ve 


hether it was you or the 
n Mary that was singing up there.” 
ther one nor th 


said Marg 


is my friend” 


e other, vou 
ierite, intensely 
pointing t 


ing tl 


) 
Set y 


\¢ 


eried, 
There 


) she >V 


Husl 


to cheer, iS sick 


a 


that has just fallen asleep. 


Obedient to Sceur Marguerite as usual, 


making an escort 


V Wal uy, 


ked on silen 

Narka across the eourt, and ac 

ing tl to the 

yond it Then, as by a common accord, 
vised a cheer: ‘** Vive 

la Sceur Mar 


Vive 


sand 


pany em end of the lane 


rineng ie 


enol! lamie de 
The ovation brought the wild roses into 
Narka’s cheeks, and made her heart swell 
a sense of victory unlike anything 


had ever felt before. 
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. } 
morning, and 


ked 


an e@% 


tired 


, 
peen 


It had 
she 


Was very Val hon 


her 


that th 
the meeting 
in full swing, : 


] 


aering why 


met him at 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 


Just as Narka had shut her 


self in and 
sat down to realize the happy fact of het 
the Place 


an 


voice’s return, the main street of 


was thrown into excitement by accel 


A 


coming quietly up the sti 


Db containing two men was 
et, 
it and rushed blindly on, 


cart 
b One of the ti 


aent. ca 


when thi 


1 
horse took frig 
struck ¢ and fell, overturning 
Lhe ca ‘avellers, who was 
| 


in the 
want of presence of mind by an ugly cut 


act of jumping out, paid for this 


in the head; the other in attempting to 
follow him had hurt his leg, and lay 
groaning in the bottom of the overturned 
cab, Two gamins jumped up on the 
wheel to look in at him. 

“It is the Commissary of Police!” eried 
one of them, turning to the by-standers 
His face was a picture; it expressed a 
the 
situation, with a dread of if 
he were overheard by the still powerful 


For it was, 


of the humorous side of 
‘*eatching it” 


keen sense 


though prostrate functionary. 
in truth, no less a person than the mighty 
Commissary who lay trapped in the up 
set vehicle, groaning with a sprained an 
kle like a common A crowd had 
gathered in a moment. No one 
nized the man on the pavement, but all 
a police 


man, 
recog- 


+ 


shrewdly suspected him to be 
agent come to participate in some impor 
Anyhow, the pair were after 


It was clearly a judgment of 


tant arrest. 
no cood, 
Providence that had overtaken them, in 
favor of the poor W retch they were after, 
and the fun of the thing was delicious 
People came from the neighboring shops 
and volunteered help. The cab was soon 
set on its wheels. 

‘T have hurt my foot badly,” said the 
Commissary. ‘‘Is there a doctor any- 
where near ?” 

‘*“We are close to the Sisters’ House, 
monsieur,” said a workman; ‘‘you had 
better let us take you there while the doc- 


tor is fetched.” Another cab was called, 





NARKA. 


ind the two injured men were helped it 
and driven off 
Sop ir M rg 
d saw tl 


about,’ 
‘LT and my 
umned Drex—Antoine Drex: but 


n hindered as vou see. Now it 


essary they should know this at once 

it the Préfeeture, and send on two others 
cet wind of the 

lslip through our fingers You 


hs contamea i 
monsieur, IT understand.” |] * Some one 
Marguerite’s heart was thumping so tli opening the 
he wondered the Com nissary did not f Antoine Dre 


ritand suspect. ‘*I don’t think they vil 
vould let me see M. le Préfet,” she said, 


turning the le r in her hand; ‘had I 
not better sav want Some one to be 


sent { 


up he re 1 
No, no; thi vould lose too much 
time.” he said, impatie itly. ‘They will 


you in at once when you show my h , and said, composed] y 


‘ard with that word written on it.” { 4 ( > ouse and tel 


‘Ts he suspected of anything very bad, missaire that » found me here 


this Antoine Drex ?” she inquired, with an of Antoine 


idea that every minute's delay might 


1elp Thet vo pol 

Antoine. they sted her sanity 
‘He is not suspected—-he is known to began to understand. 

ea daneerous villain. Go, ma sceur; not ] 

. word to any one here, but go!” **Ma sceur, I have tl 
Marguerite slipped the letter up her you,” said one of them 

sleeve and went out. Once in the street, They both bowed and wal 

she stood debating. It was a hard task room, and she heard the so 

that was set her Must she execute it? ered laughter on the stairs. 


Poor Antoine! She knew he was more sut there remained now 
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Marguerite kmne there 


1 
sympathetie iter there. 


vhipped Marguerite on her 
back; he threatened to de 
v as accomplices of 

of » district, 
lave t Hfouse shut up, ete., ete 
Marguerite meantime had followed tl 


Ho ise, al d 


e her reward. She 


valked 

was very 

she did not show it, and 

m of coolness made matters 

is is how you respect 
ed the 
went to 

oundrel 


angry Commissary: 
the 


a hint to skedaddle.” 


Préfecture you 


Commissaire, [ am inea- 
hing replied Mar 
told him plain iat I 
Préfecture w a 


ir ie 
vt] so mean,” 
was 
messave 
‘his arrest 

are not ashamed of 1 


that 


1elp 
vard like to evade the 
e Drex is not a blackguard, 

Commissaire. He is an hon 
he has been very unhappy; he 
ly and unjustly treated, and he 


He 


iurdering his drunken wife, and kept 


xasperate d 


was falsely accused 


prison with thieves and 


months im 
| was put on his trial 
came out of prison 

cen and his heart mad 


got back into his 
e injustice and eru 
a rebel. 


irned him into 


vould have done you or me, 
‘ommiussaire , 
tell vou said the Commis 


Minister 


what,” 


vill report you to the 
more dangerous than a seore of 
but 


her 


Drexes.”’ He was furious: 


r 
tl 


fury ing In 


some 

xpression at once timid 

proachf il 
art. He 

angry grunt, and 

»M 

his 


and beseech 


turned away 
remained si 
irguerite picked up and re 
back the pillow that, in his 

he had sent rolling to the floor. 
\ cab was now waiting to take him 
and 1] Before he left 
Jeanne, and told 
Marguerite, and 


his coileagwue away 


) } ‘ 
he »elvilly to Sceur 


her to look after Soeur 


see that she played no tricks with the law 
in future, for she might fall next time on 
some one W ho would be le SS ready to ove) 
look her misdemeanors than he was 

but 


the community had a merry time of it a 


Sceur Jeanne seolded Marguerite: 


recreation that evening, nor were they to 
be checked in their fun over the Commis 
sary 's misadventure and the SOVrry hierar 
he made in his official discomftiture by 
Soeur Jeanne’s attempt to frown and look 
agerieved. 

Narka had heard nothing of the event 
not having left home since she had part 
ed from Marguerite. At ten o’cloek that 
night she was a little startled by sone 
one knocking at her door. She supposed 
it was the concierge with a letter; but be 
fore opening she asked who was there 

A voice that she did recognize an 
swered, ‘' A friend of Sceur Marcuerite.” 

Narka drew back the bolt. She did not 
know 


not 


what fear was, but she was con 


scious of an unpleasant sensation when 
man, with his head 


and shoulders concealed by 


she beheld a huge 
a shawl, st p 
quickly in and close the door behind him 
He threw back the shaw!, and Narka ree 
ognized Antoine Drex. tHe 
had happened, and how he had been hid 
ing in a wood-yard all the afternoon and 
evening, and now implored her to shelter 
him till morning and give him some food 
She fetched him bread and wine and some 


told her what 


cold meat, and he rolled an arm-chair into 
the little kitchen, which was the only ad 
dition to the salon bedroom in her apart 
ment. But Antoine declared he was lodged 
like a préfet. 

Narka was glad to harbor a hunted fel- 
low-creature, to give sanctuary to a vic 
tim of that long-armed and cruel tyrant, 
the law. Very likely Antoine was deep 
dyed in plots against the government; 
but Narka was not the one to think worse 
for that. Every political 
criminal was dear to her for Basil's sake 


of any man 
Nevertheless, though she was glad to open 
her door to Drex, she felt that in doing 
so she was incurring a great personal risk, 
and if Antoine rested easily, she did not. 
All night long she lay awake, listening to 
every sound; a dog that barked, a cart that 
rumbled, made her start. 
fore Antoine gave signs of stirring. 


She was up be 
Then 
she prepared some food for him, and, with 
his shawl drawn round him, he stole out 
in the early morn, and went down to the 
House just as the gate was opened. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV 
NARKA the 


possible consequences to herself, from the 


never gave a thought to 


moment she saw Antoine Drex safe out 
if her house; but the event had excited 


er extraordinarily he forgot that his 
ying to her for shi ‘was the natur 
enough result of her 


Marcuerite in the 


Willi 
mornine, ( he mag 
ified the incident 

} 


‘stined to play 


Into a ole 


portent 


some part in 


utionary drama that was 


enacted all over 


be ns Kurope, or ese 


hy did these chances pursue her? Some 


vent was at 


hand, she said to herself. 


some great event in Which a role was 


surely reserved to her by fate or by Proy 
idence 
60 ie 


said to 


you believe in presentiments ?” 


SHE Marguerite, when they met 
that afternoon. 


‘Certainly !” was t hatie rejoin 


der: ‘I believe them a sign of in 
Marguerite knew that Narka 

fanciful at all and 
she made a point of snubbing her fan 
Just 


overw roucht 


digestion.” 
was morbidly times 


ees 


now she seemed exaltée and 
Nothing occurred during the day to 
justify Narka’s presentiments, but at about 


ten o'clock that night she 


1] 
t 


tied by a 


vas again star 
This time it 


but Lo 


Visitor Was a ring, 


ner 
ion, on the watch for signs and portents, 


v very light ring, iImagina 


t 


it sounded preternaturally loud in the 


stillness. Could it be Antoine come back? 


Marguerite had said they would shelter 


him at the House until he could get away 


to Calvados, his native place. Narka went 


to the door and asked who was there 

A voice auswered in Russian, ‘ [t is 1, 
Narka.” 

Her heart gave a great leap, a low ery 
rose to her lips, the bolt flew 


she 


back 


how—and then she 
Basil Zorokoff’s arms. 


ment life seemed over; 


never knew was in 
Kor one long mo 
she was couscious 


the 


sessing him; his strong arms were clasp 


of nothing but wild rapture of pos 
ing her, his cheek was pressed against 
hers. Was it some sweet madness, or was 
she in heaven ? 

“Are 
his head 
} 


we alone ” he w hispered, raising 


and glancing 


round the dimly 


relaxed his hold 


ighted room, while he 
of her. 
‘* Yes, quite alone. 


Oh, Basil, is it you, 
or am I dreaming ?” 


ened 
Bas 


look er 


‘Where have 


said; have 


vou ¢o 


you 


escaped, 
Prinee consent to vour « 


sasil thre 


rh 


pACK 


he vith remem bered 
i l escap 

train that took 

ance on the E 

his brother Kaiser 
The hh he doe S not 


escaped 


the greatest 
it is a fine thin 
-one S Ow! 
Emperor 
When l 


ala 
} 
An hour 
from the ti 
The ! 


+ 


did not 


‘*My own, 
arms round his 
drop on lis breast. 
me!” 


“of 


course I c 
me look at you 
her ¢] In, al 
light from t 
‘My 


poor 


great 


He felt 
nestled closer to him. 


‘*Don’'t let us talk of that,” she said, i 
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HARPER'S NEW 


S49 past ind ( ( oO 
| } to ear avpout oO 

Oo nN i tha iS hap 

| } t Re f er iit 
l from Sipy 1 

} ( 

“s ame f 
Ivan ¢ | me the 
} s arm round her, and 
+ } + 

( S nec t< 

0 { Ove it iS 


e her loving hea it « reine 
( { ie had done 
} d a ve the brilliant 
( » € N Piva Saw 1) 
| } ea ore du ny 
of the St ition: his mind 
rewdnes d sight, 
( ently grown in pow 
n > is imazed if 
} quickness ch he 
( { L1o) e1ohed chances, 
probab ies, and arrived at pra 
( ons [t is clear that le 
his whole soul and his whol 
» the service of patriotism 
patriot anda hero every ineh 
a straigh nd bold in his 
\ a lover for a queen to be 
And Narka was proud of him 
't swelled with pride in him, she 


him more than she had ever 


done i she loved him h her whole 
ou \ et—shi is conscious of a 
cauisapy tment somewhere It was no 
i] ! abdsol ed int s errand im 
personal object, to have east away, for 
the sake of serving his oppressed fellow 
countrymen, all the pleasures that his 
outh and rank might have claimed; she 
red and applauded the nobleness 
is choice evineed, and vet there 
iS ue disappointment somewhere. 
schenk cruel words recurred to her 
Sting that even the Jor of Basil's 
nr could not allay ** He does not 
ve he only loves his ambition If 
he marries you, it will be from a sense of 
hono Yet Basil was her aflianced lov- 


oO le Yi 
loved 
that 
ll ered 
neeting 
questi 


he was beautiful, and he had come 


ore he went to the sister whom 
so dearly. How could she doubt 
he loved her best? If only he had 
a little longer on the joy of their 


and then entered eagerly on the 
of their approaching marriage! 


Sibyl ?” he said; ‘‘she has been 
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} 
I 





iat sense true? Does she know 


ot our engagement 
I took for granted she did 

‘She never let me suspect it if 
did. And, dear Basil, Iam afraid she w 
resent Our marriage as bitterly as 
Prince.” 


she knows the whole 


‘L hope not, 


truth when I tell her how dear you ar 


to me, and how much I owe vou [ hope 


to win her consent without great diffieul 






She will be 








e easier to persuade 

Narka’s heart sank a 
consent, then, essential 

“You see,” Basil went on, ‘Swe are 
still in my father’s power I am abso 
| itely pe nniless if he does not relent, and 
L could not ask you to marry a beggar, I 
have brought trouble enough a ready on 
you, God knows, without that 

‘Oh, but Lam going to make our for 
tune,” Narka said, with a sudden thrill of 
exultation. And she told him of Zam 
pas offer, and the sple ndid career that 
was ready waiting for her. 

“And I am to live in idleness while 
you work 2?” Basil said, with a laugh; and 
he caressed her. 

‘*“You will be working for the ereat 
cause, while I work for bread. Don't vou 
love me well enough to eat my bread ?” 
She drew herself up, and keeping one 
hand round his neek, she laid the other 
upon his breast. ‘* Say, Basil, do you love 
me well enough to eat my bread 7?” 

He took her hand and kissed it, and 
held it clasped. “The husband ought to 
work for the wife,” he said, ** not the 1 


for the husband.” 


ife 


“That is the philosophy of pride and 
of your aristocratic traditions. A patriot 
should be above such prejudice. Margue 
rite was glad when she heard this chance 
of helping you was in store for me.” 

‘*Marguerite! Ah! how isshe ?” There 
was a tender cadence in his voice as he 
said the name; it struck cold on Narka’s 
heart. 

‘*She is very well. I see her every 
day.” 

‘* Does she seem happy ?” 

‘She is perfectly happy. She loves 
her vocation.” 

‘Ali! That voeation is a wonderful 
thing. But she was an angel always— 
Marguerite.” 

Nobody knew this better than Narka, 
yet to hear Basil say it, and pronounce 











NARKA 


Mareuerite’s name in that soft undertone, 
surned her like the sting of a 


‘* Good ] ave 1] hat 


wasp. 
midnig it 
clock 


“ How the 


you 


On 
‘uck the hour. 
I have kept 


not siep 


Ke SO 


up 


have t myself for 


movement to rise, 
ing and nestled 


** Must 


against hi 


‘ } } 
Sibvl: vil ie 


»made a 
to him 
you go i she sal 1, r 
heek s coat caressingly. 
about 
ho PrP cou 


*T don't 


seen you.” 


mes 


in 


and 
the 
No one has 


l, except 


sisters to me ¢ 
} , 1 . 
loved me_ be yy thi SLY 
,my Narka.”’ 
words were sweet, and tenderly 
but he might 
is heart, Nark: 


round 


ive pressed her 


. thoucht, for his arm 


her The next moment she 
ced at herself for this ingenuity of self 
Heh to her first: he had 

proved by this that she was his chief, 
W hy could not she rest on 

t. and these 


kk It was nat 


id flown 
his 

) 
conten siience 


Lirat and be 


promptings of sick jealousy 
in 


l Narka admired 
od ev 


ral as well as generous and unselfisl 


him to consider Sibyl, ans 
the large hearted love that embr: 


1] 


Ly 


: eae 
ery claim so faithful 


‘* When shall I see you again, darling 
she said, as he gently unwound her arms 
and stood up. 

‘*T will come as early as I can to-mor 


} 


row,” he replied, ‘‘ unless Sibyl sends for 


and 


to come meet me at her house.” 
‘Oh no, not that 
‘T could not 
edy of a first meeting be 
“That is true. Then I will 


and feteh vou, and we will go back to her 


you 
'’ said Narka, shrink 
h the com 
Sibyl!” 


Ing co throug 


ore 
come here 


together.” 

She went out with him to the dark en 
At 
more and folded her in 
As he released her he whispered, ‘‘ When 
vou see Marguerite you may tell her I 
1 be glad to know that 


try. the outer door he turned once 


a close embrace. 


am here. She wi 
I am safe.” 

‘* Yes, I will tell her,” Narka replied. 
It was kind and natural that he should 
think of sending a message to Marguerite. 


When 


CHAPTER XXXV 


NARKA is up before the « 


looked round 


cissed me My own 
wna ; 


yud for JOS 
es were quic ] 
| meal made ready 


ie dressed. hers¢ 


ne coquetry 
room 


, a " 
r the fl 


yvoman at the 


the best advant 


and changing everything 


| touch must i ive the homely 


yes 
ire own to the pl 


: _ 
and trill 


Then she sat d 
to 


he full-throated r: 


-and began with 


ipl 


She fancied 


Spring 


she fancied herself brin 
‘ T 
ecala mn and 


La 


gathering up gold in bushels 


thunders of applause, 
pou 


herself min 


and 


Ing it out at his fe 


, 
istering to his cing his home 


bright and beautiful, and setting him free 


with a liberated mind in the great 


Work 
in the 


ise he had espoused re iddenly 


midst of her dreams, she reinembered that 


her musie might drown the sound of his 
away the 


the 


ring, and she car from 


and 


ne plano 


moved about, changing chairs 


and the books again, and smiling at 
erything, and humming for very in 


to check the joy that w overflow 
her At last the bell sounded 

to the door. But it rt Ba 
Madame Blaquette. 17 l] 
nnger to her 
the 


to a 


as 


Vas lit 
hela 
elided quick 
door, : l Hen, aropping 
ruilty D 


Vihisper, a: ir yo 


she said, 
privacy 
sie , Madame Blaquette, 


1, cheerful tone 


Certainly 
Narka, in 


in a mood to enjoy the landlady 


I’ plied 


a ligt 


less little fancies 
‘T have 


whispered 


come to warn you ol 


Madame Blaquette, 


squeezing Narka’s arm: ‘‘the police have 


peril,’ 


got notice that you have political papers 
here, and they are coming up to search 
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Burn or hide whatever you 
to 


¢ 


is ho time 


her 


ie panic about 


senses 
Ke 1 
machine é Sti 1. she had those 


papers were 


Who told you the police 
} ced,in sudden 

He 
Place, and sent me back to 


But mak 


comill ne? heas 


alarm. 


met me the other 


e haste, or it will be 


str vanished at the men 


ist 


k's name She looked round 


creature for 


seeking 
The re was none: 
burn 


corner 


could 


she 
was not a hole or 
arrow space W here they would be 
the ly nx eyes of the police for 
ke the papers and run down 
ers,” she said. 
ir young lady,the police will meet 
They 
Then | 


1 


are coming up the street.” 

cried Narka, clasp 
There 
was a sound of men’s footsteps in the en 
and seizing Ma- 
the wrist, she drew 


aleove, dragged a 


am lost! 


ing her forehead with both hands. 


try ‘*Come,” she said; 
Bl iquette 


r to 


dame by 


the box 
ider the bed, unlocked it, and took 
easket which contained the 


ory 


papers and Basil's articles, and thrusting 


it into the landlady’s hands, ‘* There! hide 
it under your shawl], and take it down to 
Sceur Marcuerite 


for me.” There was a 


ringatthe door. ** ¢ yh, my God! there they 
are!” she cried, turning white to the lips. 
if | can get out 
Ma 


a back way, 


throu: kitchen window,” said 
‘Bring a chair.” 
to the 


window, 


dame BI iquette. 


Narka 


down a 


kitchen. 
let 
landlady to 


They hurried 


the 


open 


helped the agitated 


it, and then drew up the chair 


ind shut the window, and went back into 


The bell rang a second time. 
in 
whipped hound, walked to 


the room 


Narka 
limb LKE a 

and ope ned it. 
Mare 


’ she cried, breathlessly. 


trembling her strong 


young 


Come in 
And she 
‘in a few hurried words what had 


ierite, it is you! 


happened 
‘And she is gone down with the box 
to said Marguerite; ‘‘then I must 
hurry home and be there to meet lier.” 
Narka been thankful to 


Thit 


would have 
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have the support of her presence when 
the police came; but it was all-important 
to get the casket into safe keeping, so she 
did not detain her. Marguerite was not 
surprised on reaching the House to find 
that Madame Blaquette had not 
rived: the back way made a great 


yet ar 
round, 
and the old lady might linger to make 
sure of avoiding the police. The dispen 
sary window commanded the court; Mar 
cuerite went in there, so as to see her the 
But ten 
passed, then twenty,and Madame Blaquette 
did Could 
seen escaping from the window and fol- 
This 
improbable; still,when half an hour pass 


moment she arrived. nynutes 


not appear. she have been 


lowed and arrested ? was highly 
ed, Marguerite grew nervous. There was 
All the Sisters were 
absent on their rounds, or engaged in the 


Suddenly the sound of a light 


no one to consult. 


schools. 
hammer fell on herear. She opened a door 
off the dispensary; it into 
which they had smuggled Antoine Drex. 


was a closet 
He was cobbling an old boot, nailing a sole 
to it. 
and cunning as a rat; he knew the po 
lice, and he knew every turn of the Janes 
and courts through which Madame Bla 
Marguerite told him 


Antoine was safe as a tombstone, 


quette had to pass. 
what had happened. 
‘** Most likely she’s hiding till she makes 
sure those vermine are out of the way,” 
said Antoine. ** Keep your eye on the gate, 
ma old Blaque will turn up.” 
He nodded, and went on with his job; but 
he knit his brow with a scowl. 
Take care you don't stay too long at 
that, Antoine,” Marguerite; ‘‘the 
blood might go to your head and bring 


soeur ; 


said 


on congestion.” 

“Oh! I’m all right, ma sceur,” he re 
plied, nodding confidentially. 

Marguerite felt a little reassured. She 
went back into the dispensary and kept 
her watch on the gate; but when an hour 
went by, and there was no sign of Ma 
dame Blaquette, she could bear it no long- 
er. She 
resolved to go back to Narka and see what 
had happened there, at any rate. She 
opened the door of the closet to tell An- 
toine she was going, but to her surprise 
Where and how 
She remembered there 


The suspense was intolerable. 


the place was empty. 
had he gone off ? 
was a way out by the garden, but he must 
have got out of the window; and why on 
earth had he done this? He was to have 
made his escape that evening, travelling 





p 








in a wine wagon till he got to Caen, when 
he was to be rolled off the truek, and to 
make his way on foot to St. Aubin, his 
native village. It seemed to Marguerite 
that everybody was on the wrong tack to 
day She walked quickly on to Narka’s. 
Her hand shook as. she pulled the bell, 
and she uttered an exclamation of relief 
ien Narka appeared. 

Well ?” 

There has been nobody I begin to 
think Madame Blaq iette imagined the 
vhole thing.” 

‘But the box? What has she done 
vith it?” 

‘The box? Hasn't she taken it to 
you? 

‘*No: she has never been near me.” 

Narka turned deadly pale. A horri 
ble suspicion flashed through both their 
minds. ‘*Oh,my God! it was atrap,” said 
Narka;‘‘ it was a trap set for Basil. They 
saw him here last night 

The scared expression on Marguerite’s 
face reminded Narka that she had not 
told her about Basil's arrival 

Oh, darling!” she said, **‘ we have not 
iad a moment to breathe, or [should have 
told you Basil has escaped; he is here in 
Paris. He came tosee me last night; and 
[ was expecting him again this morning 
when that dreadful woman came.” 

‘Basil is here!’ Marguerite repeated, 
in blank amazement. 

“Yes: he came late, about ten o'clock, 
and staid till midnight; I watched him 
across the Place; there was not a soul 
about: but those blood-hounds must have 
tracked him!’ She wrung her hands in 
misery. 

They stood silent, both their hearts 
beating with terror. 

‘*Do you know at all what those papers 
contained ?” Marguerite asked, under her 
breath. 

‘IT faney they were a political pro 
gramme, or something of that sort, drawn 
up by a man who is dead since, Ivan 
Gortf told me. But then there were 
those articles in Basil's own handwrit- 
Ing. Oh!” 

Marguerite did not know what articles 
she was talking about: Narka had never 
tald ler-of those translations, or of the 
meeting. 

**Narka,” she said, laving her hand on 
the girl’s arm, ‘‘do you think there was a 
confession in them? About Father Chris- 
topher ?” 


NARKA. 











‘IT don’t think so; but I don’t know 
Oh, Marguerite, what is to be done 
** Where is Basil staying ¢ asked Mar 


ouerite 


*Tdon’t know; Inever thought of 


no him But Sibyl will know; | 


ry t 
Mos 


] Ww 
likely W 





God! | feel half mad!’ She put 
hand to her forehead, and dropped into a 
seat 


“We don’t know yet whetl 


Lier ie IS 
caught,” said Marguerite, ‘‘or even like ly 
to be caught; don’t let us jump at tne 
WOrst CONCLUSION In a minute The whole 
thing may be a silly seare of that old 
roose Blaquette’s invention 

‘But she said Schenk sent her to warn 
me. How could she have known I had 
papers unless he or some one told her?” 

There was no deny ing this 

‘Well, you can't sit here waiting to be 
arrested,” said Marguerite. ‘** Puton your 
bonnet, and go round by the back way, 
and take refuge with Madame Drex And 
this evening you can steal down to us.” 

Narka heaved a great sigh, but 


not move 

‘*Dear Narka, for Basil's sake don't 
lose heart,” Marguerite entreated. ‘* Get 
up and go, and I will hurry off to Sibyl.’ 

Oh, Sibyl! Sibyl!” Narka cried, in an 
accent of poignant pain. 

“Go!” Marguerite persisted, trying t 


neg to 
make her rise Narka seemed incapa 
either of resisting or deciding. She rose 
passively , and let Mareu rite lie ip on her 
bonnet and cloak. 

‘*Let me see you safe out by the 


dow before I go,” said Marguerite. 
s3ut Narka, roused at last to 


t 


Win- 


some re 
alization of her position and of the neces 


Sity of the moment, said that she must 
put away some few things and lock her 
drawers. This was reasonable enough, 
and Marguerite, seeing that she had re 
covered hie r presence of mind, Was Satis 





fied to leave her behind and hurry off on 
her own mission. They stood at the door 
together. Narka took her in her arms 
and kissed her, a long, loving kiss. 

**God bless you, Marguerite! You are 


God's providence to me always 


She opened the door to let her out. As 
she did so, two men stood outside. One 
was the Commissary of Police. He laid 


his hand on Narka’s shoulder and said, 
‘I arrest you in the name of the Em per- 


or! 


[To BE CONTINUED. | 
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CHAPTER I 
MAID MEET 
Aure] a Vanderpool 


‘tly wh 
1\ }} 


} 
lWdaenh 


MISTRESS 


AND 
Miss 
at happen 
Then Tony 
ited 


her 


pis¢ de, as rel 


uncle John in 

tconscientious man 

g OWS: 
] 

i@ reading 

morning—that 


about hail past 


} 1 
have peen 


a very little 


venty-seven min 


John 


began to 
Miss Au 
sumed her main narra 
yup, and in the corridor 
the head 
and had 
isl ed manners, li ce a diplo 
Uncle 
re discussing whether 
Pilat did did 


ich led her to consider, as 


with 
VS SO civil, 
think 


Jolin 


— 
aidn [ 


hot 


is or 
» stairs, whether she should 
and to 
hadn’t 


change her shoes; 


recollection she 


n’s face « x pressed un flatter 


» in the accuracy of this last 


statement 
W hen 


room On 


suddenly the door of the corner 


the right burst open, and she saw 
t she saw she could not exactly say 
what 
to 


ed indeed to ¢ 


heard she felt 


for she should 


she 


heard 


; : 
unable affirm, 


. 


oO any one, even a 
tranger, injustice, and she could 
ile it with her conscience to re 
what 


surprise might have caused her to 


a fact the suddenness and 

ner 

completely misinterpret; and Uncle John 

‘w that anything sudden was apt to 

» her, and to produce too powerful 

pression 

Here Mr. John Vanderpool rattled his 
per and interposed: 

‘ mind your conscience, Aure- 


The 


for 


tell your story, can’t you ? 
lear, the facts.” 


ied profoundly. 


5. my ( 
| ‘That is the 


phe sig 


T 
I 


MAID. 


LIS HOWARD 


S 


trouble, uncle; I am not sure that 
facts.” 


‘Well, then, the probable, possil le 


are 
be taken with all caution, highest 
uation of the facts.” 

W ith 4 
continued: 

*T had just reached the 
the d 
the 
lent and loosely put togethi 


r of abject seit-reproach s 


an al 


iF 


landing 
oor opposite flew open, and tli 
more 


rt 


’ , . 
countess, uncle, LOOKING 


nan 


in a white wrapper or a toilet sacq 


was all so sudden, I cannot say wl 
but this I know, positively, Uncle 
with C 


was trimmed and 


it 
and white and loose and flying in e 


big 


ery 


IUnY 3; 


direction; and she exclaimed some 
thing in German too fast for me to under 
at 


and she had a 


stand ; least, that is my impression; 


great ivory hair-brush 
her upraised hand, and stood between n 
and the heht: and, oh, uncle, there was a 
movement and there v 
the little maid came spinning 
may literally say 
threshold; and the door slammed, and 
the little maid picked herself up had 
been flung or pushed or had fallen on one 
and there J] 
] 


her; and there she stood and looked at 


vas &@ sound, and 
I think J 
over tl 


spinning 10 


she 


knee stood and looked at 


me,” 
Miss 
horror 


wit 
with 


Aurelia 
and her struggle with her con 


paused, overcome 


science. 

‘** Bravo, Aurelia! 

‘*How can 
gasped. ‘‘It is so terrible!” 

‘*My dear,” rejoined Mr. Vanderpool, 
unfeelingly, ‘it is the only interesting 


Go on! go on!” 


she 


you laugh, uncle ?” 


thing I have ever known to happen in 
Lucerne. Your impressions are perfect 
What next ?” 

She gave him a pathetic look 
were being led sadly astray, and went on, 
mournfully 

‘*As soon as I had recovered my pre- 
for, indeed, uncle, what- 
ever the circumstances really may hay 
been, I felt as if the skies had fallen 
said to the little maid: ‘ Are hurt / 
Can I do anything for you?’ I suppose | 
looked agitated.” 

‘*T presume there can be no reasonable 
doubt of that, my dear.” 

‘“At all events, the 


as if she 


sence of mind 


you 


little maid — the 





whole 
al swered 
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side of her faee was red, uncle 


me in her civil, 
little 


sual had happened 


nice, c 


if 


neery, 


ynforting way, nothing 
that 


Pr Thad imag 
that dishevy 


es me feel almost 

iminous loose 
but a f dreadful vi 
the little 


¢ 


were 


maid said, would | 
‘use her imbling so awk 
vy and start! Then she found 


key, W en 
if icked l 


which I had accidentally dropped, 


Owlng my excitemen 


iad los ip my handker 


also my eye-glasses which had fa 


nd open d my door for me, and led 
» the sofa, vlass of 


and po ired outa 
rand I drank it and felt better, 
exceedingly hetie 
But why 


Imagine 


as so 


thy. 


Svmp it 
| 

Maun, 

Surely 


and 


wo} 


vou 


cannot the 


. t ] 
pamntul not 


I in 


then me, and 


Matthew Arnold to compose my nerve 


ask d 


! 
came back and 


\n hour later she 

in the most natural way in the world, 
f I didn’t want And that i 
to you, Unele John 


s what 
()f 


a maid. 
to 
is very, very sudden, and re 


| wish Say 


irse it 
] ] r } 
res a great deal of ful eht,and 


1 } 
¢ t 


mpressed it upon her that 


ot eare 
iS 1M pos 
for me to consider it for an instant 
til I had consulted you; and I beered 
her to fully understand that she was to 
yuild no real hopes upon the probability ; 
still L have resolved to go as far as this 
that is to say, if you see no objection—I 


should like to try her, Uncle John; I real 
think I should.” 
He meditatively 


1 .. 4 
iose whole rentie ben 


1¢ : 
mis niece, 


at 
seemed to quiv- 


oazed 
with a kind of latent apology to the 
the had 


mistake feared 


for mistake she 


world 
the 


was about 


for which she 


t above all, abject 


LO THAKE | 
conscience 


life 


apology to her ewn insatiable 
hich tyrannized over her innocent 
W th Juegernaut rapacity. 
‘I wonder that we have never thought 
we have 


this before. I wonder that 


ted for a maid to be literally flung at 
head. Why, if you had one, Leould 
leave you with a clear conscience.” 

mind ?” 


if the girl is 


vour 


‘Then you really wouldn't 
** Mind ? 
a decent and honest body, I shall receive 
her with open arms. Figuratively, my 


Bless my soul, 


MAID 


DOaY 


and 


ve gamed 


Vanderpool looked ruetf 
I don't 
bored shot 

at 

vays had that effect upon 
e sooner I’m off for 
better And I] 
and look at the lion as lone 
You, at 


With apoplexy 


mut star that moribund 


ing 
of a lion has al 
! At all events. t] 


Marienbad the 


tay 


advise you 
here 


like, Aurelia 


to s 


as you least, are 
not threatened 


‘IT hi 


co to Constance 


} 
1 
OUT 


hat Is 


tho ieht Ul 
a little late) 


Was SO pleasant and qui 


ve 
uncle I've 
heard it 
Quieter than Lucerne 
‘Well, nev 
The maid is a good ide 
If she’s 
be | 
name, by-the-way ?” 
Miss Aurelia flutt 


his interest i 


a groan. 
» vou 


like. 


} 


1 
, } 1 ’ 
L dea an honest girl, 


could 


ere d Wi 
n her scheme 
she replied 

Again |] 
laughed. 


‘It seems to 


n h hrew back his 


be a very good name,” she 


remarked, deprecatingly, perplexed by his 
mirth, 
‘Excellent 


for 


But 


use ? It’s 


excellent isn't it too 


erand common such a 
Then the two of 
\ntoninia 


+ peer y 
> tray 


mouthful, 


know. 

Aure lia 
Isn't it too Imposing for the 
12 Doesn't 


sions and an §.P.Q.R. pomp ?” 


you 
and ! 


vou tovether 


e it suggest triumphal proces 


Miss Aurelia looked at him in mild and 
aistant interrogation 
ied 


ot sure 


‘Her other name,” she 
lv, “Sis Zschorcher 


conti 
Iam n 


that I pronounce that name very well 


se 


PIOUS 


There’s a certain sound I don’t seem to 
isonants are 


red to 


t The German cor so dif 
And y it 

ly, without preparing my mouth for 

it, 1 fear I should not do it justice. Zseh 
Zschor—Zschorcher.” 
““As you pronounce 


cle John, ‘it 


if I were ob] say 


it,” 


remarked Un 
sounds uncommonly | 


like a 
sneeze.” 

‘If it wouldn’t hurt 
1ight change it to Bates, or Briggs. 
lt 
really matter what one calls them, does it, 
provided they themselves are willing ?” 


T f 1; > . 
ner rfeeimgs, we 


How 


does not 


n 
would Briggs do, Uncle John ? 
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should say. “*Take him!’ said I, staring. ‘ What 
a name that for? 
like Antoninia Let ** Take him, and keep him. You may 
I'll tell you in a twink- have him.’ 
Christening ladies’ ‘** But I don’t want to buy a boy.’ 

a suitable occupation **You needn't buy him. You ma 
‘my years, but it’s more have him for nothing. I have eleven 
staring at the fossil 3 homie. Please take little Wilhelm.’ 
exclaimed Miss Aurelia. *** Woman, are you his mother? I d 


the peaks. manded, sternly. 


‘Of course Lam. That’s why I want 
¢ about the pond.” you to take him. Oh, kind sir, do, 
Oh, Unele John!” take little Wilhelm.’ 
head waiters to interpret ‘Well, Aurelia, to cut a long story 


a 


the portents of clouds hovering over Pila- short, I broke loose from her that time 
tus. Great heavens! are waiters augurs? Fancy me travelling about with a three 

More likely screws. Then, I confess it, year-old boy, and the charitable remarks 
Aurelia, lam in mortal dread of Wilhelm in consequence! But I don’t trust my 
Tell self. That lion ean lead a man into any 
, dear uncle? I do not re- folly,any crime. The worst of it is, Wi 

, helm Tell’s mother knows Iam weak, and 

Im Tell, I say.” is lying in wait for me. If I don't run 

a away, she'll have me yet. I meet them 

‘Oh, I don’t mean the hero and patri- everywhere, and unless I wish Wilhelm 
ot. He's an egregious bore, but one can Tell saddled on me for life, I'd better go 
escape from him. My Wilhelm is alive. ‘**But how beautiful it would be, unc 

My Wilhelm is not traditionary. You how tender, kind, and benevolent!” 
see, I was walking the other day toward ‘‘No, my dear; thanks! No merry 
Brunnen, with no intentions under hea- Swiss boy for me. How doI know what 





ven except to get away from that beastly he has inherited? By the time he is fow 
lion. On the road I met a woman with teen he may develop a goitre; he may be 
a beautiful boy three years old. He was acretin. The lion must commit further 
a sturdy, rosy little chap, with vellow ravages upon my intellect before I reck 
curls and a jolly smile. The fact is, he lessly adopt. Still, I confess my we: 
smiled pointedly at me. He began the ness. There is safety in flight, for 
f. I, like an old fool, pat- smile of Wilhelm Tell works like mad 

ted his head. Now I’m the last man in ness in my brain. Who knows? Pe 
the world to go about patting children. haps he can’t do anything but smile. I 
When did I ever pose for the benevolent never heard him say a word. Do you 
old gentleman? But that lion can drive happen to know, Aurelia, if boys of three 
a man into premature senility. Well, I usually converse ?” 
patted him. Then I said, ‘What's your ‘*T think that they gently prattle, un 
name?’ Imbecile question; another re- cle.” 
sult of the lion. The boy only smiled. ‘“Gently prattle! H’m! Well, sum 

‘Up spoke the woman. ‘Wilhelm mon your Roman Abigail, and I'll give 
Tell,’ she said, courtesying her a name constructed out of a mere 


mischief himsel 


‘“*Oh, come now, that’s a downright fragment of the one with which she is so 
swindle.’ plentifully supplied. And then, if sh 
‘“*No, it isn’t,’ protested the woman, seems to be the right kind of a person to 
astonished and aggrieved. ‘His father’s look after you—though, to be sure, you 
name is Tell, and this is littlke Wilhelm.’ of all women, are safe enough any} 
‘T laughed, gave him a frane,and went where 
Way ‘* Yes,” interrupted Miss Aurelia, bri 
nutes later I heard a voice dling softly; ‘I hope that my dignity 
‘feet behind me. my discretion 
as the honest and indignant wo- ‘Bless my soul! it’s no question of dig 
vith her child. nity and discretion. Absence of danger 
‘Oh, sir,’ she began, breathlessly, doesn’t by any means invariably depend 


‘please take little Wilhelm.’ upon high-toned qualities. Never mind, 
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Aurelia. You are a very rood vir), if we 
don't 


‘It is stupid for y 


always understand each other.” 


ou with only me, I 
‘I wonder 
Do 


sure 


know,” she rejoined, gently 


at vou have had so much pat 
once for Marienbad. l am 
Antoninia But, Un 
cle John, | am beginning to have my mis 
If th 
lf-indulgent 


1¢ nce 
start at 


you will like 
IS Shouid be Loo luxurious, 
You know I do not 
I have no sew 


nes 


tively require a maid. 


whatever at present, except an occa 
something 
be 
money 
Antoninia could used to 
better advantage devoted to the Society 
yr Teaching Indigent Young Women the 
ise of the Caligraph ?” 
‘ Aurelia,” 


‘charity begins at home. 


stitch in a rlove, or 


If I 


° ] , F 
to a weak impulse? If the 


sional 


qually trifling. should yielding 
which 
be 


| Shaikh pay 


uncle 
Have I not 
longer than 


’ 
interposed her 


rrave 


remained here three weeks 


our agreement, waiting for your friends, 
instinct of self-preservation 


Hom Some 


has led elsewhere? Do you wish to save 
of the 

Do 
ceive the imminent danger of the 


of Wilhelm Tell? 


from enlargement liver and 


me 
Lhi¢ 


softening of the brain ? you not per 


descent 


Then proauce your 
‘T will 


a, agitated 


I will,” responded Miss Aure 


but resolute, and rising to 
¢ the bell. 

Presently the waiter ushered in a small, 
and 
twenty, who entered with a complete ab 
», and stood facing Mr. Van 
Her deep-set, shrewd eyes gazed 


dark-haired girl of seven or eight 


sence of bustle 
derpool. 
at } } 29] rT. . {5 . al) } ‘ . 
at him ealmly; her firm, small hands were 
apron; 
her whole personality expresst d repose. 


**She’ll do,’ 


q ietly clasped across her white 


he thought. ‘* Frisky she 
isn't, or handsome, but wholesome she is, 
and cleverer than the whole Vanderpool 
race 

Miss Aurelia’s anxious, gentle, helpless 
fluttered to the other. 

little maid met her gaze, and return 
it with what seemed to Mr. Vanderpool 
very 


lance from one 


remarkable smile. It was defer- 
in the extreme, vet eminently re 
the smile of a 


assuring strong 


and tender nature protecting a we 


aker 
one. Moreover,it was a warm smile, brill 
iantly lighting the calm, self-contained 
face, and displaying two rows of faultless 
teeth. 

‘*Upon my word,” muttered Mr. Van 
derpool, ‘‘ she is handsome, in her way.” 


and demure she watched 


Grave 
judge. 


Annie i 


atom of coquetry 


lis spirited 3 too 
She 


an 


hash 
too 


anything: so 


is sentimental. Tony might mean 


the 
But if 


might she. reasoned 
nomenciator, with 
a Jesuit, 
‘Aurelia,’ he 

Kor that 
who 


snes she’s an lest 


one 
said, *‘ she’s an unknown 


quantity matter, so 1s every 


Her certifi 


ean't hunt 


woman is interesting 
uSé less. as we ip the 


find 


some hody 


We 


parties Who wrote them, or 


to certify to their honesty. shall 
have to risk it.” 

] l- 
looks so 


uncle, she const 


tious, so hi principled. 

‘**T don’t know how she looks.’ rejol 
Unele John 
anyvbod 


OGY Ine 


‘[ know I never 

an I'll cross-examine 
] ] f 

a little if you wish 
“Why did you le 

suddenly ?” 


The 


her journey witnout 


ave vour last plac 
he began 
eracious countess has continued 
me.” 
Her voice was as clear as her gaze 
finished intonatious. 
** Already 
‘Already. To Inter 


In a landau. 


laken,” she replied, succinetly. 


‘lam curious to see how far this won 


derful diseretion will go,” he remarked, in 
Eng] Si) 

‘Your gracious countess was a bit of a 
vixen, wasn’t she? Apt to be violent and 
Made 
Don't 


Ss ifely here 


fling things about now and then ? 
it rather hard for you, didn’t she? 
r 


be afraid: you cah speak oul 


Can any woman resist the satisfaction 
of hitting an enemy when the enemy can't 
hit back he wondered. 
‘She had a 


mitted the girl, seriously. 


rreat deal of acity,” ad 


‘* What was she trying to do with that 
hair-brush ?” 

A change swept over Antoninia’s face. 
Her straight eyebrows, which always had 
a slight upward slant, suddenly ran al 


Her fea- 


Intell 


most to a point above her nose. 


tures were alive with keen rence, 
and her eyes, fixed sharply upon Mr. Van 
derpool’s, seemed to convey from her spirit 
to his a burden of extraordinary 


He flattered himself that he pos 


remminis 
cence. 
sessed as little imagination as 
in that 
felt that he was gazing upon a long per- 


any man 


alive, vet illuminated instant he 


spective of horrors, beginning that morn 


ing at the insulting blow of the irate 
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unspeak 
ancestral 


reQO?! 


next morning, 
irted for Marienbad 
Good-by, Aurelia 
self Don't hesita 
need me You've 
maid,” chuekled tl 
math 
I'll tell you 


Alive up to 


CHAPTER II. 
TONY CONVOYS HER MISTRESS 
CONSTANCE 
THE quiet old town of Constance was 


] } or p 
enlivened a certain season Dy a T¢ id. In 





a summer resort whose picturesqueness is 
characterized by interminable tranquilli 
the honor of meeting . OTA tv. and whose extremest leasure is the 


he corridor for sever: reverse of madly reckless, a feud is obvi 


( 
e obsery YY, ously a boon. Now any feud, with all its 


» looked as if she might ramifications, is rather a difficult thine to 


. did not add, but 


] 


‘+h a person as [’’—t tackle: that is, when « 
brought up with it, 


t 
It 


mentally. were. The travelling public never at 
* she went on, tempted to grasp the beginning or end of 
‘I believe I should suit [ this one, but embraced it on that account 
ysay thatif the gracious Friiu- with no less fervor. It was a hotel feud, 
ve no reason and appertained exclusively to the sum- 
mer cuests, 

command of the The Constanzer Hof. wi: big, airy, 
finish of her man clean, and glarin: ly modern. The Insel 


reme I i i 4 i 
puzzled Mr. Vanderpool, Hotel was serious, ancient, and pictu- 
ainly under a resque, an old Dominican monastery, 

forced at this late pe riod of its existence 
to reluctantly serve a frivolous passing 

throng. 

rt to-day for Germany. I The guests at the Constanzer super- 

nined all the ladies in the house ciliously wondered that pe ople eould de- 

none to whom I sh to apply liberately choose to inhabita place choked 
eracious Fraulein.” by the dust of ages, and permeated by a 

rage her on the spot, and musty, mouldy, not to say monkish fla- 

Lucerne may have under- vor. The Inselites, conscious of pictu 
intellect more than I myself resqueness, prowled along dark stuffy cor- 

and I may be doing a rash ridors to their rooms, ate their dinnen 

I should trust a man that with gusto in the vaulted and dim refec 

girl. You can examine tory, and thanked Providence that tl 

‘or form’s sake. If the effete were not as their prosaic neighbors in the 
F the Old World maltreat her, flagrantly new and monstrous building 

ielter her upon our broad shores; which desecrated the opposite shore, and 

and off he sauntered to stare at the lion was a blot upon the face of nature. 


for the last time It must be admitted that the preroga- 
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iiled 


Tol 


could p 

InCcOoOnSsClOUS 
niean influence brood 
] 
l 


and sometim 


» one would meet 
lors as distinet 
we Of 11 iminated vel] 
f conve 
ttie happenes 
People blessed with a not of 


been know take it so “Hm.” he 


anybody In parti 


months; and f ron Yes, yes. Hu 


r mistance a dead li 
friends had deseribec ; 
its attractions more enliven 


] 
1y Alpine panorama they hi 
his den below 
S¢ rious-minded man, and ( 
th the sphinx-like, fateful announced t 
smile of the ] tel Keeper, he | Lh) pe d ie Wiiich disgorg 


payments of the wsthetes and the world tr f 


Oy the weal and woe of both 


houses pres ded one and the same power 

He created and encouraged the rivalry. 

He sowed,.and most especially he reaped, 

Any hotel can have an elevator, he rea- a covey 
soned. Not every one may boast an ar- bel 


tistic feud. So he pulled his wires, and madd 


the puppets merrily danced th .ndivid 
Antoninia Zschorcher was nobody’ 

puppet. Wh itever Terpsichorean or oth 

er exercise she undertook was apt | uainted. 

at the instigation of her own 4 

When she and Miss Aurelia stood on th 

platform of the railway station at Coli 

stance she w: ignorant of the pl wee al of men, 

all its works. But at such moments she — straps, 

usually proceeded upon certain broad have 

general principles. Miss Aurelia, never trifle 

in the thirty-three years of her existence he gav 


so advantageously dressed, and already cence 
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floor 


rooms at fifth-floor prices, and win- 


With a southern exposure and adapt 


the sunset, on the northeast 


room for a 


tone at his el 


a decided little 


it business 


\\ ho Ss it aliso recog niz 
His pallid 
d the 


vanished 


q features ex 


ing Tonv’'s type 1): 
sudden relief, ai 


presser artificial 


strained Swiss honey from his 
sinile 
Miss Vanderpool,” replied Tony, enun 
ciating the name with ineffable 
He 
memory 


The Vanderpool family - 


ng easily to his 


respect. 


raised his eyebrows and searched his 


added, 


she 
aid, 


hereturn- 


ah, . ves, of course, 


C but with deference. 


acvue £ 
] 1 

It’s worth your while to please her, 

Sie 


murmured, confidential 


ry way,” she added, with sig 


‘Give her something good, 
and put me anywhere you like, but near 
her.” 


** Henri!” 


of the black-coated phantoms, ** 


the director beckoned to one 
show this 
lady to fifty-three 

The 


mind his chief 


waiter stared, and ventured to re- 


‘Reserved for the Princess Shilly 
Shally ig 

; “repeated the 
autocrat. 

Henri swooped down upon Miss Aure 
lia’s travelling accoutrements, and ascend- 
ed the great stairway like a perambulating 
Colossus of Rhodes. 

Miss Aurelia found herself 
in a large arm-chair by a window over 
} 


vrarden 


> ’ 
Presently 


looking the and lake, and waited 


upon, watehed over, and protected like a 
had not elected to 


join the worldlings, was not cognizant of 


eradied infai she 


f the wsthetes, and did not 


with 


ana) 


she 


had made her entry 


banners flying, and had even ousted a 


princess. It was the first time in her life 
that she had been thoroughly taken care 
of, and she felt exceedingly comfortable 
and happy. Accustomed to a patronizing 
masculine protection, to the careless good- 
nature of a superior being to whom she 
helplessly clung, sensitive to his appro- 
bation, and painfully conscious that she 
wineing daily beneath 
of his bluff tolerance, 


rarely gained it, 


the covert irony 
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her enjoyment of Tony would be difficult 
to portray. Uncle Jolin was cood to her, 
but the 


was a persiste nt 


often patient, always generous; 
fact remained, his niece 
ly humorous object to him, and this she 
vaguely but sorely felt 

The balminess, then, of two weeks of 
Tony transcended a cycle of Uncle John 
The of being approached 
with deference, handled are; the 
luxury of having her judgment gravely 


deliciousness 


with e 


solicited; in short, the bliss of being 
portant 
Miss Aurelia’s much-repressed being. 


li- 
all this was novel and sweet to 
But 
Tony was SO bonny and brieht, SO quick 
and clever, so superior, so near perfection 
her mistress might have been overawed, in 
spite of the maid’s gentle and respectful 
demeanor, were it for one fortunate 
flaw, 


petency. 


not 
one comforting suggestion of incom 
Apparently Tony did not know 
right from left; at least, when she brought 
Miss Aurelia’s slippers, she invariably, af 
ter removing her mistress’s boots, applied 
the left slipper to the right foot. 

‘*Do you not see, Tony,” Miss Aurelia 
would say, instructively, * 
formed feet” 
foot. considering 


even in 
she was a little vain of her 
it aristo- 
‘* there must be a difference, there 
Right 
that is so easy, Tony, if you only 


Well 


slender and 
cratic 
is always the mark of the great toe. 
and left 
think.” 

** When the gracious Friulein explains 
it so nicely I seem to understand,” Tony 
‘but, 
I must be incurable, since I always 


would reply, kneeling before her; 
alas! 
commit the same fault.” 

She did indeed. 
ine, atthe hour of changing shoes, the in- 
Her brill- 


smile, handsome teeth, and the be- 


Regularly every even- 


explicable mistake reoecurred. 
lant 
nevolent dimple in her chin lost none of 
their cheerfulness during Miss Aurelia’s 
gently didactic disquisition upon the for- 
mation of the human foot. But the ne 
cessity of giving it imparted each day 
strength and dignity to that 
tion, as mistress of this all but faultless 
maid; and when she closed her eyes to 


iaadyvs pos! 


sleep, after her anatomical lecture, it was 
with a feeling of Solid self-respect such 
as she had never before known. 

And Tony? In flat contradiction 
the misanthropic old saw, *' 
hero to his valet,” her stanch heart re 
quired nothing less than a heroine for a 
She would have economically 
created one for herself anywhere out of 


to 
No man isa 


mistress. 
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“WHEN THE GRACIOUS FRAULEIN 


the most minute heroic fragments, and no 
money could have induced her to remain 
untenable for hero 


ong in a situation 


worship. The prevailing conditions of 
her last engagement were, as has been in 
liecated, turbulent. She had her own im 
mutable code, and voluntarily closed her 
eyes to many idiosynerasies of her previ- 
‘Why have we eyes that 
open and shut, unless we are sometimes 
to shut them?” reasoned Tony. Tyranny 
Accord 


ing to her broad philesophy, a lady could 


ous mistress. 


ind caprice disturbed her little. 


be tyrannical and capricious to her heart’s 
content, provided she would observe prop 
er forms. This the fair countess emphat 
cally refused to do, and Tony, in conse 
quence, left her, but not before her exalted 
sense of decorum had been subjected to a 
series of great and frequent shocks. She 
suffered more in spirit from the disorderly 
relationship of mistress and maid than 
physically from what politely 


LXXV 36 


may be 


Vor No. 448 


MAID 


termed accidental CONCUSSIONS Her soul 


loathed disorder. Her boxes and drawers 


were marvels of symmetrical layers, and 
with blue 


bundles bound ribbons tied in 


little bows: her ideas, too. 
the 


folds and frills held within exact 


prim were as 


sorted in neatest manner, all their 
bounds, 
and bearing the prim little sign-manual 
of their owner. 

When Tony took Miss Aurelia under 
her protection 


eyes of the world Tony entered Miss Au 


that is to say,when in the 
relia’s service—she took her for better for 
spot to he 
at her feet the 


worse, and elevated her on the 
roship. She laid accumu 
lated homage which she had been forced 
to withdraw from the countess, and much 
besides that arose from ardent gratitude. 
mild 


and SOOTHE what helpless lady, she Sé rved 


Attaching herself speedily to the 
her according to her lights. It is by no 
means asserted that Tony’s were the best 
lights in the world, but such as they were, 
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strong, and 
, like the 
Miss Aurelia 
apologetic 


little 


and were 


lamps of 


Ss 


tremu 
softness, 


cheery Tony, 


nee the 


lmimea 


tions of another order of wo 


1d anvthing this side of the king 


Miss 


he power 


more restful th 


il 


neaven an 


was not in t 
S imagination to picture 
Con 


in 


of their arrival in 


having deposited her mistress 


the 


; 
unpacked a 


V-chair DY isant w adow 


] 
Ly 


ple 
dressing - case, 
to bring a slight refresh 
Miss Aurelia 


ile enjoying the view. 


proposed 
ot which could 


par 


I could go down myself, Tony, 
, DY chance, anybody L know is 
here 


eracious Friiulein could indeed, 
if she we not already so fatigued, and 


re 
here it is quiet and cool, and the gracious 
BK rii ile 


adOoWN-Stalrs 


be so comfortable, while 


an 
it 


Im Cc 


IS noisy WILD new 


many 
arrivals 
That is true, T 


ic ip ot tea here ” 


ony. You might bring 


Thi 


Or a half-bottle of wine?” Tony 


ap 
proved of wine, and was prejudiced against 
tea 

And you could give me my embroid 
ery as I sit here.” 


Or the pleasant book which amuses 


the gracious Friiulein so munch,” suegested 


Tony. with her convincing smile. She 
thought Miss Aurelia stooped too much 
over her needle-work 


Miss Aurelia 


tativelyv out of the w indow 


turned and looked medi 


rited motionless 


Tony 


nv,” at leneth began Miss Aurelia, 
the condi 
ich for two weeks had | 


ed 


fatigued, and it 


gentle dignity born of 


tions wh eautified 


and enlarg her life, ‘tas [ am already 


somew hat 


coo! 


IS quiet and 
here, and 
all 


some 


and comfortable so very 


down-stairs with the arrivals, 


bring 


hoisy 


you may me lunch and a 
little wine, and, Tony, give me the Tauch 


nitz volume I was reading on the train, 


p ease 
, cry ively obeved 


Mutually 


separale d 


satisfied, mistress and maid 


descended to the lower re- 


bearings, 


Tony 


gions Lo 


now 


take and discover as 


soon as possible that most important guide 
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to conduet above and below stairs 


which 


In 


direction salams must be made 
Meeting three yawning waiters cumbering 
the passage, she sent one of them flyi: 
for fresher than fresh water, another for a 
rose from the garden, and the third to find 
a salver of special shape and size. In con 
sequence, as she entered the servants’ din 
ing-room, she was shortly followed by her 
vassals. 
The 


At a small table sat a heavy, elderly, red 


room was large and comfortable 
faced man solemnly drinking beer. Tony 
with one glance took his mental measure 
Only a gentleman’s gentleman could at 
tain to that expression of colossal arro 
gance when exclusively enjoying his own 
Through a of 
doors an agreeable kitchen perspective was 


society. succession open 


and 
ly 


KK 


visible, a handsome, white-capped 


Krench cook at the head of his minions 
and scullions. Tony, with great ingenu 
ity, kept the three waiters ministering to 
her wants. The salver was not quite to 
her taste, the napkin was not folded prop 
erly, the bread was too old, the wine too 
But her smile and her voice com 
The 
man drinking beer turned his somewhat 
Tony, having near 
ly completed her arrangements, stepped 


new. 
pensated for her exactions. creat 


glassy eyes upon her. 


back and regarded the tray critically 
The three lank waiters watched her open 
mouthed. The great man put down his 
beer glass and stared. Tony walked by 
him with composure, and passed through 
the room and adjoining pantries straight 
into the kitchen, where she accosted the 
The 
Frenchman was a gallant man, and liked 
cheery little maids with neat waists and 
To her practical inquiry if 
he had not something nice to tempt her 
lady’s appetite, he generously responded 


cordon bleu in his own language. 


bright eves. 


by displaying a series of choicest tidbits, 
begged her to apply to him personally ev- 
ery day, and assured her he and his larder 
were at her feet. 

Tony, always simple and modest before 
true merit, gratefully replied that 
should deeply regret giving him the slight 
est trouble, but he would readily under- 
stand that for a lady like her lady, Miss 
Vanderpool, nothing in this imperfect 
world could be too good. 

The Frenchman responded that her sen- 
timents were most elevated, and she could 
rely upon him. In fact, he would at once 
dedicate a recent creation of his genius, a 


she 
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brilliant composition for which he sought 
a fitting name, to her lady. On the 
day’s menu she would perceive ** Pounding 
a la Vanderpool.” He escorted her to 
the entrance of his realm, where they 


next 


parted with delightful ceremony and ex 
pressions of mutual esteem. 

This episode was closely observed by the 
great man with the beer. ‘‘ Who in the 
dickens is this genteel little body that 
walks calmly over the course, and exerts 
influence in high places?” he asked him 
self. For, after all, to a truly thoughtful 
observer, the greatest man in a great hotel 
is the cordon bleu cook 


MAID 


AN 
epauaean es sien 


2 


Preceded by a waiter to open doors, fol 


lowed by a waiter with the tray, and with 
waiters bowing obsequiously as she pass 
ed, Tony made her exit. The gentleman's 


ntleman in the corner, accustomed, like 


ve 
al 


] vreal persons, to be fawned upon, Was 
unconsciously impressed by the indiffer 
ence with which had 

When, after ten or fifteen minutes, having 


ministered to the needs of her mistress, she 


she treated him 


returned and seated herself with a fine air 
of leisure, he was pleasurably moved 

‘* Anything will do for me,” she said to 
a waiter, with amiable negligence. ‘‘A 
little bread and meat and a glass of wine.” 
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This was all that had been served to her 


mistress; but everything 1 


1 this world de 

pends upon the point of vie 
[ should conclude,” mused the great 
man in the corner, *‘that she had nothing 

s than a duchess in tow 
Waiting for her modest repast, Tony 
° 1 into space with an expression of r¢ 
1 insolence It was the one thing 
ich she had chosen to learn from the 
countess, and it set better on the maid than 
on the lady of high degree; for Tonvy’s 
face was fine, with a delicate, slightly aq 
uline nose, and sensitive curves playing 


about the mouth, anda cheerfully satirl 
cal gieam of the eve, while the countess 
viewed in the most charitable lieht, was 


but a somewhat shapeless mass of human 


The Grand Mogul coughed and deigned 

to draw near 
Lhem!” he said ‘You are new, I 
believe ?” 

Tony had deftly extracted from the 
waiters, as they journeyed upstairs, all 
that if was important to know about ‘* per 
manents.” She therefore smiled her pret 
tiest, with that frank deference far re- 
moved from serv ility supposed to be pleas 
ing to clever sovereigns, and answered, 
sweetly, ‘‘ We have just arrived.” 

‘* Hm,” he returned, regarding her neat 
little person with an approving stare; then 
relapsed into silence, 

‘So glad to tind genteel society,” chirp 
ed Tony 

‘Passable, passable,” he returned, 
gloomily ‘* Unfortunately there’s al 


ways considerable second-class that trav 


els 

“There is,” sighed Tony, responsively 
depressed 

‘Why second-class folks travel at all 

is a mystery,” he continued. ‘‘It would 
be better taste if such as they should just 
stay modestly at home, and not intrude 
themselves on such as we.” 
‘* It would indeed,” echoed Tony, reso 
lutely pulling down the corners of her 
mouth, over which her eyes were twink- 
ling rebelliously; ‘*‘ but, dear! dear!” she 
added, with the countess’s own stare, 
‘what can one expect of them ?” 

‘True, too true,” he groaned. He then 
regarded her with a searching look, as if 
to satisfy himself that he was not about to 
impart a sacred mystery to an unworthy 
being or a scoffer. 


‘We,.” he announced, with immeasu- 
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rable loftiness—‘‘ we are the High-Dud 
eons.” 

‘And we,” returned Tony, equally su 
perb, ‘* we are—the Vanderpools.” 

She filled her glass with red wine and 
cut a slice of bread from the narrow 
French loaf with an abstracted air. 

: Vanderpool yy repeated the great man, 
slowly and interrogatively 

“My last engagement,’ she communi 
cated, frankly, ‘was with the Countess 
Blaublutheim.” 

‘IT know that family,” said the man 
q 1ICKIYN 

‘IT don’t say that it isn’t a very good 
family,” she continued, balancing he 
fork reflectively ; ‘‘ but there are better, 
smiling triumphantly at her new ac 
quaintance. 

‘Tt’s a well-known family,” he ven 
tured to say. 

‘Oh dear, yes,” she responded, indif 
ferently; *‘ but the tone left something to 
be desired. Tone, tone—it is a necessity 
of my being!” 

‘Ah! he murmured, expansively; ‘1 
was sure the instant [saw you that you 
were one of us. Vanderpool is the name?” 

‘Vanderpool it. The Vanderpools.” 

Not to know Vanderpool argued him 
self unknown, was the eloquent burden of 
Tony’s speech. . 

‘* Good-evening, Mr. 

‘‘High-Dudgeon,” prompted the great 
man, majestically. ‘‘General High-Dud 
geon. Major-General.” 

Tony, having travelled far and wide, 
at once perceived that she was in a hotel 
where the second table enjoyed a special 
distinction; where its society represented 
in small the claims of its masters; and 
where, to avoid commonplace repetitions 
of Marie and Thomas, and to spare over 
charged memories the trouble of learning 
surnames, people were designated, with 
elegant simplicity, by the appellations of 
the families which had the honor of em 
ploying them. 

‘*Good-evening, major-general. Best 
thanks,” she returned, with her lowest 
courtesy. 

‘Good-evening, Miss Vanderpool,” he 
reciprocated, highly pleased. 

Late that night, in her stuffy little room, 
which opened upon the square court in 
the interior of the vast building, and 
which smelt of the ghosts of long-perished 
dinners, Tony, by the flickering light of a 
tallow dip, wrote a long letter. She ad- 
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‘essed it, in a singularly masculine hand 
o Herr Eduard Maler, 
the 


va German girl, t 
Suabian 


ul 


certain littie town ol 


As she wrote, 


Yberland, her cleanly e 


outh ec urved Ih Inhnhumeradie smiles over 


er pretty teeth, and her whole expression 
yvered on the border-land between rogu 


ness and malice. She said her prayers 


ipulously, after the Roman Catholic 


vm, but the smile on her lips and in hea 


lingered through 
the 
Lhe 
Au 


light 


mMcine’, revbvelllous eves 


her observances found 


d 
orridor, where all wy 


Tony 
looked 
lent in Miss 


Or oie OO} across 


amusing 
iS § 
in bower. the dim 


tw 


oots, turned up slightly 


elliaS virg 


o long and slender 
at 
instep and an uncertain 
them 


inspected the 


ony perceived 


the toes, 


nh 
a low 
She 


took up, and conscien 


ously condition of their 


buttons. 
‘Right 


und i 


left,’ she murmured, smiling, 


1 the smile ho malice, only 
* Right 
left; it is so easy, Tony, if you think,” 


the 


was now 

irmth and infinite protection. 
sne repeated, softly, putting boots 
against the door. 


back 


The dear, good, innocent lady!” 


[1] 


POINTS 


CHAPTER 

TONY ASCERTAINS THE 
COMPASS, AND DIRE( 
ACCORDINGLY. 


OF THE 


MISS AURELIA’S 


rs 

COURSE 

[rt would searcely be overpraise to state 
that Tony’s method of presenting Miss 
Aurelia to the distinguished consideration 
of the hotel of 
certain resemblance to the tactics of that 


world Constance bore a 
perfect herald and astute observer of men, 
Puss-in-Boots,announcing along the high- 
way the approach of the Marquis of Cara 
She did not create her surroundings. 
She 


Das. 
She simply adapted herself to them, 
lived in no ideal world, and was unac 
quainted with the atmosphere of the moon. 
Hard experience had taught her to call a 
spade a spade in her own inner conscious- 
What name she gave the homely 


implement before the world varied with 


ness. 


circumstances. 

Not so much what she said as what she 
did not say produced a subtle and power 
ful impression. She seemed always to 
rely upon the intelligence of her auditors 
to supply what discretion forbade her to 
She never, for 


reveal. instance, stated 


MAID 
that Miss Aurelia was the descendant of a 
duke, never boasted that sl} 
{ put 


owned a 


ie 
co iple of sil when duke 


Lie 


ver mines; 


‘Ss 


and silver mines and such pleasing trifles 


were under discussion in the servants’ 


all, Tony’s face wore an expression of 


impenetrable reserve and savacity She 


. when 


sne 


pecame COnNSDICUOUSLY 


hrilled 


behind her hand at tales 


icence which amazed her col 


Then her devotion, her haste, 


Important arr whe 
Miss 


themselves eloquent ( 


n performing the 


Aurelia, 


yn 


HiyV a Sih 


t auty tor 


SMmaLLesS 


is true,” her zeal seemed to Say ; 


Miss Vanderpool’s shaw] 


consider 


merely lass of water: but. oh, 


a g 
citizens of Vanity Fair do yo iL not perceive 
it is Miss Vanderpool’s glass of water ? 


In ; of 
dining-room, Tony occupied, before twen 


the genial society the servants 


ty-four hours had passed, an enviably sé 
and even graced at dinner 


al 


eure position, 


the seat of honor the generals 


right 


hand 


The general, at this time deioening to 


officiate in the capacity of valet to a mod 


est and infirm old gentleman, a retired 


officer of the English army, remarked to 
a friend, who happened to be travelling 
‘I say, Ruy 


with the Ruy-Brie family 
tt One 


Brie, little 


them deuced Hamerican millionairess 


Vanderpool’s got a prize. 
es, you know 

‘* What 1 
for me, | 
We are connected 
Sadtlints, 
pit of family 
[ never hit 
never hear the cheerful chink of the coin !” 


High 


yr 


always family 


uck!” sighed the other. 
strikes family 
marriage with the 
It's a 
But in all my experience 
upon anything substantial, 


by 


you KNOW. bottomless 


‘Fam'ly is fam/’ly,” returned 
Dudgeon. 

‘I don’t say it ain't,” his colleague re 
joined, disconsolately, *‘and when it’s all 
you've 
it. 
on the market dirt cheap, you can’t feel as 
Family! You ean 
Once you 


cot you'd better make the most of 
But since you've seen so much of it 


you used to about it. 
buy all you want anywhere. 
couldn't Once it was all genuine—your 
old carved oak, your lozenge panes, your 
‘scutcheon. But now, when you can buy 
up a good old name, and even put another 
pearl on your coronet, and nobody's aston- 
ished, or grins, except behind your back, 
why, all I have to say is, family’s a drug 


in the market.” 
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a = . 
Said his Triend, sterniy 


een Col \} i your mor 
hassocia 


IS HOLHIN less 


you 

a baad ena 
Frenchmen an 

irers and most uncertain 
ceep up the tone of 
you and me Stic 
Ruy-Brie It’s 
Don’t fly in 


It’s too painful to 


salest 

the Tace 

isten to you 

ou’re right. High-Dudgeon, and I’m 
for your varning.”’ 


lands Teeling ly 


‘ : . ) 
aS Savin, Vanderpool’s 

] ] ] 
Her lady owns mines, rail 


could buy up half of Eu 


rope: but mind you, Ruy-Brie, she’s got 


fam ly too, otherwise I, for one, shouldn't 
notice her 

** Did little Vanderpool tell you 

Not Siiec S} 

parvenoos f 
A man 

Ruy -] CAVE 
farewe 
parted to d 


It spread 


mustard-seed 


1e’s truly first-class. Only 
[ gathered it, Ruy-Brie 
ithers.’ 

friend a 


and d 


his oracular 


unce OF admiration, 
sseminate the news 


and mu tiplied as a graln ol 


By that night, when Miss 
\urelia modestly passed through the cor 
valets and 


ined 


before a princess travelling incognito 


riaor, all tne stray couriers 
themselves as 


As 


noon, 


and iadcdies -maids 1ne 


a natural consequence, by the next 


the masters and mistresses of the pha 


lanx of valets, ete., regarded the unknown 


and uneonscious Miss Aurelia as an im 


‘tions. 


portant factor in their caleul: 
Momentary opposition only made Tony’s 
A transient and 


Krenchman, 


claims surer and safer 
light-minded answering to 
the name of the baron, and wearing an 
insolent little imperial, suddenly appear 
ed in that select and sedate circle below 


stairs where 


Britannie ideas prevailed 


Turning toward Tony, before the whole 


assembly, he remarked, superciliously : 
The name is not in the 
*Almanach de Gotha.’ We never travel 
without one, and I looked.” 

Not names 
sented at that convivial board happened 


, Vanderpool 4 


one of the honored repre 


to adorn the Gotha almanac. The more 
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reason why every eye should now 


lar 
accusing ly at Tony 

‘A gentleman of your edueation, bar 
on,” she replied, with the composure o 


easv conscience, “1s undoubted] y 


AW: 
Amer 


We too always travel with ours, a) 


that we have a different almanae in 
ica 
our name Is 1h it 

This was strictly true 
Miss Aurelia 
portfolio a vellow 
flv-leaf 


ten in lead pencil, and upon whose ba 


Tony had sex 


reper atedly take from 


} 


pamphlet, upon whi 


Was 


*Aure lia Vanderpool” 


‘*Aver’s Cherry Pectoral” shone out 
commanding characters 
‘Of 


course,” coughed the baron, wit 


some embarrassment America IS 
great country 

Oh dear, yes,” returned Tony, tran 
quilly. 


In spite of her urbanity, the 


baron fe 


vaguely conscious of being defrauded 

and after some moments returned to the 

charge. 

But Vander 

what Vanderpool ?” he demanded 
‘What Vanderpool ?” repeated the cho 

rus, with stony stares. 

put for 


There Was a pause, which she employed 


‘Vanderpool which 


pool 


lony down her knife and 


in shrugging her shoulders, raising het 
eyebrows, and expressing other signs o 
commiseration 


with 


One must have patienc 


even LPOSS ignorance, her panto 


mime said. She gave the general a long 


look, and waited. It was a happy mo 


ment. He had just finished his third bot 
tle of ale, and more solemnly significan 
than he no owl could appear 

Vaguely aware that something was in 
cumbent upon bim in response to Tony's 
magnetic appeal, he ejaculated huskily, 

‘The Vanderpool!” 
blinking slowly upon his subjects. 

What The chorus 
now stared instructively at the baron 
who, in order to reinstate himself in pub 


his heavy eyes 


more was needed ? 


lic opinion, could do no less than hasten 
to observe: ‘‘ Ah, indeed! Well, I rather 
suspected as much from the first.” 

He repented his rashness, but realized 
that he could never maintain his legiti 
mate position at that table. According 
ly he influenced the young gentleman 
whose privilege it was to be his compan 
ion on this summer tour to leave the ho 
tel the next day. The two became zealous 
Inselites. 

After this episode, which teaches us, 
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nong other things, how important it is 


travel with our credentials, no valet 


respected himself could afford to be 


orant of Miss \urelia S social pos tion 


Permanents” and transients” delight 


to honor her Everywhere she appear- 


bows, long” 


with profound 


met 


STLe 


it respectiul looks The director, witl 
omsoever he might be speaking, turn 
and as it were presented arms, when 
passed. There was a palpable stir of 
terest when she entered the dining-hall 

if the wheat sheaves in the summer 
lds had made their obeisance to her it 
vuld not have surprised the hotel folk, 

less Miss Aurelia herself. For, mod 
and gentle as she was, she had acecus 
med herself with surprising rapidity to 
night she 


new atmosphere. Every 


ecorded in her diary that everybody Was 


civil it 


She enjoyed being a 


» hice and amiable and 
to 
erson of distinction, and drank in adula 


was a 
easure live 
on as a flower drinketh dew. 
yet made her 


Why, 
It had happened so 


Meanwhile she had not 
ippearance in the drawing-room. 
she did not know. 
Something had detained her every even 

o Either she had 
just returned, a little tired, from a walk, 
und Tony put her into her wrapper and 


In her own room. 


slippers, and made her so comfortable that 
she had no wish to go down-stairs among 
strangers; or there was something to try 
on, for Miss Aurelia’s wardrobe, like her 
spirit, was expanding marvellously under 
Tony’s skilful manipulation ; 
brought her the freshest Tauchnitz vol 
ume, or related some long experience 
which not only hugely entertained her 
mistress, but also increased that lady’s 
knowledge of German, and Miss Aurelia 
considered it a duty to make progress in 
Whatever 


cause, Miss Vanderpool, for some days af- 


or Tony 


foreign languages. was the 
ter her arrival, produced in the house an 
impression of extreme reserve and com- 
plete indifference to her fellow-lodgers. 
This enhanced her value, and 
their curiosity and respect. 


increased 


In the ladies’ drawing-room, where on 
the vast expanse of shining floor small 
kind of hu- 
cathered evenings with 


and isolated groups like a 
man archipelago 
needle-work, and looked askance at 
another, Mrs. High-Dudgeon reigned su 
preme, the central figure of the most aus- 
terely aristocratic 


short, stout woman of an irate expression 


one 


circle. She was a 


MAID 


the 
with or witl 


of countenance, somewhat like 


Alice W hether 


out 5 she gave one the 


Queen in 


llpression 


that her ciotues were too tight, 


the 


and this 


supposition seemed to be most char 


table exp! tion of her chronic irritabi 


1 , 
ity She was usually arraved 1n a thick, 


reddish purple satin, which creaked, and 
lent a 

When a 
hearing she invariably sniffed and snort 


ed 


: 
harsh and husky 


dusky glow to her complexion. 


new name was mentioned in her 


in a belligerent manner, and with a 


voice and reverberating 
final emphasis demanded, 

“Is shea lady 

Mrs. High-Dudgeon 


successive 


had spent several 
As no 


} = 
accident had ever summoned 


summers at Constance 
one by any 
her before the tribunal of her own scath 
Ing inquiry, her pre-eminence had never 


been disputed Surrounded by her sat 

é “ee : 1} 

ellites, a piece of canvas in her hand, she 
; 


entered the drawing-room every evening 
at a given hour, and seated herself in a 
particular chair, her arms motionless be 
fore her like a Chinese idol’s. Her pre 

that 
wher 
to 


sence was invaluable in 


preserving 


oeloom observable 


atmosphere of 


ever numerous women are gathered 
vether without introductions 

Nearest to her 
Mrs. Ruy-Bric,a grandmother with a neat 


and light little juvenile 


in the social scale was 
igure, which she 
arrayed in fashionable toilets from Paris 
Her specialties were reilgion and family, 
upon which themes she conversed exclu 
sively. She was High-Church, so high, 
indeed, that her spiritual altitude was the 
Her bound 


less devotion to the English curate was a 


plane of eternal ice and snow. 


prominent feature in Constance’s relation 
ships that summer. He was a rolly-poly 
little man, possessed of an inordinate ap 
petite, an unctuous voice, and, in his cor 
poreal structure, what the irreverent call 
Mrs. Ruy-Bric sat 
next him at dinner, and always took a 


ed a bow window. 
double portion of pastry and sweets that 
she might tenderly convey them to his 
plate while discoursing upon chasubles 
Often, late night, 
seen sitting together in a 


ands stoles. at 


might be 


they 
cor 
ner, communing in low tones 

Mrs Ruy Brie never ceased to deplore 
the 


decessor, a pale, sad, lame man, who was 


laxity of the present chaplain S pre 


devoting the entire power of his frail body 
and great soul to a mining population in 
nourishing 


Laneashire, discovering and 
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ery germ of rood in beings akin to sav- 
He had been sent for a Weeks 
hana, and Ii ] al | ree 


C‘onstan his earnesl 


ised 
com 


{ 
,and gasped, astiimatl 


d deplorably Low 

Not many philosophers strayed to Con- 
that 
me direct mind occurred a simple que 


could this couple do with impu 


ince season, vet now and then to 


L W to yvoutl 


as forbidden and 


Why was their 


pretty Jessie lin 


affair legitimate 
cered a moment 


t } 


veranda, all the social harples 


and tear her 
Why 


rose -buds be pe rhniclious 


descend upon her 


: ‘ : 13 
n their herce ci should 


aWws ¢ 


onl wed 
making’ ove witli 9 


as tnere 1h mak- 


W iy 


MaZes. 


and what saving grace Ww 
but 


love with pastry tarts 
i The 


his why leads into infinite 
| 


difference “‘twixt tweedledum and twee- 


caiedee must always obtain mn worldly 


congeries; still it was a comfort to many 


to designate the tant intercourse of 


Mrs Brie and the Rev. Mr. Puggums 


the ecclesiastical flirtation 


cons 
, 
Ruy 
as 
There were others who fr quented the 
Whom were and 
Mrs. High 


also many 


dra ving-room, some of 
some were not recognized by 
Dudgeon. In the hotel were 
families and individuals that went their 
and and boated, 


walked and drove : 
gayly unmindful of the social 


way 
hierarchy. 


The Eng 


unanimously ac- 


But they were only foreigners. 
lish-speaking element 
knowledged Mrs High-Dudgeon. 

Phe 


were 


} 


High-Dudgeon and all her subjects 


now breathlessly awaiting the ad 
vent of 
Tony | 


ulous tales of the Vanderpool fort 


Miss Vanderpool in their midst. 
t them wait. Every day the fab- 
ine, 
family, and power grew in magnitude. 

Tl ey may bea trifle exager rated, dear 
Mrs. High-Dudgeon,” Mrs. Ruy-Brie said, 
**OQne must 
Still, where there is smoke there is always 


fire. 


one day. make allowances, 


The general impression seems to be 
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Var 
yo. 


mle may hav 


ar in mind 


You are 


CHAPTER IV 
AURELIA IS I 


A SOC 


MISS AUNCHED 


IAL St 


WHEN, one evi 
} 


ed into the archi} 


lated feminine 1”) 


Vt 
| nis Was 


sto 


and look d 


suring She had gained consid 


possession during the previous f 
but this ordeal was too much fo 


ly fledged powers, and in a grea 
she dropped upon the nearest 
was therefore 


Mr. Pug 


floor 


innocently 
YuUullsS toddled OVe 
from that 
High-Dudgeon 
worshippers, and when 
begged 
join the august group 


Miss Aurelia bli 


and acee ple d his invitat 


Mrs 


sacred ~ 
sat ent umid 


smile, be Lhe 


unctuous 
smiled 

ion. AS 

room, looking’ very 


ar M r 


upon 


ISshea, 


} ! 
ea across the 
globul 


slight beside the 


every eve was lxed 


to Tony, she presented a 


Tho 


appearance. The careful and decided 


rangement of her hair lent character t 


the shape of her head. Soft and 
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‘concealed the lankness of her 
ut of 


nda 


her black grenadine 


something 


hamMeie 


eh lady -like 


SS 


horou 


toiet, 


ead from pretence and 


neg 


every Woman room 


1a] f relief, and 
forth ‘Not 


1 know, but so 


nconseious Ss 


approval wen}l 
in- 
murmured 

‘Disti 


one 

iguish- 

meeful don't you 
spered a third 

In short, no one said anything unplea 


Be nevolence 


nated. The 


tion of a stra 


and charity predomi 


f th} 1 


secret Of this unusuai recep 
A ' 


woman by her own sex 

Miss Aure 

vhich provoked no envy, 
dly 


ve was it, indeed, that 


lav, it must be confessed, in 
lia’s personality 


hatred, or malice 1de the re 
erse yf provocatl 


her as they surveved her charms, 


uded to permit her to 
prestige, and a good 
hat there were certain 

compensations in life for people of small- 
r incomes and less conventional 


Let that 
yout 


renown. 


us admit there are women 


f course <iInd of Woman ormy 
woman—who strenuously oppose 


the 


a Woman 18 


bution of cvifts of 
that 


‘* Poor dear, it’s a 


equal distr 


The 


ey can 


rods. errant 
add, 


so stupid,” or they admit that 


pretty, if tl 
pity she’s 
she is clever, provided they can say,‘* But 
how unfortunately plain If, however, 


awon 


in’s beauty and brightness are too 
palpable for even them to deny, they are 
to find 
matter with her moral character. 
+} the 


that 
beautiful and clever, good, warm-hearted, 


sure SO 


thine very serious the 
5 rn 
To con 


cede one and same woman is 


rich, and socially important no, they 
Nothing, then, in Miss 


ice or demeanor clash- 


would die first! 


irm and widely diffused 


is, indeed, touching to ob 


serve 


what boundless trust freckles, sandy 


hair, and a wide mouth are apt to inspire 


in the average feminine heart. 
Mrs. Higl 


raised one of her dangling, purple satin 


Dudgeon, with some effort, 


ns and extended a putfy hand of wel 
No mortal had 


lw this distinguished mark of 


ther ever been 


( 
ith 
anda 

the 


were all 


flutter of surprise was percep- 
Miss Aurelia thought 

kind civil, 
Perhaps that was 


room. 
very and 


le queer, 
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because she was unaccustomed to the Ene 
lish, who we re, she had heard, often ec 
Partly through the influence of 


centric, I 
their encouraging smiles, partis from he 
nascent self respect, she was more at eas 
han she usually felt with strangers, and 
vsut 


been vast , l 
prised had he seen his hitherto shrinking 


t 
Unele John would have 


niece the centre of an admiring group 
the cynosure of all eyes, unblushing, un 
apologetic, almost unconeerned But 


liss Aurelia had 
her OW?) 


is only fair to add that 
the 


rreatness : 


not remotest 


suspicion. of 
moreover, whatever may hi: 
been her human frailties, she was emphati 
cally 
She 


not a snob. 

said little, which was fortunate 
the others, with the exception of the being 
ereat deal, But 
Miss Aurelia could not open her lips with 


in royal purple, said a 
out receiving the flattering tribute of pro 
found attention, followed by ejaculations 
of interest, pleasure, andadmiration. She 
happened to say that she found Constance 
very pretty, but perhaps less picturesque 
than Lucerne. 

**Miss Vanderpool thinks,” began Mrs 
Ruy-Brie, to her next neighbor, repeating 
the remark with as weighty a mien as if 
she were communicating an aphorism of 
Hippocrates. ‘* Miss Vanderpool thinks, 
echoed another, until the innocent obsei 
vation was conveyed to the outskirts of 
the 
body was amiable enough to rise and con 


High-Dudgeon coterie, where som« 
vey the precious utterance to the next 
bevy of women, who, if not quite High 
Dudgeonites, were still very select indeed, 
and eareful to look down upon their neigh 
bors on the other side. Like a ripple on 
the surface of the water, the valuable in- 
formation spread over the whole archipel 
ago, until from the most remote corner a 
voice was heard announcing with enthu- 
siasm, ‘* Miss Vanderpool thinks.” 

Miss Aurelia was at first somewhat be 
wildered. Her pale checks flushed slight 
ly, her quiet heart beat faster than was its 
wont. But breathed the 
fumes of this incense with grateful nos 


she in strong 
trils, and began to consciously choose her 
words. 

cirl 
of seventeen, whose mamma was a candi 
date for the outer chair of the next to the 
High-Dudgeon group, had the temerity to 
peep in ‘to get a glimpse of the phenom- 
enon,” she said. 


An enchantingly pretty American 


She was, for various rea- 


sons, not in favor at court, and the ambi- 








tious Mamma, fearing the downfall of her 
hemes, reproved her daughter for so 
much as showing her saucy head within 
the pre¢ incts. 
‘* Well, mamma, it wasn’t worth while 
She's homely enough, I must say 
‘Jessie, how often have I told you to 
say ugly? Homely, in that sense, isn't 
Kn@tish 2 
‘**Neither am I; 


bh. 99 
neibners Bob. 


thank coodness, and 
(Bob was her brother, a 


ery bad little boy, who was always going 
shine, and falling off the bridge, or tear 
ing his trousers, or doing something or 


other ofa disreputable character ) * But, 


namima, why do they make such a fuss 
over her? She's mild as a lamb, but not 
i bit smart, L gwuess.” 
‘Clever,’’ 
mother, ‘‘and ‘think,’ not *‘ guess.’ 
“Well, clever, then. 


regular stick. 


corrected the much-tried 


Anyhow, she’s a 
How do you say that in 


] 1. 92 

PUNO LIST 
> 
) 


I 
enuous youth, and, as usual, it was lost 
Within 


the drawing-room the sentiment was 


ut hers was merely the voice of in 


1 worldly fogs and distances. 


inanimous. Miss Aurelia pleased and was 
please d. They initiated her into the tor 
ious mazes of the feud, and the follies of 
the Inselites; they destroyed the char 
icters of all the hotel guests outside their 
charmed cirele; and they persistently in 


vited her contemplation of a church at 
age with an 


unpronounceable name in Wales. She 


that time building in a vi 


found the tales of the Inselites very amus 
ing, laughed gently over the idiosynera- 
sies of her neighbors, but, while she listen 
ed politely , she wondered that they should 
take such pains to describe the prospective 
decorations of a structure which she, in all 
probability, would never have the pleasure 
of seeing. 

‘“T should think it might be very pret- 
ty,” she replied, civilly. 
I'mso glad! Mr. Pug- 
gums, Miss Vanderpool thinks it might be 
very pretty. 


“Oh, do you ? 


‘* All we need is a few devoted and pure 
‘*T felt sure that 
you, my dear young friend, would take an 
interest in it. Iam gratified and encour- 


spirits,” he gurgled. 


aged.” 

Miss Aurelia could not imagine why, 
and merely looked at him seriously, 
which made him hurriedly change the 
subject, fearing that he had been more 
zealous than discreet. 
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She enjoved her evening extremely. It 
was to her, however, a novel kind of en 


} 
( 


yment, and somewhat fatiguing Most 


women half her age could swallow with 
ease as much adulation as she was receiv 
Ing Bb it this was Simple hearted Miss 
Aurelia’s first ¢ x perience of the great 
world, 

She began to long for seclusion, her 


Ag cord 


friends 


Wrapper, and blithe little Tony. 
neiy sne rose, and bade her ne 


rood-evening, at an eariv hour, thanking 


ind 


ness Now no one ol that party ever 


them with great cordiality for their k 
) 1; ] } } hof VV 

dadaread to make her adieux betore Js, 
Miss Au 


relia’s independent action seemed there 


High-Dudgeon gave the signal. 
fore to accord with her reputed position, 
and created the best possible impression 


mene is exclusive, they murmured, ad- 


miringly. 


‘She is a lady!” thundered Mrs. High 
Dudgeon, as Mr. Pugegums closed the door 
belind Miss Vanderpool’s retreating form. 


In the mean time Tony had not been 





idle. Having safely launched her bark 
upon a prosperous sea, wind and weather 
being all that the most sanguine soul could 
wish, she had descended to the lower re 
gions to find out how the world wagged, 


knowing, what many philosophers ignore, 


that the world begins its gyrations down 
there 

And there in the servants’ hall, where 
the groupings and prevailing views bore 
in extraordinary resemblance to those of 
the drawing-room, she had heard some 
art feel 
very sorry and pitiful. The merry, big, 


thing which made her warm | 





blond man whose office it was to receive 


the passengers of the Insel Hotel omnibus, 


in other words, the conductor, had made 
a false step in climbing up to his place be- 
side the driver, and had fallen, and the 
great wheel had passed over his leg, which 
was fractured in two places and badly 
crushed. Some said it was his fault, some 
said it was the coachman’s fault, and 
some shook their heads helplessly and 
wondered what his wife and his six chil- 
dren would do when he was at the lhos- 
pital earning nothing. Some regaled 
themselves with similar instances in 
which the crushed man died, the wife 
came to an inexpressibly bad end, and the 
children, as a matter of course, to the gal- 
lows. 

Tony listened quietly, then skipped 
away. Rapidly passing through various 
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HARPER'S 
he descended a pri 
penetrated unhesita 
and 
iecord pern 
‘ustome d to every kind 
The sphinx 
1d matured 
presence. 


over 

of paper 
poor Thomas 
blue 


a long 


vive me an 


inquired the eves of the 


that 


S world by 


one 


1eWw very wel 


> money in thi im 
fts, even of paper. 
} 


list to be 
Hote ] people,” 


a rival subscription 
the Insel 

ied, demurely 
minded 


ous man smiled a 
blue 


up his pen, but Tony did 


cave } vs ’ 1] : 
vave hera second long 


took 


1 
shne 


hurt, sir,” 


turned 


For conversation 


man 


children, and 
vife is young 


noaf 


rrief and anxiety. 


cheery man, sir, 


i many vears. 
race moved, 


hree months or 


1 so I wanted to ask you, sir,” she 
if the two 


or six hundred marks, if 


quite undismayed, ** 


t upon you for another hun 
It would be kind and gener- 


she knew that he was lis 
The fresh bright voice went on, with 
and then a little quiver in it. 

How would [ feel, sir, crushed 
mal cled and poor, and nobody to 


now 
you or 


and 
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look 
h ve 


vet well if we 


after 


more 


our families? Wouldn't we 
ce to bear the pain ana 
could 


were sorry 


court 
know our 
creatures Sorry with 
that’s cheap business. Sorry 
pockets 

Again she 


You 


MmMpiover, 


that comes from the he: 
waited, then began as 


are arich man, sir 


You not only 


with your money, but you can 


more good than any else in the 


if he feels you are his friend i 


Ole 
ean, 


misfortune. He looks upto you. It 
lo his pride vood, comfort him, 


t col 
! heart and his lea, his soul and 
body, if you stand by him now 
Never before had a warm and wom: 
voiee, in unselfish pleading, been 


within those four narrow, 
* And 


make SO bold. 


knowing my du 

ught to sti 

He was doing your work on smal] 

It w ibus that 

with its great, cruel wheel.” 
Now, curiously 


vou ¢ 


as vour on crushed 


enough, the s« 
minded man had a heart ce 
where in his organism, but no 
took the trouble to 


neealed some 
one 
reach it K 

nature of the situation, neither his heart 


l 


ever 


nor the hearts of his summer guests were 
called conspicuously into action by their 


mutual relations. Thissmall,clear-voiced, 
clear-headed woman had not reckoned in 
vain. Receiving, not giving, was his spe- 
cialty ; still, we all have latent talents. 

He looked at her, and nodded slowly. 

‘*Good,” she said, turning to go. ‘I 
you would. ] again. 


Two hundred marks I believe you said, 


knew will come 
Sir ¢ 

He smiled again at her cheerful tone of 
conviction, but nodded assent; then for 
the first time spoke. 

‘* Who are you ?” he asked. 

‘Tony, Miss Vanderpool’s maid, 
answered, with her pretty simile. 

When Miss Aurelia ascended from the 
scene of her triumphs, Tony was wailing 
with a huge blue subseription paper in 
her hand. It was drawn up for the bene 
fit of Thomas Straub, and was headed by 
Miss Vanderpool in large and masculine 
characters. 

‘*T took the liberty to write the gracious 
Fraulein’s name to save her the tr 
I did not know for how much.” 

‘But, Tony,” remonstrated Miss Au 
relia, aghast, ‘‘some rich person ought to 


head the list. I will give the poor man 
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-omethinge so cladly ~ but it will be better Dudgeon ho. 
r him if a rich person begins.” , 
] ‘% + L- + ] l> } ft 
[don’t think that will make any di 
ference,” Tony replied, calmly. 


Miss Aurelia did not wish to say more 


hurting Tony’s feelings, but 


regard the paper 


! \ like to subse) 
You see, Tony,” began Miss Aure 
1 candid incoherence, *' | have so mue] 
month,and out of that Lam in the 
saving a regular sum for private chari en 
es—old Mrs. Johnson and old Miss Beale The general 
but, dear me, I forget, you don’t know wear his old dressing 
iem, and my accounts are very confus- 
Y” to me, although ] certainly vive them 
rreat attention, and when they won't bal 
nee, Uncle John helps me out: and so, 
the new grenadine, I don’t exactly with her h 
now where I am.” in Wales,” she 
‘The gracious Friulein has no need of gums, who gave 


balancing accounts.” replied Tony,encour Some one indiscreet 
cingly. “Tf a girl like me couldn't prise that Miss Vanderpool 
hakinge her head gravely, ‘* ths \ ld ‘ibuted more ; 
ve very bad But it is so arrang hat of immense we: 

; 


ve always can,” she added, modestly. ous,” replied ar 

Could the gracious Friiulein spare twen standing tl 

marks 2?” the language 
’ 


ih yh. Tor y! of course. I 


Sut what is found occasion to int 


five dollars to head a subscription? Iecan ornate version of 

give ten; but—” just mentioned 
“Ten? That is forty marks. Now we charities. This 

are safe We shall have a small fortune ed to the floating | 

for Straub. If the gracious Friiulein al Vanderpool] 

lows [ will quickly put down forty opposite Introduced under 
r name, and take the paper to the draw- Vanderpool’s charity 
-room while the ladies are still there.” naturally proved a success 
‘But, Tony—” the fashion, the enthusiasm of 
“Tt is quite right It is perfect.” Off ment Up and dow 


n the ( 
Hh Ul i 


flew Tony with the paper , went modest-looking 


She returned an hour later with along Tony, with her long blue 
list, and success beyond her fondest ex- deferential, pr 
pectations Five hundred marks were pool's own maid,” they 
promised her for Straub. The other blue erybody gave: many fro 
document, under the control of a trust f heart, some bec: 
worthy waiter, was already in circulation sie’s mamma 1 
at the Insel, with the statement of the happened to 
sum raised at the Constanzer. ‘‘If char- house ] ilven 
ity won't spur them on, competition will,” tions, but having no ambassador 
thought Tony. ‘‘I don’t care why they erly present her before the foundat 
give, as long as Straub gets the money.” society, her claims to public 
This reflection she did not confide to were unknown. Thinking to } 
Miss Aurelia, nor did she relate the inter- impress her neighbors, she sig 
esting details of her tour round the hotel: name with a flourish, and taking 


how she composedly entered the drawing- purse, gave Tony a hundred-mark 


room and smilingly presented the paper note on the spot From that eve) 


to no less a personage than Mrs. High- Mrs. High-Dudgeon did not recognize her 
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to ] 


Straub’s 


1er social aspira 


‘homas wife and 
‘al Weeks O 
on Wiel 

lerpool’s name carried every 

Then Tony had a won 

W here a face showed 


leiding jine, there she 


‘ blue paper and her mag 


had 
Determined 


, after all, con 


vn omnibus, they indig 
ted six hundred marks to 
fort 


un inate mans 


the two subscription lists and 


the serious man in his 
»names, counted the mon 
promised two hundred 
eh they performed the 
ing hands heartily. She 

le money 1n the bank, and joy 

y carried the rec eipt for it, and the sub 
ny] ipers, to ThomasStraub’s young 
On the Constanzer list ‘' A. Z.”’ was 

en very small indeed; and who could 


\.Z.” meant Tony? Opposite 


marks, which was a fourth of 
is wages 


] ] 


nad eried, ° 


Straub’s wife wept 
‘Vergelt’s Gott,” and 
thank. a 
returned Tony, smil 
Thank Miss Vander 


vhom she must 


maid,” 


CHAPTER V 


MISS AURELIA YIELDS TO TEMPTATION. 


greatness 


Miss AURELIA, having had 
thrust upon her, gradually began to suffer 


froma 


she had 


complaint which in her lowly days 
ennut. When, 
nknown, she used to steal into 
in her 
as at liberty to read if she 


neve rexperienced 


drawing-room. her book 


d, or to watch the people covertly, 
speculations 
Occasionally some woman, 


uige in innocent 


hy and alone, would speak to her 


had been pleasant, and made a little 


previous condition was, in short, 
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freedom—the dove's conception of 


] 


free 
not the eagle's, ] 


but freedom all the 
Eve 

evening she took her appointed plac 
heard ] 
mental 


aom, 


Now she Was 1n bondage 


same, 


Every evening she the self-san 


Her own horizon was 


ast, but 


phrases. 


not v indeed it stretched beyond 


» monotonous pretence and Hharrowness 
ill-natured platitude s. She was not 
but at le 


to call every 


ver. ast she was clever enoue 
woman who happened to 
“le verer or pre tt 


second 


er than she ‘ 
She began to weary of it all, of 
the dull malice, of the habitual denigra 
tion, and especially of that ubiquitous | 
t] 
conversation started, was 


up 


need of a thousand pounds sterling to 


e church in Wales, which, wherever thi 
alwavs looming 
in the background with its pressing 
make it ‘*so precious, SO perfect, dearest 


Miss Vanderpool!” 


voices, of their manners, and 


She wearied of their 
oh, treason ! 
she even wearied of the purple si 

all that therein was. 

much better 
Once enrolled in these ranks there was no 
Frequently Mrs. High-Dudgeon’s 
majestic and dreary servant came with a 


¢ 


few lines inviting Miss Vanderpool LO 


Afternoons it’ was not 


escape. 


+ 


social cup of tea at 


? aie ee 
tour 0 Clock, quite 


And there they all 


satellites 


among ourselves.” 
eight 
around the shining purple satin 
Ruy-Brie, Mr. Pu the 
church in Wales. 

Even mornings she had no peace, for 


were, SIX OF revolvit s7 
Mrs 
roums, and little 


o 


dearest Miss Vanderpool was affectionate 
ly solicited to bring her embroidery over 
to Mrs. Ruy-Bric’s balcony, where were 
also the Rev. Mr. Puggums and the L. C. 
in W. 

For these rites Tony zealously dressed 
her herself 
that Miss Aurelia was enjoying life at 
Tony herself would have found no 
entertainment 


mistress, and congratulated 
last. 
in such staid diversions. 
A glass of beer at a little table in a shady 
garden with somebody who knew her 
well and loved her; cheerful couples at 
other tables; 
Sunday pinafores; everybody clean, kind 
ly, and respectable, and 
like mad 
idea of enjoyment. 


a swarm of children in their 


a band playing 
away this was nearer Tony’s 
But she knew Eng 
lish-speaking people liked to take their 
pleasure lugubriously, and was liberal 
enough to be willing that they should be 
happy in theirown way. She knew that 
in a Continental hotel frequented by the 
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English, and boasting a permanent set of shortcomings 
glish lodgers, there must always be a quite delic 

‘ petual ferment and striving for social  timorous 
venition, and that lakes and mounta vums’s 
no power to calm and sati 


f the leading lady does no 


it was also her firm convie 
English-speaking people are w 


not noticed by somebody quit » inf oO ‘uous, less agg 


rv to themselves. take possession of 
Already Miss Aurelia looked like a dif ng-rooms? What if the J 


being wore taul t tl 


ess toilets, carr he Roman Catholies, or the 
self POSSeSSION, should proceed In this n 


. pride of the ] ise, had become, Why, the Enelisl 


_so celebrated that the Insel I lonable a liberty 


set up all heiress of its own to com ‘ ‘h for Lone rs pore It A 
with her. Tony was satisfied with Th shrugged their shoulde: 
work. But Miss Aurelia—alas! she ‘‘They are English; what « 

is not happy. } U §¢ ], should not one co 

Why, she did not know Everybody 

is so attentive, she reproached herself 

her ingratitude. She had singular 

suughts about Mrs. High-Dudgeon and asily on the hard dining 

» others, and she feared she had become which the grinning waiters h: 

y wicked indeed. If she could only in and arranged under Mr 

e seen herself and them and laughed! fussy directions. The boys, 

sut she took them all seriously,and grew dared, looked longingly out 

ily more confused. Church and Sun- dow toward the lake, shinin 


caused her many misgivings under the August sun, and 


\t home she had been considered fair temptingly through the trees 


rellg@lous, as she always went to chureh they were on the 

nday mornings if it did not rain; and what then? Would it not 
the Lenten serviees, when the clerey at least as much as to be seol« 
1 said, ‘* Dearly beloved brethren,” she Puggums because the contri 

is usually one of the intrepid band of not lavish? ‘‘Oh, how wi 


omen in the cold vestry whom he ad- she thought,and spasmodically 


lressed under this flattering title. She Mr. Puggums’s discourse; but the 
could not remember that in chureh at from without attracted her, and ag 
nome she had ever had unholy thoug . mind wandere d There was 
But in the room appropriated by the Eng- something amiable about. the 

sh for their Sunday services she w: something gentle and winning 
conscious of irregular impressions from often, especially in these latter 
vhich her conscience recoiled. In the ticed a family of Portuguess 
first place, try as hard as she would, she gined, at all events, they wer 
could not make it seem like chureh, with foreign. There were seven chil 
the click of the billiard Is in the next sweet voices and dusky, loving 
room but one, and children shouting the oldish father and mother sa 
French on the law n,anda splendid « norus a carden be neh, actually han 
of men’s voices singing German love- They had a title or two 
songs in a beer-garden ashort distance be- which they used simply as 
yond the hotel. In the front row of wor- course—not being accustomed 
shippers stood Mrs. Ruy-Brie in a Paris better—and they entertained old 
toilet, making profound courtesies to the edideasabout courtesy and loyalty 
Deity. Mr. Puggums preached upon the of their little girls were pushi 
necessity of supporting English chaplains balls about, counting five when they 
in Continental hotels; plainly intimated eted one, and some of tl boy 
that he was living upon the voluntary playing with the great Leonberger dog on 
contributions of the little congregation, the lawn. None of th vere making 


which he reproached with asperity for its much noise, and their pretty voices sou 
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I enjoyed myself vastly. The garden \ 

bree Z\ and cool, the people sO kind, 

music beautiful Then the sail over 

oppres- back! The gracious Friiulein knows | 
and eold, ae a miserable coward in a small boat. 


} ) 
th music and ahi aw) 


produce des a big steamer wit 


andthe tem- Ah! 
in part responsi Miss Aurelia 


j 


looked at 
normal condition. wistfully. ‘Tony,’ she 
1 by such pause, ** do you not know some nice 
conscious where we could go, and where’’—she hes 
h the muen itated, coughed, gasped, blushed, looked 

r plants whicl frightened, knew that she was wicked, y« 

re curling uy Was impelled to go on ‘where there are 

aiters skimmed ho no English p 

and the fres Tony turned quickly and scrutinized 
‘al scenes along her mistress.  ‘ Why, yes, surely,” she 
capesatwhich replied, smiling. 
to stare between the ‘**T mean where there are foreigners.” 
project rays of trepical ‘*“And you a New England woman! 
irfaces. moaned her conscience. 

Mrs. Ruy-Brie ‘Oh yes, I know places where ther 
are nice Germans and French people, SO 
amiable, and of excellent f: amily 

ol ‘*] don’t think I care much about fam 
Dud- ily,” said Miss Aurelia, plaintively. 
itous and forbid “Oh, it’s a very different thing,” 1 
room, at a separate ta turned Tony, in quick response to Miss 
y Portuguese family, <Aurelia’s thought. ‘“‘I know a_ plac 
ath - breaking, cool, where there are counts and barons. and 
ynscious of theirsins. now and then a prince or two, but they 
vere dressed in sim- are easy about it,and kind to all the world, 
father smiled at his eldest like those distinguished Portugues 
iother was as motherly, affee ‘*That’s what I mean,” said Miss Aur 
ited as mortal woman lia, brightening—‘' kind people.” 
Miss Aurelia contemplated ‘‘Now and then an English-speaking 


her wicked thoughts con- person may happen along,” Tony reflect 
} e 
ed. 


*¢ 
in attended di ‘*Oh, I shouldn't mind that,’’ Miss Au 
room, and felt relia returned, magnanimousl y—‘‘ that is, 
depressed. Af- if she didn’t stay too long,and was not 
1ispered to her too—too—” 
pon their sweet ‘* Proper!” suggested Tony, demurely. 
oin them in the draw ‘*Or too severe,’ Miss Aurelia ventured 
vening, where they should to add. 
hymns. It was really a ‘* And dull,” said Tony. 
vas so much levity; oth ‘* And putfed up.” 
would amuse themselves. ‘* And domineering.” 
ddered. ‘* And censorious.”’ 
to her room, where Tony ‘* And solemn as an owl.” 
the jalousies and singing ‘* And if she would not always call her 
neighbors second:rate.” 
you done to-day, Tony ? ‘Or sing out of tune.” 
joyed yourself ?” ‘Or talk about High-Chureh decora 
1uch!” exclaimed the girl. tions, or diseases; but, oh, Tony, I fear we 
\ to mass, and then I ar- are very wicked.” 
verything for the gracious Friiu ‘‘Not at all, not at all!” she declared, 
ing my duty—and this after with a jolly little laugh. 
gracious permission to go out, ‘You see, Sons, I am so tired of some 
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things, and I have such a longing to be 
among people who are kind, and who en 
joy themselves.” 
‘*Of course. And what is more natural 
and right? Ought the gracious Friiulein 
to wish to be among people who are ub 
kind, and do not enjoy themselves, or let 
anybody else enjoy anything ?” 
“Well, Tony, you may pack. We will 
leave to-morrow.” 
‘Very good, gracious Friiulein.” 
“And, Tony, I think I would like to 
take a stroll along the lake. Do you hap 
pen to know any little way out that would 
not lead past the 


Vou 


the drawing-room or 
LXXV No. 448.—38 
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LLED OFF HIS CAI 


broad piazza, or anywhere, in fact, where I 


might meet might meet 

Presently Miss Aurelia was sauntering 
down a secluded garden path, while Tony 
rapidly and systematically began the work 
of packing. 


‘Il have made a * she admit 


mistake 
ted. 
for 


It 


} 
Se} 


She doesn’t like it. It is too heavy 
Never 


She will enjoy her 


her, and no wonder mind, 


has improved her. 
; 


all the better next time, and she’s a 
dear, good, innocent, sweet-tempered lady. 
When we get among the real ones she'll 
be contented as a kitten.” 


Meanwhile Miss Aurelia wandered on, 
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ive 


ve and 


Por 

t. con 

Miss Au 

ve sensation 
pleasurable, and 


little home 
She was 
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] 


her and hold her hand 
she vague 


\ suspected 


as much out of life 
met a young cardener 


and child, 


ind L\ 


home 
The little 
Ta 


strong 


coming 
outing 
d and fretful, and 


to 


mother comforted him 


the 


ine him up his own 
shoulder, while the 
with the loving tone that makes any voice 
and any language sweet “How happy) 
‘sighed Miss Aurelia. 


was herself DV no means unhappy. 


She 
On 
the 

in the draw- 

for 


every body is' 


the contrary For she remembered 


forbidd nea mrcie assembled 


ing-room and waiting in vain her 


She should, perhaps, never them 


sce 
She and Tony would ship away 


rst train, before any one was 


their intentions. Delightful 


STOOU 
t 


mm 
Che 


fOLden 


on the shore 


lake lay 
long cvleams 
The 
ith the last lingering glo 
{ The old 


above the 


re 


isant depths sky 


monastery 
tree-tops 


bridge, with its an 


ies of warriors and dignitaries, 


ept 


stream SW on 1n 
In her vonted warm and receptive 
Miss 
defined shapes 
High-Dud 
drove her into untrodden paths of reflec- 


tic 


assumed 
the 
influence 


thoughts 


mood urelia s 


The 
and 


reaction from 


vreon Ruy 


Brie 
yn 
‘Yes 


people who are kind, and who enjoy them 


1] 


[ should really like to be among 


seives exactly as without 
that 
This may be incoherent, but it is precisely 
Miss Aurelia Then 


she grew a little troubled, for the prob 


they please, 


knowing they are doing wrong.’ 


what 


was thinking. 


lems which circumstances and her mental 
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ae had created were sure 


velopment 
rather perplexing 
ai Is be 


ng kind being good 2” she as 


ed herself, searchingly ‘It almost 


so to me, although I fear Iam ve ry 
ed to even think of such a thing 
all with Mr 


and tell him about the b 


[im 


talk about it Brown whet 


return home, 


iard balls pushed about D\ those cent 


little girls I think it is pleasant W hie 
that 


It IS certainly 


people don't know are don 


they 
wrong pleasanter th 
when people are so dreac fully sure tl 
right At 

events, since I am over here, simply tra 


they aione always do 


elling for pleasure I would rather see the 
happy people. And it seems to me, if 


don't like what foreigners do, and if we 
consider them so bad, we'd better stay at 
Of course there are things that 


home 
they do Sundays which we couldn't pos 
sibly do. Beer and music under a tree 
I don’t know that the beer 
or the 
the combination does seem wicked 
But is it for Tony 
himself told me once he 


for instance. 
is wrong, music, or the tree: but 
That 
Mr 
did not 
think a quiet drive in the woods Sunday 


¢ 
IS, ior 


me, 
Brown 
afternoon in itself asin. Then, so far as 
home 
Dear 
And if 


phaeton in the woods is not a sin, why is 


beer is concerned, most people at 
have their best dinners Sunday. 
dear! it is very confusing. 
a boat on the water ? 

‘I do want to see foreigners and hap 
py people And 
L would Not. of 
course, for myself,” she assured herself 


with a maidenly blush; 


families and children. 
like to see more men. 


“but I do like to 
that is, when they are 
not as short and fat as Mr. Puggums, o1 


see them about: 
so infirm as poor old General High-Dud 
I’m he very happy! 
It does seem natural and cheerful to see 
men With their families. The Portuguese 
gentleman, for instance, and the garden 
er, just now, were very nice.” 


geon afraid isn't 


She was now walking along the shore 
There were 
pleasant seats under the trees, and the air 
was soft and still. 


far and near. 


road directly by the water. 


Boats were eliding 
She listened to the 
rhythmical dip of the oars, and to songs 
The 
identical melody to which, in the Puggums 
church that morning, a hymn 
had been slowly and discordantly dragged 


about 
from gardens, voices, and laughter. 
service 


along to the glory of God, now resound 
ed at a rapid tempo, sung with feeling 
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id musical intonation by thirty trained 


ices, SWINGInNg passionately In its orig) 
cuise as an old German love 


Why is it to 


icke d to singe 


+ 


S holy sing it and 


SLOW 


It last she asked hersell 


ising Perhaps 


cont 


sIOWLV on, re 


and con 


] 
ictant to leave the pre LLy scene 


‘ious that she had not courage to meet the 


otel faction face to face and assert her 


ar Lie 


dependence. **I as 
teps, and then turn. 

They were broad marble steps descend 
the 


Venice in their stateliness and the 


With a suggestion of 


ng mto lake, ce 
: . 
rippling always against the stone 
She went as far as the steps, but she ¢ 


not 
1Ol 


turn. 

Leaning against the carved balustrade 
n one of the most craceful attil ides ever 
designed by mortal man, stood a beautiful 
youth, He tall, 
slight, and handsomely sunbrowned. He 


vore a jaunty blue flannel sailor suit, co 


und picturesque Was 


quettishly if not generously open at the 
throat, and adorned with silver anchors 
everywhere that it was possible t 
A critical eye 


him, to say the least, theatrical 


» apply 
might have found 


Miss Au 


them. 


relia gazed at him entranced 
With an engaging smile, he pulled off 

his cap. His teeth were as white, his eves 

as blue, as Tony’s. 

he said, 


Gracious Friiulein,” “may | 


have the honor of taking you out for a 
row : 


His 


bobbed 


boat 


and 


little white 
and dow n, 


He 


cushioned 
up 
grazed the marble steps. 


well 
tempting|ly 


looked at 


THE R 
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THOUGHT of Thee, my 


As being passed away. 


IVE 


W 


| 


For, backward, Duddon, as 


I see what and and 


Still wlides the Stream, and 
The Form remains, the Fu 


While we, 


was, 


1S, 


We Men, who in our morn of youth def 


The elements, must vanish. 
Enough, 
To live, and act, and serve 
And if, 
Through love, 


We feel that 


if something from 


we are great 


TER-TI 


as toward the silent tomb 


yr than we 


DUDDON 


aimost seemed 


No 


her with bold, it 
With admiring eves 


} 


{ 
Ly 


rial 
stood 
You are 
Fritz J 


! fisherman 


and ude 


With every fact of interest on tl! 


‘ustomed to 


and particula 


2 
rattled off 


V means Oo 


Miss Au 


wondering 


relia looked at h nnocel 


rapturo ISI\ 
t 


moaned her lone-suf 


kn land 


It is Sunday, 


erin highly scandalized, Ne 


conscience 


lL the 


the second 


‘Sperscry — 
Iritz Binder sweetly smiled, pullee 


prow of his skiff well up on 


marble step, and striding in with his long, 


athletic legs, deftly arranged the cushions 


in the stern Holding the boat with one 


foot, the other placed firmly ipon the step, 


balancing himself easily, he turned the 


whole battery of his dark blue eyes and 


Winhing smiles upon his victim 


She backward glance toward 


le respect 


grave one 
the hotel, where, in unimpeachab 
English cirele was vathered 


little Wales 


looked cautiously up and down the eury 


abil he 


1tV, I 


about that chureh in She 


Krom gardens and pass 


dusky road 
{ 


i¢ 


Ing, 
boats floated music and happy laugh 


The 


aim, Posy 


ing 
ter. lake Was one vast expanse of 
LFoid 

Motionless, silent, smiling, Fritz Binde 
waited. 

Call no woman discreet 


Miss Aurelia, 


sich, stepped into his little bobbing boat 


until she dies 


with a lone, fluttering 
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partner and my guide 
Vain sympathies! 


Ll cast my eves, 


vill abide. 
shall forever 


iction never dies 


the brave, the mighty, and the wise, 


ied 


SO 


Be 
our hands have power 


the future hour; 


t 
l 


we 


vO 


through hope, and faith’s transcendent dower 


know. 
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there should 


Iso) Stands 


ios, aided 


t 


i German capital, has built 


on the west coast of South 


commerce has Its 


mace 


there The harbor is spa 


} 
OUNCGINGS ple anda 
thie 


Ih INIA winter, 


ure sque, 


ten months year shipping is pro 


“north 


when 


vessels often driven from 


are 
horace 


~ and compelled to cruise 


oid being dashed upon the 


A bre aK 


icross the entrance to the har 


Vihich the city stands, 


bor might give ample protection, but the 


sea 1S so deep—more than two hundred 


fathoms—that such a work is deemed im 
drawn 


for 


bay, up in 


practicable In the 
| 
i 


ines, like men-of-war ready review, 


are hundreds of craft, bearing the flags 


of almost every nation on the earth ex 


cept our own 

The foreign trade is controlled by Ene 
lishmen, all commercial transactions are 
rendered in pounds sterling, the English 
lancua 
the 
lished, and to a stranger the city seems 
There 
United 


crowing out of the attitude assumed 


re Is spoken on the streets and in 


shops 


an English newspaper is pub 


like one of her Majesty's colonies 


is a strong prejudice against the 


States 


by our government during the war be 


tween Chili and Peru, which is stimulated 
Eng] Amer 


g But few 
chief of 


ish residents. 
whom are the 
Dr. Trumbull and 


his coad] itors in the Presby terian Mission 


re there, the 


reverend and venerable 


arv work, and two or three merchants 
The “the Vale 
of P: but is a paradox, as there is 


no vale 


name of the city means 
iradise,”’ 
and few symptoms of the super 


nal An almost perpendicular mountain 


ridge forms a erescent around the bay, 
toward the shores of W hich descend steep 
rocky escarpments. Here and there wa 
tercourses have furrowed down ravines, 
or barrancas, as they are ealled, which 
offer the only means of reaching the out 
er world. Along the narrow strip of sand 
lies between the sea and cliffs the 


In 


some places there is width enough for only 


which 


town stretches three or four miles. 


ngle street, at others for three or four 


running parallel to each other, but they 
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EROY Cl 


RTIS 


The 
the only artery of commerce in Valparaiso 
Victoria,” 


only extend a few blocks one street 


is the Calle circling around 
the entire harbor, and skirted by all the 
banks and hotels, the counting-houses of 
the wholesale firms, the shops of the re 
tailers, the government buildings, and the 
clitts 
have been terraced as the town has grown. 
the 


a long distance, one man’s house be 


fine private residences The rocky 


and the cCILV NOW extends back upon 
hills 
ing above another's, and reached by stair 
ways, winding roads, and steam ‘lifts’ 
which carry passengers up inclined planes 
like those at Niagara Falls and Pittsburgh 
What roads there are were laid out by the 
goats that formerly fed upon the moun 
tain-side, and twist about in the most con 
fusing and circuitous fashion. One has 
to stop and pant for breath as he climbs 
them, and in coming down, an alpenstock 
is needed, The hacks in Valparaiso have 
the 
teaming is done in carts drawn by four 


three horses attached to them, and 


OXen, 

An evening view of Valparaiso from a 
steamer in the bay is quite novel, as the 
lines of lights, one above the other, give 
the appearance of a city turned up on end. 
Electric lamps are placed upon the crests 
of the cliffs, throwing their rays over into 
the streets and upon the terraces below, 
with the effect of moonlight. During the 
day, however, the irregular rows of houses, 
of different shapes and elevations, cling 
ing to the precipices, look as if a strong 
wind might blow them overboard, or an 
earthquake shake them off into the bay. 

The business portion of the city, along 
the beach, shows some fine architecture, 
more elaborate than is to be 
where in Central and South America, 
there being a rivalry in handsomely carved 


seen else 


facades and other adornments. The shops 
and stores are large, and contain as com 
plete an assortment of goods as can be 
found in any city in the world. There is 
no city in the United States of the pop 
ulation of Valparaiso (125,000) with so 
many fine shops and such a display of 
costly and luxurious articles. The people 
are wealthy and prosperous, the foreign 
element is large and rich, and the place is 
famous, as is Santiago, the capital, for the 
extravagance of its citizens. Some of the 
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private residences are palatial in their 
proportions and equipments, and millions 
of dollars are represented under the roofs 
of bankers and merchants. There are 
clubs as fine as the average in New York 
or London, public reading-rooms, libra 
ries, picture-galleries, and all the elements 
which go to make up modern civilization. 
The parks and plazas are filled with beau- 
tiful fountains and statuary of bronze and 
marble, much of which, to the shame of 
Chili, was stolen from the publie and pri 
vate gardens of Peru during the late war. 


The Custom-house is being torn away to 


rive place to a magnificent monument to 
Arthur Pratt, an Irish hero of the strug 
ele. His reckless courage made him the 
ideal of all that is great and noble in the 
mind of the Chillanos, who have erected 
a monument to his memory in nearly ev 
ery town. Streets and shops, saloons, 
mines, opera - houses, and even lotteries 
are named in his honor, and the greatest 
national tribute is to destroy the old Cus 
tom-house in order to erect his monument 
in the most conspicuous place in the prin- 
cipal city. 


OF 


ee = 


VALPARAISO 


The oddest thing to be seen is the female 
street-car conductors. The street-car man 
agers of Chili have added another oceu 
pation to the list of those in which wo 
men may engage. The experiment was 
first tried during the war with Peru, when 
all the able-bodied men were sent to the 
army, and proved so successful that their 
employme nt has become permanent, to 
the advantage, it is said, of both the com 
panies, the women, and the public. The 
first impression of a woman with a bell 
punch taking up fares is not favorable, 
but the stranger soon becomes accustom 
ed to this as to all other novelties, and 
concludes that it is not such a bad idea 
after all 

The female conductors are seldom dis 
turbed in the discharge of their duties, 
and when they are, the rule is to eall 
upon the policemen, who stand at every 
corner, to eject the obstrepero iS passen 
ver. The street-cars are double-deckers, 
with seats upon the roof as well as with 
in, and the conductor occupies a perch 
on the rear platform, taking the fare as 
the passenger enters. Street-car riding 
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amusement wit young 


make a 


Fellows who 


th the eonductors 
MOSqGuitOsS | in loeal parlance 

ickly around the 
The 


" 1] 
usually 


cars and are rres a nuisance, 
tors, or 


] 


ana 


cond ic conduetresses are 


voung sometimes quite pre tty, being’ 
the mixed 
They 


form of blue flannel, with a jaunty Pana- 


commonly ot race—of Spanish 


ind Indian blood. vear a neat uni 


ma hat,and a many-pocketed white pina 
fore, reaching from the breast 


to the an- 
kles, and trimmed with dainty frills, In 
these pockets they carry small change and 
tickets, while 


hanging over their shoul 


ders is a little shopping bag, in which is 
a lunch, a pocket-handkerchief, and sur- 
plus money and tickets. Fach passenger 
when paying his fare receives a yellow 
numbered, which he is ex- 


ticket 


paper 
pected to destroy. The girls are charged 
With sO many tickets, and when they re 
port at head quarters are expected to re 
for all that are 
leducted 


which are $25 per month. 


turn money missing, any 


deficit being from their wages, 


Chili are not so pretty 


The women of 
| in Peru. 


‘ir sisters 


They are gener 


arger in feature and figure, have 


not the dainty. feet and supple grace of 


the Lima belles, and lack their voluptu 
In Valparaiso half the la 
Here, 


more 


ous langcuor 


dies are of the Saxon type. 


too, 


modern costumes are worn vener- 
ally than in other South American coun- 
tries, and the shops are full of Paris bon 
nets. But the black manta,with its fringe 
of lace. is still common enough to be con- 
sidered the costume of the country, and 
is always worn to mass in the morning. 
The manta 


body It 


is becoming to almost every 
the 
ind figures, 
beauty It 


look vounge, 


hides defects of homely 


forms and heightens grace 


and makes an old woman 
a stout woman appears more 
slender under its graceful folds, and even 
a skeleton would look coquettish wrapped 
in the rich embroidery which some bear. 
In Chili 


flannel are 


mantas and skirts of white 


worn by ‘t penitentes’”—wo 


men who have committed sin, and thus 


advertise their penitence—or those who 
have taken some holy vow, and go about 
the streets with downeast eyes, looking at 
They 
hover around the ehurches, and sit for 


nothing and recognizing no one. 


hours crouching before some saint or eru- 


cifix. Inthe great cathedral at Santiago 
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and in the smaller churches everywher 
these ‘‘ penitentes,” in their snow-whit 
garments, are al vays to be seen on their 
knees or posing in other unecomfortabl 
postures, looking like statues 
ter in groups around the confessionals 


waiting to receive absolution. 


They clus 


Ladies of 
high social position and great wealth are 
commonly found among the “penitentes, 

as well as young girls of beauty and win 

ning grace. Souls that cannot be purged 
by this penitential dress retire to a con 
vent in the outskirts of the city, called the 
‘Convent of the Penitentes,” where they 
scourge themselves with whips, mortify 
the flesh with sackcloth, sleep in ashes and 
upon stone floors, and feed themselves on 
mouldy crusts, until the priests, by whose 
advice they go, give them absolution. 
For those who are unfitted under the so 
cial laws to associate with the pure, other 
convents are open, 

In the orphan asylum at Santiago there 
are said to be 2000 children of unknown 
parentage, supported by the Church, and 
this in a city of 200,000 people. There 
is a convenient mode for the disposition 
of foundlings. In the rear wall sur- 
rounding the place is an aperture, with a 
wooden box or cradle which swings out 
and in. A mother goes there at nicht, 
places the little one in the cradle, swings 
it inside, and the nuns on guard, hearing 
a bell that rings automatically, take the 
infant to the However this 
plan may be regarded by stern moralists, 
it is certainly an improvement on infan 
ticide—a crime almost unknown in Chili 

Santiago is reached from Valparaiso by 
a railway run on the English plan, and 
similar in its equipment and system of 
management to Europe. The 
scenery along the line is picturesque, the 
snow caps of the Andean peaks being con 
stantly in view, and the 
highest on this hemisphere, 
can be seen nearly the entire distance. 
A. few miles from Valparaiso, and the 
first station on the road, is Vin del Mar, 
the Long Branch of Chili, where many 
of the wealthy residents of the country 
have fine 


nursery. 


those of 


Aconeacua, 
mountain 


establishments 


and usually 
spend the summer. 


It is by far the most 
modern and elegant fashionable resort in 
South America, and reminds one of the 
popular haunts along the Mediterranean. 
The journey to Santiago is made in about 
five hours, and one finds in the capital of 
Chili the finest city on the continent. 
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Although the climate of Santiago 
about that of Washington or St. Louis, 
the people have a notion that fires in 
their houses are unhealthful, and, except 
in those built by English or American 
residents, there is nothing like a grate or 
a stove to be found. Everybody wears 
the warmest sort of under-clothing, and 
heavy wraps in-doors and out. 


is 


The peo- 


VALI 


ple spend six months of the year ina per 


petual shiver, and the remainder in a per 
petual perspiration It looks rather odd 
to see civilized people sitting in a parlor, 
surrounded by every possible luxury 
wealth can bring except fire, wrapped in 
furs and rugs, with blue noses and chat 
tering teeth, when coal is cheap and the 
mountains are covered with timber. It 
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emp 

room between 
degrees Fahrenheit 
olten carry ito the s 
or dining-room their 
wraps and wear them 
ae 


the table, while at 

‘is a foot-warmer o 
thick llama wool, int 
which they push their dain 
Ly slippe red Loes. These 
foot- warmers are orna 
mental as well as 


I useru 


have embroidered Case 
and are manufactured 
home, or Cal 


at 
1 be purchased 
from the nuns, who spend 
much of their time in ne 

dle-work. 

Every lady seen on the 
street in the morning car 
ries a prayer rug, often 
handsomely embroidered, 
which she kneels upon at 
mass to protect her limbs 
from the damp stone floor 
of the churches, in which 
there are never any pews. 

The shops do not open 
until 9 or 10 o’eclock in the 

A BELLE OF CHILI DRESSED FOR MORNING MASS morning, close from 3 to 7 
P.M. to allow the proprie- 
tors and clerks to dine, 

odd, too, to see in the streets men wear- and are then open again until mid 

throats w rapped night, as between S o'clock and 11 P.M 

most of the retail trading is done. The 
ling on their finest shops are 


mornine2, while 


i? Tur caps and 
heay V it ifflers 


them have not 


ile the women who 
in the areades or por 
tales, like the Palais Royal in Paris, and 
are brilliantly lighted with 


During the 


POM mass or \V hile shopping, 


» + 


electricity. 
Here the ladies gather, swarming around 
afternoons, on the the pretty 
when riding, they LO bare 


1e@ Manta, as they do 
in the goods like bees around the 

flowers, and of course the haughty and 
prevailing dis- impertinent 
pneumonia and other throat 


Although the Dons come also to stare at 
them. It seems to be considered a com 
complaints, and during the  pliment, a mark of admiration, to stare at 
mortality from these causes is a woman, for she never turns away. To 
immense, the Chillano persists in believ- these nightly gatherings come all who 
hat artificial heat poisons the at- have nothing serious to detain them, and 
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the flirtations begun at the portales 
are the curse of the women of San 
tiago. The shops are full of the 
prettiest sorts of goods, the most 
expensive diamonds, jewelry, and 
laces, and are finer than ean be 
found in American cities of a sim 
ilar size. The Santiagans boast that 
everything that can be found in 
Paris can be purchased there, and 
one easily believes it to be true. There is 
plenty of money in Chili, the people have 
a refined taste and luxurious habits,many 
of the private houses are palatial, and 
the toilets of the women are superb. The 
equipages to be seen are equal to those of 
New York or London, and the Alameda 
on pleasant afternoons is thronged with 
handsome carriages with liveried coach 
men and footmen, like Central Park or 
Rotten Row. 

The Alameda is 600 feet in width, bro 
ken by four rows of poplar-trees, and 
stretches the full length of the city, four 
miles, from ‘‘Santa Lucia” to the Exposi- 
tion Park and Horticultural Gardens. In 
the centre is a promenade, while on either 
side is a driveway 100 feet wide. The 
promenade is dotted with a line of statues 
representing the famous men or commem 


SS Oe 
ae re tl PA 
~ 8 tw, 
7 “ - 


orating the famous events in the history 
of Chili, a country which has assassinated 
or sent into exile some of her noblest 
sons, but never fails to perpetuate their 
memory in bronze or marble. On the 
Alameda from three to five o'clock every 
afternoon during the season several mili 
tary bands are placed at intervals of half 
a mile or so, and the musie calls out all 
the population to walk or drive During 
the summer the musi¢ is given the 
evening instead of the afternoon, when 
the portales are deserted for the out-door 
promenade, 

Fronting the Alameda are the finest 
paiaces in the city, magni fice nt d vellings 
of carved sandstone, often 100 or 200 feet 
square, with the invariable court yard or 
patio in the centre, and its fountains and 
tlowers. Houses which cost half a million 
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EXPOSITION BUILI 


dollars to build and a quarter of a million 
to furnish are common, and there are some 
The 


dence of the late Henry Meiges stands in 


even more expensive. former resi 


th 


e centre of a park 800 feet square, sur 
rounded by a forest of foliage and a beau 


tiful garden. It is a conspicuous example 


of extravagance, having cost a mint of 


money, eve timber and brick and tile 


ry 
bein?” imported al 
It is 


of decay, there being no one since the 


an enormous expense, 
at present unoccupied and in a state 


death of Meiges with the courage or the 
to But 
though the magnates seek the boulevard 
of th 


chitect 


means sustain h grandeur. 


suc 


e city to display their wealth and ar 


iral 


taste, some of the side streets 
have residences quite as grand, and even 

These retired 
air of gentility the Ala- 


acquired, a sort of establish 


more aristocratic. more 


quarters have an 
meda has not 


ed aristocratic repose, a riper, richer, and 


more honorable quiet, that suggests some- 


thine of social d 


istinetion and haughty 
exclusiveness, venerable solitude and com- 
mercial solidity. Another monument to 
the 
‘*O'Brien’s 


of men known 


It 


structure, modelled after a Turkish palace, 


extravagance Is as 


Folly.” is a magnificent 


and its cost was fabulous. The owner was 
[Irish adventurer, who discovered 
f the Chili, 


lived like a prince until his money 


an one 


oO richest silver mines in and 
was 
and 


ting 


gone. His castle is now unoccupied, 
he is again in the mountains prospec 
for another fortune. 

*panta 


place In 


Lucia” is the most beautiful 
all South America —the 


beautiful place I have ever seen. 


most 
Itisa 
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JING, SANTIAGO 


pile of rocks a thousand feet high, cast 
the the plain on 
which the city stands by some volcanic 
It that the United 
States astronomical expedition of 1852, 
Lieutenant Gillis, 

Before that time, and as far back 


into centre of creat 


agency. was here 


under made observa 
tions. 
as the Spanish invasion, it was a magnifi 
cent fortress, commanding the entire val 
ley with its guns, and tradition has it that 
the King of the Araucanians had a strong 
Af 
ter the departure of the United States ex 
pedition, Vicunae MeCenna, a publie-spir 
ited of wealth in Santiago, under 
took the work of beautifying the place, 


hold here before the Spaniards came. 


mah 


and by the aid of private subscriptions, 
with much of his own means, sought all 
the resources that taste could suggest and 
money reach to improve on nature’s gran- 
deur. W ind 


ing walks and stairways, parapets and 


His suecess was complete. 


baleonies, grottoes and flower beds, groves 
of trees and vine-hung arbors, follow one 
to the summit, 
while upon the west, at the edge of a pre 
cipice 800 feet high, is a miniature castle 


another from the’ base 


and a lovely little chapel, in whose erypt 


that his 
Below the chapel 300 or 
100 feet, on the opposite side of the hill, 
is a level place on which a restaurant and 
out-door theatre have been erected. Here 
on summer nights come the population of 


Vicunae MeCenna has asked 


bones be laid. 


the city to eat ices, drink beer, and laugh 
at the farces played upon the stage, while 
bands of music and dancing make the 
people merry. This is the resort of the 
aristocracy, while the poor people go to 
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yusino Park at the other end of the 
imeda, drink chica, and dance the cua 
4 (pronounced quaker), the Chillano na 
yal dance 

At the other end of 


Exposition grounds and Horticultural 


the Alameda are 
irdens, laid out in good style and im 
ved to the highest degree of landscape 
fine stone and 
the 
as the 
Chili, whose 


chitecture. There is a 


ass building—a miniature copy of 


rystal Palace in London—used 


National Museum of con 
its were mostly stolen from Peru during 
A Zoological Garden has 


een added to exhibit the animals brought 


e late war. 
like the euriosities of the mu 
The ele 


shant died from the severity of the cli 


mi Peru 


im, as contraband of war. 


ite, two of the lions are from 


e same cause, and the rest of the mena 


missing 


rie are suffering from exposure and cold 
» which they are unaccustomed 

The Opera-house at Santiago is owned 
vy the city government, and is claimed 
to be the finest structure of the sort in all 


America. 


It certainly surpasses any we 


ive in the United States in size, arrange 
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ment, and gorgeousness It is built upon 


the European plan, with four balconies, 
three of which are divided off into boxes, 


the most luxurious man 


upholstered in 
The 


brackets, SO 


ner. balconies are supported on 


Lhat there are no pillars to 
sold at 


under 


obstruct the view. The boxes are 


auction for the season each year 


the direction of the Mayor, and the re 


ceipts given in whole or in part as a sub 

sidy to the opera management. 
Everywhere one goes in Santiago and 

other cities in Chili are to be seen the or 

naments of which Peru was so mercilessly 

plundered Statuary and fountains, orna 
’ 


lamps, carved 
stone in the parks and the Alameda, and 
that be: the 


Transports which were sent up to 


mental street benches of 
almost everything 

reets 
Callao with troops brought back cargoes 


of pianos, pictures, furniture, books, and 


articles of household decoration, stolen 
from the homes of the Peruvians 
the 


fences and images from the cemeteries, al 


Lamp 


posts torn up by roots, pretty iron 


tar equipments of silver from the churches, 


statuary from the parks and streets, and 
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] 
‘ves and 


eeples of the chureh- 


es time to the 
ro. and even ¢ flicies 


d from the altars 


embroideries and jew 
d from their dey 


> ; : 
» Post-oflice 


yotees 
at San 
le whieh 
irl in sur 
ve Washington and Abra 


{ ind like 


1 tourist to st 


unexpected Ghosts 


presence 18 not an 


iide-books, which 


ae 
he facet that thev, like 


Lhing else ol 


the kindin Chili 
from Peru 


PATRICK LYNCH 


But the hote 


ment in Santiago in t 


new the finest 


iS orna- 
eyes of foreigners 
who have been compelled to stop at the 
old ones. It 
with $300,000 
Paris, and 


] 
i 
1 
ne 


is a magnificent structure, 
worth of furniture 
a $5000 cook from 
The all have grates for 
fires, Which is an innovation, and are fur- 
nished as handsomely as any of the hotels 
in New York, while the restaurant is as 


rood as Delmonico’s. 


from 
7 
the same 


place. rooms 


The Chillano is the Yankee of South 
America, the most active, enterprising, in- 
genious, and thrifty of the Spanish-A mer- 
ican race, aggressive, audacious, and arro- 
gant quick to perceive, quick to resent, 
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fierce in disposition, cold-blooded, and er 
el as a cannibal He dreams of conquest 
He has only 


a strip of country along thi 
Pacitie 


coast, that there 
scarcely room enough to write its nam 


SO 


narrow 
upon the map, hemmed in on the one sid 
by the eternal snows that crown the Co 
and on the 
of sea He has | 


northward until he 


dilleras other by 6000 mile 


een stretching himse 
has stolen all the sea 
coast of Bolivia, with her valuable nitrat 
deposits, all the guano that belonged 

Peru, and contemplates taking actual pos 
Hi 
has been reaching southward by diplo 
he by war, 
under a recent treaty with the Argentin« 
Republic divided Patagonia with that na 
tion, taking to himself the control of that 
valuable highway, the 
Strait of Magellan, the unexplored coun 
try between the Andes and the ocean, and 
of Pacifie 


coast, whose resources are unknown. 


session of both those republics soon. 


macy, as did northward 


international 


thousands islands along the 
By 
securing the strait, Chili acquired con 
trol of in the South 
Pacific, and has established a colony and 
at Punta 


vessels must 


steam navigation 


fortress Arenas, by which all 


pass. Reposing tranquilly 
now in the enjoyment of the newly ac 
quired territory along the Bolivian and 
Peruvian border, and deriving an enor 
mous revenue from the export tax upon 
nitrate, the Chillano contemplates the in 
ternal dissensions of Peru, and waits anx 
iously for the time when he can step in as 
arbitrator, and, like the lawyer, take the 
estate that the heirs are silly enough to 
quarrel over. It is but a question of years 
when not only Peru, but Bolivia, will be 
come a part of Chili, and the aggressive 
nation will want to push her eastern 
boundary back of the Andes, and secure 
control of the sources of the Amazon, as 
she has of the navigation of the strait. 
Although Argentine, is making more 
rapid strides toward national greatness, 
there is no doubt that at present, in all 
the conditions of modern civilization, the 
Chillanos lead the Southern continent, 
and are the most powerful of all the re 
publics in America except ourown. Their 
statesmen are wise and able, their people 
are industrious and progressive, and have 
that strength of mind and muscle which 
is given only to the men of temperate 
zones. There is a strong similarity be- 
tween the Chillanos and the Irish. Both 
have the same wit and reckless courage, 
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the same love of country 
pride. 


and patriotic 
Wherever a Chillano goes he car- 
ries his opinion that there never was and 
never can be a better land than that in 
which he was born, and although he may 
be a refugee or an exile, he will fight in 
defence of Chili at the drop of the hat. 
There is something refreshing in his pa 
triotism, even if it be the most arrogant 
vanity. Our people are becoming ashamed 
of their Fourth of July, and the Declara- 
tion of Independence is the butt of pro- 
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fessional jokers. The Chillano will cut the 
throat of a who will not celebrate 
with him the 18th of September, his Inde 
pendence Day, and there is a law in the 
country requiring every house to have a 
flagstaff, and every flagstaff to bear the 
national colors on a banner by day and a 


an 


lantern by night, on the anniversaries of 
the republic. All use 
text-books by native authors, all the bands 


the schools must 


play the compositions of native composers, 


and visiting opera and concert singers are 
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ary their performances by 


It 


be 


the songs of the country. 
a I renchman cC% 
The 


has not been a 


in 


true 


hever 


of the 


tionalized same 1s 


ino The re success 


revolution in Chili since 1839, and al 


though there 1s nowhere a more unruly 
and discordant people, nowhere more mur 


nd ot 


ders a her serious crimes, in their love 
of country the haughty Don and the pa 
tient t 
solider 

Many of 
and have 
O'Higgins was the 
Washington 


Lynch was the foremost soldier of Chili in 


peon he hunted bandit and the cruel 


ire One 


the leading men of Chili are 
been of Irish descent. Barney 
liberator—the George 
of the republic, and Patrick 
the late war. The O’Learys and McGarrys 
and other Chillano-Irish families are prom 
inent in politics and war and trade. There 
is a sympathetic bond between the sham 
rock and the condor,and nowhere in South 
America does the Irish emigrant so pros 
perously thrive. 

As a 
recklessness, and a sense 
him. He will 
he be made to fight 


as 


soldier the Chillano is brave to 


of fear is un 


known to not endure a 


nor Can 
but 
fires 


sieve, at 


long range ; soon as he sees the 


enemy he one volley, drops his 


vun, and rushes in with his ‘ ecurvo.” 


His 


age 


endurance is as great as his cour 


and no North American Indian ean 
travel so far without rest go so long 
without food 


* Roto,” 


or 


or water as the Chillano 
peon, or as the mixed race is eall- 
As the ‘*‘Cholo” in Peru 
f the Spaniards and the Ineas, 


scendant of 
in Chili the child of the 


ed is the de 
so is the ** Roto” 
Spaniard and 
the 


explorers reported 


the Arauecanian Indians, 
of giants with which the early 
that 

that 


Sir Francis Drake reported, ** that it seem 


race 
Patagonia was 


peopled menne of bigginess,” as 


ed the trees of the forests were uprooted 


and were moving away They have the 
Spanish tenacity of purpose, the Indian 
endurance, and the cruelty of both. Each 
the 


earries on his breast two buckskin bags. 


soldier, in mountains or the desert, 
In one are the leaves of the coca plant, 
in the other powdered lime made of the 
is the 


ashes of potato skins The coca 


strongest sort of a tonic, and by chewing 
it the Chillano soldier can abstain from 
food or drink for a week or ten days at a 
stretch. The Chillano soldier is not easi- 
ly subjected to discipline, and outvandals 


the vandals in the destruction of proper- 
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ty, as the present condition of Peru 
prove. He burns and destroys evel 
thing within his reach that has shelter 

No authority can 
The awful scenes of devasta 


an enemy, restra 
his hand, 
tion that took place in Peru haye noth 
to parallel them in the annals of mode) 
warfare. On the battle-fields nine-tent 
of the dead were found with their throat 
cut, and the Chillanos took no prisonet 
except when a whole army capitulated 
They ask no quarter and give none. T 
knowledge of this characteristic, and 
fear of the Chillano knife, was a powe: 
ful factor in the subjugation of the mor 
humane Peruvians. 

While the Chillanos are quick to lear 
and have much native mechanical ing: 
nuity, they cannot be trusted as machin 
The magnificent cruiser Esmeralda 
one of the finest ships of war afloat, was 
built in England for the Chili govern 
ment at a cost of $1,500,000, but she had 
not been in the hands of native engineers 


ists, 


six weeks before her engines needed 1 
pairs and her boilers were ruined. She 
has since been sold to the British govern 
ment, with her two torpedo boats, for the 
original cost, and is now manned by Brit 
ish officers and seamen. The Chillanos 
have a line of steamers running from 
The 
are the finest ships on the Pacific, built 
on the Clyde, with all modern improv 
ments, but the engineers and captains ar 


Valparaiso up and down the coast. 


Englishmen or Scotechmen. The govern 
iment owns and manages the railroads in 
the republic, but the locomotive drivers 
are foreigners. Every three or four years 
usually before a Presidential 
these men are discharged and natives em 
ployed in their stead, but until election is 
over and the old engineers are restored to 


election 


their places there is a carnival of acci 
dents, and passenger travel is practically 
suspended, 

In trade the Chillano is a Yankee. At 
market or in the native shops the buyer 


is not expected to pay the price first ask 


ed. He is expected to enter into a né 

gocio, and the seller is disappointed if he 
loses an opportunity to show his shrewd 
ness in the barter. There is no regularly 
established price for any article. 

Most of the hotel-keepers are women 
whose husbands are engaged in other oc- 
cupations, but all the servants, including 
the cooks and chamber-maids, are men. 
There are better cooks and better classes 
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Ame} 


seldom 


food than in other South 


in countries, and one 


vood inn even in 
The mar 


better: the 


s to find a 


country villages 


ene 
of Chill, too, are 


mutton, and other meats 


ve the flavor that is only t 


ind in temperate climates, the 


are not so rank and coarse as 


se caught in tropical waters, 


while vegetation is not so 
rolifie, the fruits of the earth 


a finer taste There 


rs equal to those of New Orleans 


ive are OVS 
Mobile, clams and lobsters, and 
enty of shrimps, called cama 
ns. 

Another oddity is the milk st: 
few blocks on 


ms 


Every 
the principal business streets 
1 platform upon which a cow is 
ed, and to order 
uiry-maid whenever a customer 
On a table near by are 


milked by a 
ills 
found measures, cans, and glasses, 
ind often a bottle of brandy, so 
at a thirsty man can mix a glass 
In the morn 
surrounded 


of punch if he likes. 
ng these stands are 
'y servants from the aristocratic 
houses, women and children with 
ups and buckets; awaiting their 
irn, While as fast as one cow is 
exhausted another is driven upon 

he platform. 

In Chili, as in all other Spanish 
({merican countries, every man and wo 
man is named after the saint whose anni 
versary is nearest the day on which they 
were born,and that saint is expected to look 
after the welfare of those christened in his 
or her honor. These names sound fine in 
Spanish, but when they come to be trans 
lated into unpoetic English, there is an 
oddity, and often something comical, about 
them. For example, the name of the re 
cent President of Chili is Domingo Santa 
Maria, which being interpreted means 
‘Sunday St. Mary.” The the 
President of Ecuador is Jesus Mary Caa 


name of 


mano (apple), and that of the Governor of 
the province of Valparaiso is ‘* Sunday 
Bull” 


Saviour’s name is common, even upon the 


(Domingo Torres The use of the 
signs of stores and saloons in cities, and in 
the nomenclature of the streets. I met a 
girl once whose name was Dolores Digerier 
(Sorrowful Stomach). 

The Croesus of South America is a wo 


AMERI( 


‘AN YANKEE 


SENORA COUSINO 


man, Dofia Isadora Cousifio, of Santia- 
go, and there are few women or men in 


the world richer than she, Her property 
consists of millions of acres of land. flocks 


and herds that are numbered by the hun 


dreds of thousands, coal copper, and sil 


ver mines, acres of real estate 


In Santiago 
and Valparaiso, a fleet of Ships, smeiting 
works, potteries, and other manufactories 


a railway or two, and other trifles of pro 
ductive value, which are all under hei 


own management, and yield an income 


of several millions a year, that she tries 


very hard to spend, and under the cir 
cumstances succeeds as well as could be 
expected. 

struggle between the liberal ele 
ment and the Catholic Chureh which has 
been going on for a number of vears in 
Chili, 


republics, IS now at its 


as in the other South American 
There 


has so far been no conhseation of proper 


height. 


ty, as in some of the other states, and at 
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PRESIDENT 


re are still two thousand 
The Jesuits were ex- 
the other 
to 


and eonduct the political policy of the 


the capital thie 


monks and nuns 


pel | 


ied 
monastic orders 


several years ago, but 


were allowed remain 


party T eral party has a 


in ¢ 


Cciericai 11© iit 


‘ongress, and has passed 


vhich the 
he priests have been seriously crippled. 


Majority 
authority and power 


iaws Dy 


ott 
The archbishop was banished for resent 
ing these measures, and the appointment 
has been given to the Presi 


Ihe 


dent instead of the Pope by act of Con 
Free 


been established, and the rite of civil mar- 


Lhe DIShHhOps 


non-sectarian schools have 


ress 
only is recognized by the courts. 
ast Presidential election, which oe- 
June, 1885, Balmaceda, th 


riage 
At the 
curred in ib 


vit 


e | 
h | 


eral candidate, was elected, althoug 


MON 
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BALMACEDA, 


terly opposed by the priests, who realized 
that his suecess would be their perma 
nent discomfiture, and there were riots 
attended with much bloodshed and many 
A decree of banishment has 


ainst all priests who refuse 


fatalities. 
been issued ag 
to recognize the civil marriage act, and 
the confiscation of church property will 
probably be the next step. It is said that 
fully one-third of the real estate in the 
country is owned by the Church, and the 
most of it, by a curious custom, is held in 
trust for the saints to whom it was pre 
sented or bequeathed by their devotees 
Saint Dominic, for example, is almost as 
rich as the widow Cousino, and has an 
enormous income from his estates, which 
are ably managed by. the order of Domin 


ican Friars. 
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Protestantism is making more rapid 


progress in Chili than elsewhere in Span 
ish America, which is due to the increase 
of edueation among the common people, 
and the missionary work of Dr. Trumbull 
ind his associates under the direction of 


the Presbyterian Board There are sev- 
eral missions throughout the country, a 
number of self-supporting churches, and 
Protestant schools, a college, a theologi 
cal seminary for the education of native 
preachers, and a young ladies’ seminary. 
great majority of the people still 
cling to the superstitions of the Dark 
Ages and believe in miracle working im 
ages that are set up in the churches and 
used to extort money for the priests. 
Karming 1 


» Chili 


s conducted on the 
old feudal system, The country is divid 
ed into great estates, ow ned by people who 
live in the cities. and seldom visit their 
haciendas, as they are called. The ten 
ants are permanent, and have retainers 
in the form of little cottages and gardens, 
for which they pay no rent. If the land 

lord requires their services, they are al 

ways subject to his call, and are paid by 
the day or month for whatever labor they 
perform, generally in orders upon the 
supply store or commissary of the estate, 
where they can obtain food, clothing, and 
other articles, and rum—especially rum. 
They are given small credits at these 
stores, and as the law prohibits a tenant 
from leaving a landlord to whom he is in 
debt, the former is never permitted to set- 
tle his account. The peéons never get 
ahead. They live and die on the same 
estates and in the same cabins where their 
fathers and grandfathers lived and died, 
and know nothing of the world or the 
conditions of men around them.  <AI- 
though they are badly treated in most 
cases, they are always loval to their mas- 
ters, and take their peonage as a matter 
of course. The war with Peru had a de- 
moralizing effect upon the agricultural 
population, from which the army of Chil 
was recruited, and it will require many 
vears to recover from it. When they re 

turned from the war it was found almost 

impossible to get the men back to the 
estancias. They were enamored of mili 
tary life, had got 
tion, and a large proportion of the army, 
when it 


a taste of cily dissipa 


was mustered out, became thieves 
beggars, and highwaymen. There is not 


enough labor in the country to work the 


farms, and the lack has not only caused 
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higher wages to be paid, but has done 
much to break up the old system. Im 
migration is encouraged, labor- saving 
machinery is being introduced from the 
United States, and new conditions are 
promised. But the estancieros who adopt 
labor-saving machinery have to get some 
immigrant to operate it, as the native can 
seldom be induced to do sO, and when he 
does, usually smashes the implement al 
the first trial. 

He who wishes to make the journey 
from Chili to the Argentine Republic has 
a choice of routes. He may go by vessel 
through the Strait of Magellan, or may 
climb the Andes on the back of a mule 
Kither journey is delightful in the sum 
mer season. By land it takes five days, 
three of which are spent in the saddle, 
amid some of the grandest scenery in 
the world. The highest mountain in 
the Western Hemisphere is Aconcagua, 
which rises 22,415 feet above the sea, and 
is in plain view from both Valparaiso 
and Santiago when the weather is clear. 
Chimborazo was until recently supposed 
to be the King of the Andes, and in geog 
raphies published thirty years ago was 
described as the highest mountain in the 
world. No one has ever reached the 
summit of either monster, but by trian 
culation Aconcagua has been determined 
to have an advantage of 2000 feet over 
old ‘*Chimbo” in stature. When the city 
of Mendoza, on the Argentine side of the 
Cordilleras, is reached, one can make the 
rest of his journey to Buenos Ayres in a 
Pullman ear. 

The road over the mountains is always 
dangerous, and trained mules only can 
be used. There are some bridges to be 
crossed whose construction does not com 
mend itself to the timid. They are made 
of braided cowhide, stretched across the 
chasm after the manner of modern sus- 
pension-bridges, and a floor of poles laid, 
just wide enough for one mule to pass, 
The oscillation of these slender structures, 
which often overhang gorges thousands 
of feet deep, is very great, and the sensa- 
tion of the novice in crossing is not re- 
peated for pleasure. It is remarkable that 
so few accidents happen, and when they 
do, it is usually from the carelessness of 
the traveller. The route is historical, and 
has been in use for centuries. There is 


not a mile without some romantic asso- 
ciation, scarcely a rock that some tradi- 
tion does not cling to 
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MOUNTED KHIVAN 


THE SONS 
HENRY 


) recion with whose 
have 


OF 
BY 


inhabitants we 
now to do lies between the Irtish 
and the Oxus, and descends from the par 

llel of 


London to the mountains of the 


Pamir: an area amounting to one-twenti 
eth only of the Russian Empire, but larger 
two of the other states of Eu 


than any 


rope. Roughly speaking, we may eall it 


Russian Turkistan, with the provinces 


added of Akmollinsk and Semipalatinsk, 


vhich two were formerly part of western 
The surface is of the most varied 
After the Himalayas it 


tains some of the highest mountains in 


Siberia 


character. con 


LANSDELL, 


AND BOKHARIOT 


THE STEPPE. 


D.D., M.R.A.S., F 


the world. It enormous 
plains, fruitful valleys, and barren wastes, 
as well as sandy, brackish, and marshy 
More than half the soil is desert; 
nearly all the remainder is pastured by 
nomads, and the portion under cultiva 
tion is only about two per cent. of the 
whole. 


possesses, too, 


tracts. 


The climate of this region is as varied 
for in the north it is some 
times as cold as in Greenland, whilst in 
the south, in July, the heat equals that of 
the Cape Verde Islands, which are nearer 
In fact, there is 


as its surface; 


the equator by 1700 miles. 
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a difference of as much as 122° Fahrenheit 
between the temperature of the hottest 
und coldest days. Dryness is the peculiar 
characteristic of the climate. Rain in the 
summer, except in the mountain districts 
is an exceedingly rare phenomenon. 

One result of this want of humidity in 
the Turkistan mountains, valleys, and 
plains is the gradual drying up of the soil 
during the present geological period, as 
testified to by the basins of the Syr-Daria 
and Oxus rivers, wherein are seen old riv 
er-beds partially filled up, while numer 
ous rivers that of old were tributaries of 
some principal stream: how stop halt Way 
and lose themselves in the sands. Small 
lakes have evaporated by hundreds and 
by thousands, leaving behind only beds 
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E ADAEF TRIBE 


of salt Great lakes like the Balkash, the 
Aral, and the Caspian have shrunk; oth 
ers have disappeared. 

By reason of this desiccation a large 
portion of the country has been trans 
formed into Steppe, not only in the low 
lands, but also in the mountains, where a 
depression in the surface is often a Steppe, 
with vegetation singularly limited both as 
to the number of species and their period 
of growth. The climate, in fact, in such 


f 


cases, 1S scarcely more favorable t 


to veue 


tation than in the arctic regions, so that 
the natives of Siberia, of whom I wrote 


in a former paper, have this point in com 


mon with the children of the Steppe, that 
.] 


+ 


; ’ ; 
the yearly development of plants 1s limit 


ed in both regions to about three months; 


Se 
it 


Sissi 


ae 
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he north by the snow of winter, and 
Turkistan by the drought of summer 
The people of Russian Turkistan are of 
vo races, the Caucasian and the Mongo 
The Caueasian has two branches, 
he Aryan and the Semitic, which latter 


Arabs The 


Aryan has also two branches, namely, the 


comprises the and Jews. 
from 
Bactriana and Soedi- 


Iranians, called Tajiks (descended 
the 


ana 


aborigines of 
and the Iranians proper, that is, the 
Persians 
Ag iin 
two branches, the Turko-Tatar peoples of 
the Alt Mountains, and the pure Mon 
gols To the first the 
Kazaks, Kara-Kirghese, Uzbegs, Turko 
and 


Afghans, Hindus, and Gypsies. 
the Mongolian race is divided into 


belong such as 


mans, Tatars: to the seeond belong 


the Kalmuks, Chinese, Sibos, and some 
others 

The Sarts, Taranchis, and Kuramas are 
a mixture of several races, but may be 
numbered among the Turkish stock, since 
Sarts and Taranchis in type and language 
resemble the Uzbegs, whilst the Kuramas 
resemble the Kirghese Another people, 
called the Dungans, serve to connect the 


Mongol 


resemble more closely 


Turkish and races, but in type 
the Turks. 
In fact, the Turk peoples predominate in 


Turkistan The 


they 


Kirghese are the most 
the after 
vhich the relative numbers of the peoples 


come Sarts : 


numerous: then 


are suppose d to range in the following or 
der | 


> } 
Russians 


begs, Tajiks, Kuramas, Kipehaks, 
Kara Kalpaks, Taranchis, Kal 
muks, Manehus, Dungans, Tatars, Turko 
mans, Persians, Hindus, Jews, and Gyp- 
S1eS 

now to 


Passing classifications of the 


find Muhammadanism is 


mass ol 


population, we 
the 


Russian Turkistan. 


belief of the the people in 
The Christians come 
next in number; then the pagans; and last 
of all the Jews A noticeable feature of 
the Turkistan population is that the male 
sex far outnumber the female, whereas in 
Europe the preponderance is of females 
over males. This abnormality in Turkis 
tan is not accounted for by the existence 
of Russian troops, for among the natives 
is seen the same thing. 

The Kirghese, who frequent the plains 
or more accurately the Kazaks, as they 
the 


are 


are cailed 


from 
Kara-Kirghese, who live in the hills), 


to distinguish them 


not only the most numerous of the people 
they wander over the 
I first caught sight of 


of Turkistan, but 
largest te rritory. 
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their tents from the Governor's house at 
Omsk, on the Irtish, and after driving 
south and west for more than 1500 miles 
had searecely left them behind till I 
south of after which I 
them again north of Khiva. 

The Kirghese are divided into the Lit 
tle, Middle, and Hordes, each of 
which is subdivided into races, the races 


+ 
Lot 


Tashkend, met 


Great 


into tribes, the tribes into clans, and these 
into auls, or groups of tents, each living 
in independence. Their number I com 
pute at two and a quarter millions. The 
Kirghese are fairly strong, but clumsy, 
with slouching gait on foot, though bold 
riders. Their sense of sight is so keenly 
developed that they can see small objects 
at seven miles’ distance. In character 
the Kirghese is unsophisticated, honor 
able, and brave, until he sees the chance 
of gain, and then he is prone to thieving 
The men work 
hard only when necessity presses, domes 
tic labors being invariably left to the wo 
men. 


They are also revengeful. 


They prefer idleness to work, and 
having food and raiment, are perfectly 
content. 

resembles that of other 
natives of Central Asia. 
that all well off have shirts; but 
the poor continue to wear next the skin 
their chapan, as they eall it, or khalat, 


closely resembling a loose dressing-gown, 


Their raiment 
Nowadays those 
are at 


over which as many other like garments 
Com 
monly the kKhalat is made of cotton or 
armiachina—that is, a mixture of cotton 
but for the made 
of silk of gaudy colors in staring pat 


are worn as the weather requires. 


and silk rich it is 


terns, or sometimes even of velvet. I re- 
‘at church” in the 
creat mosque at Boklhara clad from head to 
foot in a crimson velvet robe. 


member seeing a man 


These var 
ments for grandees are sometimes embroid 
ered with gold and silver; others again 
are of fur, one I bought in Bokhara being 
lined with jackals’ skins. Trousers both 
women are of buff or red 
dish leather, immensely wide and baggy, 
but found to be so suitable to the climate 
that the Turkistan wear them 
The shaven head of the Kirghese is first 
covered by a skull-cap called a tibetei, 
and over this 


for men and 


soldiers 


on certain occasions the 
men wear tall steeple-crowned hats with 
brims turning up in two horns, made of 
felt or velvet with 


These, however, are for gala-days. 


embroidered gold 


An 
equally striking hat I saw in use among 
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A KIRGHES? 


the 


1} 
sheep 


tne Adaef Kirchese, who wander 


vicinity of the Sea of Aral, made of 


In 


skin, something in the shape of a baby’s 


hood, the flaps covering the shoulders. 


It was by no means elegant in appear 


ince, but a great protection from the 


wind of the Steppe to a man perched for 


days and nights on the hump of a camel 


The foot-coverings are slippers in sum 


mer and leather boots in winter, for both 


Sexes, those for womelh being colored. and 
often embroidered. 


A Kirghese is proudest, however, of his 


cirdle, often richly covered with silver, 


and from which hang and wallets 


bags 
for money, powder, bullets, knife, and tin 
flint to 
bacco pouch, the Central Asian represent 


der-box, or and steel, but not a 
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BRIDE 


ative for this being a small gourd, 


a snulf bottle. Finger-ring 


serves for 
saw among them of and 


Vall 


ley 


sliver 


| bought from the thumb 


tive an archers ring of jade 


ke the 


The women dress much li 


except that the under-garment 


Above thi 


rhe poor women sw 


fitting shirt 
a kehalat 


with 


“a CLOSE Stney vea 
athe the 
heads 


ealico, Ttorming a 


but t 


compoul 


turban and bib, he rich wear 


SOTTE 
times a square head-dress of huge propo 


tions enveloped in a white veil 


an embroidered cap from wl falls 


; 
silk The han 


Kerchiel of IS plaited 


small braids, and adorned with coins 


tinkling ornaments. To these may or 


be added necklaces, bracelets, ete 


not 


en, 


resembles 


or agalli 
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TARANCHI 


there is one thing rarely omitted from fe- 
amulet 


in the form of a 


Which is a silver 
the 


linder, or 


maie costume 


hanging on breast, 


kernel, e1 triangle, containing 


Muhammadan writing or perhaps prayers, 


and given by the husband at the time of 


marriage 


The various circumstances connected 


With marriage among’ the Kirghese re 


mind one strongly of patriarchal times. 
Fifteen b] 
liminaries are commenced by the parents 


‘the bridegroom sending a deputation of 


is the marriageable age, and pre 


ol 
mateh-makers to the parents of the bride, 
offering presents, and among them a dish 
lly prepared for the occasion of liv 
fat, which 
matrimony 


signifies that 
After this the 
compliment is returned by presents and 


and mutton 


they meat 


a similar dish sent by the girl’s parents 


to those of the bridegroom The bride’s 


father then summons a meeting of kins 


men toconside rthekalim. or gross amount 


to be paid for the bride. The kalim may 


f forty, sixtv, or one hundred 


from nine to forty-seven head of 


vesides which kalim the bridegroom 
eat least two presents of camels, 


vs, tire-arms, or khalats. These 
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MAGAZINE 


Es. BAG 
ET. . 


ct 





MARKET AT 


things decided, the bride’s father sends to 
the bridegroom's aul for the kalim and 
one of the presents, after which the bride 
groom takes the other present and goes to 
Not that 
mind 
things have gone thus far,for the delivery 
of his 


see the bride for the first time. 


he can easily change his when 


present virtually seals the mar 
riage contract, and he is so firmly betroth 
ed that should he die before the time of 
the intended wife 
home to his parents, and be taken for the 
wife of the next son. 


Marriage, has to go 
Vice versa, if dur 
ing the period of betrothal the girl should 
die, her parents are bound to give instead 
their next daughter, or in default of one 
to return the kalim and pay a fine. 
When the period of betrothal is at an 
end, the bridegroom goes to the aul of his 
bride, who is given up by her parents, with 
a dowry of a tent, a camel or riding-horse, 
cattle, and a bride’s head-dress, besides a 
bed, crockery, and a trunk of wearing ap 
parel. On night the mul 
lah, or priest, places the bride and bride 


the wedding 


groom in the midst of a tent, puts before 
them a covered cup of water, and begins 
the 


prayers. Then he asks the contract 


ing parties if it is with their full consent 
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iev engage themselves to be married,and 


ree times vives them the water to drink 
\Iullahs sometimes put in the water vessel 


, arrow with a tuft of hair tied thereto 


rom the mane of the bride’s horse, or one 
her ribbons; others dip therein a paper 


prayers. The 


on of a marriage is followed among the 


written happy comple 


hese by feasting and games, and then 


rg 
e newly married depart to the bride 
vroom’s aul,with the camels carrying the 
trousseau, and the portion of his wealth 
hich a father wives to each of his dauch 
rs on her marriage. 
The Ili Valley is a continuation of the 
Leppe, southeast of Balkash, r 


Lake un 


ing in the shape ofa wedge between the 
\la-Tau and Thian-Shan mountains, the 
of the 

lt 


Which the @ 


triangle being Open Lhe 


IS the most accessible depres 


reat plateau ol Central 


mav be reached from the Turkistan 


ains Hence the district about Kuldja 


is served as a resting place lor the vast 


ordes whose migrations, conquests, and 
defeats have formed so important a chap 


ter in the history of Asia 


GLACIER OF 


THE STEPPE 


Valley 


Lwee 


Has 
the Turanian races of Central Asia 
Mongol of CC Here 


settled) Mussulman Taranchi, 


ecome a half-wav house be 


he races LLidbia 


meet 
and Dungan, w 
Manch l, 


mad Muhammadan Kirghese and the la 


the 


ith Buddl ml 


the 


and Chinese, as well as the 1 


maist Kalmuk 
The most 


so) ealled 


numerous of the 


popula 


tions are the Taranchis, from 


their occupation as agriculturists, or mil 


let sowers, faran meaning millet 


Long 


contact with the Chinese has modified 


some of their Turkish customs, for, except 
the 


Dalls, 


mullahs, the 


put 


men do not wear tur 


fur caps, whilst women and 
girls adorn their heads with low ey 


Lops | 


{ ] ] 
oralmnary patterns aisplavea Ih iaryve nun 


ih 


driecal hats having conical SuW 


bers costing 20s. each, but wives of sultans 
have their caps adorned with jJewe ls, some 


to £100 Now 


he yVomen a 


times the value of over 


and then one sees among t 


pleasant face, but they are all browned 


being accustomed from childhood to work 


in the fields—a striking contrast to their 


Muhamimadan sisters further west, who 


THE KORA 
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Kuldja Nas 


Pazar itl 


iOps some more roomy than those 


street 


\sia 


covered from 


mwrenerariy, and 


rain or su It is 


+ 


Small stones, and enlivened 


norsemen, aS Well aS DULLOCKS 


laden with brushwood, timber, and fruit 


bazar | bought my first Central 


+ 


nectar 


In this 


\sian yrapes and hes 


Apricots 


the beginning of July, 


kK udya mn 


too late for them: but we 


ies that 


‘pen early 


mn, about an inch 


diameter and half an inch 


1 . 
tasted fa 


{j 


They rly we 


esh on the 
His DaZzar 
for 5 
2o00d-look 
Salt 


proauce 


from 


vis from Lid 


Before tl ad\ f the 


S COST 


chicKens Cost OnIV a ha 


fpenny 


Manufactured goods from E 


rope, 


hnowevetl vere dear, and even R IsSilah lea 


cost from 2s. to 6s Through 


per po nad 


out the Kuldjaemporiums there is ceaseless 


movement, bustle, and noise, for the ven 


ders of wares scream out to the purchasers, 


and amongst the inevitables are sheep and 
dogs, as well as crowds of children, some 


half naked and others wholly so, chasing 


one another about and increasing the ven 


eral hubbub of t 


W hen I was in the Ili 


ous peoples me ntioned above were under 


he restiess scene 


Valley the numer 


Russian rule, but Kuldja has since been 
riven back to the Chinese, so that many 


of the races just mentioned do not proper 


a a my ; 
AY tehil \ t 


he seope of this paper, but 


; : . e 
there are still on Russian soil a number of 
Taranchis who have preferred to remain 
under the 


rovernment of the Tsar rather 
to that oft 


On leaving the Lh 


an return heir Asiatic rulers. 


Valle V I drove across 
ns and came in sight of the north 


Moun 


of the Thian-Shan 


MAGAZINE 


i¢ home of the Kara Kirghess 


e Th { 
crandest 


Asiatic 


Lo 


Shan 
the 
Continent 


lan mountain system 1s the 


on nortnern 


whether 


tS area or Its length, the he 


ts crests, the abundance of its 


or the massiveness of its glaciers. Up t 


thirty years ago science kne nothing o 
this vast mountain mass, which 


how 
with its hig) 


al 


found to be 1660 miles long 


est peaks rising everywhere ove the 


The average height of 


These 
16.000 to 


1 li 
snow line. 


from 
of them 


dominant peaks varies 
feet, 
The entire 
large 


1S.000 and 


some 


exceed 


21,000 mass 1S estimated as 
r than the Swiss 


and as forming a protuberance upon 


five times 


twenty 
Alps, 


earth's surface considerably larger 


the mountains of E rope put to 

The total superfici s would cove. 

uch country as the whole of France 
and Spain. 

Almost throughout 

} 


ana 


the dominant range 


In certain of its spurs, asin the mount 
tains about the head } 


waters of the Kora 
there are giaciers, the numbe r of w hy cn is 


, } 
computed to be not less than SOOO Snow 


Thian are ofte) 


Shan 


he griaciers, nae 


at 5000 feet or lower. These sometimes 


+t 


attain to a mile and a third in length, and 


one hundred feet in They are 


thickness. 


prod iced DV aV alanches. and therefore the 
snow in them is mixed with 


brought down together wi 
from the surrounding crags. 
The 


nation of shepherds and breeders of cal 


Kara-Kirghese are essentially 


and think it a *‘come-down” in life when 
compelled to resort to settled occupations 
They are not so rich as their brethren in the 
plains. Very few own as many as 2000 
horses or 3000 sheep. Also they have fewer 


cameis : but. on the other hand, possess 
an excellent breed of oxen for traversing 
Their cows are large Dut 
Yaks are kept 


Psi , 
cattlie-Dreeding 


the mountains. 


do not vield much milk, 


by them instead. Their 


claims far less labor than agriculture, but 
For the support 
ofanomad family for a year are required 


IS exposed to great risks. 


eleven head of large and ten of small eat 
tle, and to provide hay for the winter con 
sumption even of this number exceeds the 
working power of one household. 

ot 
Their wan 
When the 


pasture in a neighborhood is eaten, one or 


I was much interested to see some 
the Kirghese on the mareh. 


derings are thus conducted. 
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two of the young men are sent to select a 


suitable spot for another encampment, 
This done, 
the women pack the tents and the men 


form the cattle in droves. 


and to clean out the wells 
The camp is 
ready and starts before dawn, the good 
women of the family riding in front. I] 
met one old lady in this honorable posi 
tion, mounted astride a bullock and look 
ing anything but After 


eraceful. her 


came the other women, variously mount 
ed on the top of carpets, teakettles, tents 


ete., the whole being made to wear, as far 
The length 
of a stage is from 13 to 17 miles, and the 


as possible, a festive aspect. 


aul traverses about 25 miles in 24 hours 
On arriving at the place of encamp 
ment it is the office of the wife to put up 
the tent. 
gin to do so, and would not stir from the 
spot till I had witnessed the whole opera 
tion. The principal parts of a kibitka, or 
tent, are large pieces of felt to cover a 
that of lintel 
side posts for a door, and pieces of trellis 


I chaneed to see a woman be 


frame-work consists and 


THE STEPPE 


work surmounted by poles that meet in 


the centre On this trellis-work are sus 
har 
Not that there 


is a large variety, however, of the last, for 


pended arms, clothes, bags, basins 
ness, and cooking utensils 
most of the cooking is done lth a large 
that stands a tripod 

the middle the tent 
Crockery-ware is not abundant, being of 
metal 


open saucepan on 


over a fire in of 


hazardous carriage, and goods are 
not cheap, so that leather has to do duty 
bottles 


those for carry ing koumiss 


not only for making specially 
but also pails, 
some of which are furnished with a spout 
I met with no small saucepans or teaket 
tles of English shape, their place being 
supplied by kurgans, or water-ewers, some 
what resembling a coffee-pot Round the 
walls of the tent are piled boxes, saddles 
rugs, and bales of carpet, against which 
the occ ipants lean, the head of the house 
hold sitting opposite the door, and in front 
of him the wife in attendance. 

to 


dine in one of these tents, the dishes being 


I was honored with an invitation 
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put before us according to our rank I its peoples being at least eight in number, 
but namely, Tajiks, Uzbegs, Persians, Jews 


heard nothing of grace before meat. 
Hindus, Bohemians, Afghans, and Arabs 


I “y saw anything to exceed the alae 
The Tajiks are the aboriginal inhabitants 


rity with which the dishes were cleared 


of the country. 


Hands were knives and fingers were forks, 
The upper end of the valley, about the 


the meat being torn from the bones as by 
hungry dogs It is consid- sources of the Zarafshan, is called Kohis 
for a Kirghese superior to tan, and here live many of the mountain 
a handful of pieces of meat and Tajiks,who are called Galtchas. They, in 
them into the mouth of an inferior common with the inhabitants of Karate 
an elegancy I saw practised on an- gin, Darwaz, Shignan, and some other 
parts of the Pamir, speak dialects of Per 
sian, and seem to have been driven to the 


mountains of Central Asia as were the 


‘r’, but from which, mercifully, I my 
‘If was excused 

Leaving the Kazaks of the plains, the 
Britons into Wales. 


Kara-Kirghese of the mountains, and the 
The Galtchas are allowed by the Rus- 


Chinese races of the bhi Valley, | went 


south among the Iranian and sians almost to govern themselves. Each 


populations in the Zarafshan Val 

ley, and visited the cities of Samarkand, 
Our route thither into two classes 

and the poor. When sick they have re 


course to medicaments and exorcism, aS 18 


village has its elder, who bends to the de 
cision of the majority. They are divided 
Bokhara, and Khiva the mullahs,or educated, 
from the northern crest of the Thian-Shan 
lay across the ** Hungry Steppe.” Traces 


of old eanals are here and there visible, to some extent the case with others of the 


that certain parts were formerly Central Asian tribes. When aman dies 
his body is wrapped in a mat, placed in a 
small narrow trench, and covered with 
branches and earth. On returning from 
the burial a feast is given, and the family 


but with these exceptions we 

from the accounts of Chinese tray 

ers Of more than 1200 years ago that 
this Steppe was much the same then as 
Not far west of Murza-Rabat the goes into mourning, but the widow may 
the Steppe marry again after seventy days. Morality 
is said to stand high among the Galtchas, 
theadulterer being turned out of his house, 


s behind him 
most fertile oasis under 
Asia, namely, the 
Zarafshan. and his goods confiscated. Polygamy is 


trewing 
permitted, but the Galtchas seldom have 


is full of ethnological interest, 
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A, 


i a . 


MOSQUE 


more than one wife. Slavery appears nev 
er to have existed among them. 
Very different is it in this last respect 
the and the 
plains, for the latter are descended from 
captives Merv, and 
hither for slaves by the Emir of Bokhara 
the last century. The 
Tajiks form by far the largest portion of 
the population of Samarkand, and repre 
sent the industrial 
and knit, and 
smith’s work, tanning, carpentering, join- 


wi Tajiks Persians of 


taken in brought 


in the middle of 


class, 


They weave 
do blaeksmith’s copper 
ing, and turning, also boot-making. har 
ness and saddle making, as well as dyeing, 


AT 


KHIVA 


pottery, and needle-work. Their products. 
however, are very inferior to those made 
the 


most primitive and 


in Europe, the implements in use 


Ith 
factories being of the 


] 


unsatisfactory kind. The Tajiks weave 


hair or 
Among 


glazed materials 


both silk and cotton. but rarely 


wool, ¢ xcept in the mountains 


their products are striped 


of cotton, of which a workman ean we ave 


about nine yards a day For this he re 


ceives two anda half pence wages 


though 


some weavers can earn as much as six 


pence a day. 
The sights in Bokhara led me to think 
Visit 


of a to one of the kings of Israel. 
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MUSICAL 


INSTRUMENTS 


es had walls great and high, the 


males O lich were closed by hight 
Mounted embassies in gorgeous clothing 
ana i ess were sent to meet and con 
auct m town to town, as well as to 
lod ( and serve me as the Emir’s 

his barbarie splendor became less ob 
sé i ‘ swe approached the khanate of 
Kk i, Where Persian influence is some 
vl more marked than in’ Bokhara 
Speaking generally, however, it may be 
noticed that such remains of architectural 
beaut as exist throughout Central Asia 
ire oa of Persian origin. The monu 
ments of Samarkand are notable exam 
ples of this and so was the Kashi work, 
or 1 Wing of colored tiles 

In Khiva itself the building most re 
vered by the natives is. the Mosque of 
Hazre Pehlivan-Ata, the patron saint of 
the city It has a large dome about sixty 
feet high, surmounted by a g@ilt ball, and 
covered with green tiles. The building 
is OF Kilh-Durnt bricks I approached the 


nterior thro 


rlhiadarkened passace, where 


the tombs of ltormer khans were exceeding 


v dusty and dilapidated From beneath 
is Obtained rather a pretty 


Vit of the tiles with which it is lined, 





tracerv interwoven 
Vv erses rnd The Koran rh Ss dome 
( o its construction, is said to have 


Vhich the 


yperties, to 


tious importance 
ealousiy kept 
even 
est 
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ne is expected t< 


and 
be amused by dan ne 
bateha 

The 
musical instruments « 
Central Asia are some 
what limited in 
One | 


se : 
Be Kara 


bovs called 


and musicians 


hum 
ber. Saw at 
resembled a 
guitar, forty-six inche 
long, with a sounding 
nine inches by 
four. It might by 
played with a bow or 
with the thumb A} 

other 


board 


instrument r¢ 
the 
and had something of 


sembled flaveolet 
the hautboy sound, o1 
that 


Dagpipe. Singing is fre 


between and. the 
quently accompanied by men beating tam 
bourines before a charcoal fire in a bra 
zier, which from 
hold their 
parchment 


over time to time thie 
tighten the 


The batchas allow their h: 


instruments to 


to grow long like that of girls. and dress 
in long flowing robes and wide trouse 

Their performance interested me to sec 
onee, but when r pe ated again and again 
it became exceedingly tedious 
siclans on occasions of dancing sit upon 
a piece of felt or carpet, dressed in their 
tall sheep-skin hats, which give the Uz 


begs a somewhat ferocious appearance 
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CHAPTER I 

JOND even in boyhood, of the study 
of 

scents and 

ked, if it 


w it came 


heraldic devices and family de 


nomenclature, | would have 
had been possible, to know 
that of 
of the same parents one was called Moll 
and the other Vire il, 


some years the periods of 


oO about two children 
But both had pass 
their 
majority when they first came into our 
neignborhood, and so I had only to spee 
ulate upon a disparity that was so much 
1 favor of the male 
Although brother and sister, thes 
The for an Afri 


] 
reasonavie tace ure, 


were 


alike former had 


‘an, a and fig 


as 


the, and would have been active but for 


lameness in one of his legs, which had 


een permanently bent at the knee-joint 


This infirmity had been caused, as he said 


by an attack of white-swelling in his boy 


hood and unskilful treatment by his phy 


‘lan, In spite of this he was a light 


hearted man and he had 


that w 


apparently, a 


jauntiness as manifested even in 


his gait. The sister, who was probably 
ten years his senior, was singularly ill 
Though 
deformed, her oreat breast protruded over 
rest her 
short body, and her head, with i 


favored. not regarded plainly 


the of comparatively small, 
ts broad 
flat face, as if from regard to this notable 
of upright 


above her shoulders, Was inclined 


prominence, instead sitting 
back 
ward several decrees. 


Their As 


they were passing afoot through Dukes 


advent was in this wise 


borough, southward bound, the woman 


with a bundle under one arm, the man 


with another hanging from a stick across 


his shoulder, the latter inquired of a knot 


in the piazza of 


to 1 


Bland’s 


f Mr 


of men sitting 

tne 

lve. 
The pl 

sheriff, Mi 


there ona 


store he plantation o 
yangwi 
antation * answered the 


to 


friends around 


.. Triplett, who happened 


Visit to the 
old nome 


‘** Mister 
* Know 


Sangwidge, 


sir 


ho sech man Know every 


VIRGIL 


HNSTON 


man in this too No sech* man 


county 
in these parts 


* Yessir 


] | + 
plantashin not tI 


marster: he ‘bleeged to have 


he 


ur blow here beea se 
told us so, and sont us thar 
he 


Mr 


were 


Who did Vou say 
Mr 


mangew idge 


! You mean Mr 
iS him about 
W hat you want 


thar for 


ah! that indeed 


Sandidqe Sandidge we eal 
Sangwidar 
to know the 


Web 


>") thaw 
Blones Liat 


here, not 
way 
longs thar, marster.”’ 

. : 
How come you dont 
you belongs 


the 


id al le 


know thar, then, if 


‘bn mile of an main, 


Lrorrards 


the 


now Squire Sandidge’s nig 


pubiie ro iain 


spang up to very gate Bersides, | 
k gers toler’ ble 


an’ [m pooty cler in my mind that 
I don't 


Vou 


vel 


‘member aS ever | see two sech aS 


nt 


but 


among em La pe rfee’? shore in 


my mind, in course my spicions is 


niggers is other free niggers, er 


you two 
else you've runned away from somers 
no SIR! 

‘We ain't 


ter, 


‘*No sir, marster: quickly an 

Dis Moll 
an’ Lm hie rorer 
ner we hain't 


We b'longs 


swered the man. 
an’ me (she’s mV SIS 


we aint no free niggers; 


no runned away, we hain’t 
ter Mr. Sanewidged 


to go ter | 


elawye r,an’ he tole us 
1) 


. | 
1S plantashin somers W this 


here town whar we an’ dar’s whar 


ef 


“Why, whar you ben so fur, 


is now, 


we makin’ fer, we ever lives to git dar 


an’ he nh 
gone so long, vou done clean forgot whar 
your homes is 7” 

The 


face from the direction in 


her 
had 


lo her 


woman, who had not turned 


rwhich the 


been travelling words 


or spoke a fe 
a low tone 


he 


brother in 
“Sega” 
cler forgot 
Mr. Trip 
handed to hin 
That 


Nari 


] 


excialmed 


t Here's our pass, marster.”’ 


POOod 
| got 


Wiy 


sech chance » SCHOOIN 


dav that never ieari to write 


good solid han’write, an’ my han writ 




















SHE'S MY SISTER, AN’ I'M HER BR’ER), WE AIN'T NO FREE NIGGERS.... B'LONGS TER 


MR. SANGWIDGE DE LAWYER.” 





MOLL AND VIRGIL 
| pends on 


warous 


+ tot} 


it tother name 
Were l, master; Werg’] 
es, that’s so, an’ wri 


Kl owed 


t stopped instantly, as 
to satisfy Mr. Triplett’s 
l, you see now, marster, 
an me an’ sis’ Moll 
an’ dat what 
Way dar Beea’s« you see, mars 


pen b long n’ to Mr San 


in f 


NT aaa eager ages CHAPTE 


THE overseer on 


‘* Ah, the 


merito tl ; as them 


cittin’ to 
a Vers Says 1h 
Mr. Sandidge boucht vou two, did he there required. and \ 
‘*He not zackly bought us, marster, out his own part to be somet 
in’ out, jes so.” ter, and for his sister that sh 
How then? traded fer you cook and washer, Mr. Sandidg 
er you 2?” hi vn 
‘No, sir; no, sir. You ist at the w 


see, marster stern end of tl 


residen 


sur marster—I talkin’ ‘bout de one we had county ecourt-house 
fer marster up to-day “fo’e vistiddy That the 
is in Linkin County, 


ry Owl Ferry. 


down dar CliOsSse 
Treckon you know wh: the convict 
at 1s.’ through t ve on 
rking on 
it: go ahead. ight Thi o | ; 
paper make you 
has the curiosi ‘ man, simply 
Sandidge got holt o° two jes sech nigg apparently wit] mmon sy} 
as you two is. an’ that nota buyin’ of you, The ru ird havit og 
ner a-tradin’ fer you in no sort 0’ fashion.” rder lj 


‘You see, marster,” answered the 
lifting the wallet 


dismounted 
some } 
»man, 

from his shoulder, ad al 
vancing his sound leg forward, and su \s they moved 
100k hands, and said, ‘*Godam 
vay it come abo Bt. nigh as | co ild cvether you, Marse Billy ! 
from whut dey all said. My marster, his i 
name were Marse Billy White; dey said guard said, ‘‘ Looks like 
dat he tuck two o’ Mr. Freeman's hosses il tl 
one night onperknownst to him, an’ kvard 


‘em down in C 


porting the other with his stielk, *‘ here de } ot) 

‘ein the woman's eyes The 
them niggers 
; , 1 : 3 7 
ie “oman, think a good deal ¢ 


‘lumby, an’ sold one o’ ‘em, 
an’ were gwine sell de tother when de: 

cotch him. An’ den dey tuck marster, same age, were playmates. They v 
dey did, an’ dey fotch him to town, an’ J had, and I mi 
dey flung him in de jail, an’ de jedge he The 
come dar, an’ he ealled de cote, 


yer Sannidge 


nursed me,” he answered: ‘‘and 
her brother and I, being of about the 


ere a 
1 
} 


it say I was all they had 


y ll get over it. I hope their new mas 
an’ Law- ter will treat them well.” 
ge an’ a ner lawyer dey come 


His sentence was for fourteen years, the 


Vout. LXXV.—No. 448.—40 
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oO ela He is a do r to pay fer it [ nussed him, an’ I ‘bleeg 
1 « Ss ( ind two ¢ aren 0 feel solumnehol hom mind he | 
( l a year pa He had been ee him gowine ong wid all dem cha 
ft estat it he held at his on him, and nuver speets to see him no 
i ! een reed to p i mo 
ror o} oO he ohbors and ‘That's so wna | think you and Vj 
( itter’s property ostensibly gil perfectly rightin feelin’ sorry fo 
f ire by some legal turn to I feel sorry for him myself. Still, thi 
ibject to execution he had taken a Vv, you know, Moll ‘ 
Tho 1 not a church member, Mol] *’ Yes, ’m, yes, ’m; oh, ves, ’m,” she at 
cons rably addicted to the singing swered, quickly and cordially, as if syn 
‘ especially in periods of mental pathy for the unfortunate was alread 
d ‘ She and her brother repaired gone She turned to her task, and thi 
to the kitchen, and for some time their two had no further conversation touching 
oO! ri 1 n. condueted in low tones, was their late master until late at night, 
ided with snatches of songs on a all others were asleep They. esp cial : 
} 0 mately elevated key the woman, fully believed in his inno 
oe. ee eee erie cence; yet, whether innocent or guilty, 
t] affection she had for him was of a 
ey nt him for fo teen ir, didn't de kind that in sueh a spirit as hers endures 
\ n, beca’se, you know, sis’ Moll, throughout life, and counts not the sacri 


| } 
fices that 1f can render. 


CHAPTER 





ITT. 







Well. whut 7] dat make me an’ vou den CONSIDERING the apparent difference in 
Mist tol’ 1 las’ vear. fo’e she died. dat the locomotive powers of Moll and Vii 
| Ka TOVEW-Six -vear old Dat fetch me gil, it was soon remarked how deliberate 
to fortv-seb'n Aguas 12” was the gait of the former compared With 

Yes. ‘m.” the alertness of the latter. He never 






Ln’ what do it feteh vou, an’ whut I] used a cane. \ habit, formed original 
h bofe on us when Marse Billy time ly, perhaps, from indulging his weaker 


member, had imparted a jauntiness that 







As Virgil was making his caleulations seemed to ignore any special infirmity as 
almost screamed, he swung alternate ly forth and back his 
ay Oe eee ene, sides while stepping briskly along. H: 
si ree a = Vas studiously polite, especially to white 









Me an’ you, boy, got to make an’ lay up people. Moll, though diligent at work, 
ve to make an’ lay up, I tell you. elsewhere was deliberate, and for a wo 
' man, especially a negro woman, uncom 
~ Regge ky earner ngs monly reticent. Whenever she appeared 


on the street—at first seldom, afterward 


H—sh—sh.” frequently—she usually walked with her 


| didn’t know you were such asinger, hands folded across her capacious bosom, 









Moll.” said Mrs. Sandidge, coming to the and her eyes looking, if at anything, at 
kitchen door, evidently gratified by the objects quite above those within anything 
apparent want of painful concern at the like horizontal range. She was slow 
; par c Virgil returned to his work whereas her brother was quick, to make 
‘T no eweat singer, miss I were jes new acquaintances. 
i-hummin’ a few himes a-thinkin’ o’ ole Mr. Sandidge soon became well satisfied 






times with a fee that at.first seemed to him be 







Did your poor master have much to low the value of his services, however un 
say to you?” successfully they had been rendered. Vir 
No, ma’am ; jes howdye and goob- gil was found to be even more adroit in 
by the use of carpenter’s tools than he had 


‘Tve no doubt you all felt right bad.” represented himself, and having finished 


Ah, well, miss, dem dat goes 






‘inde what work was needed on the premises, 





ag 
law, as dey say Marse Billy done, dey has he found that he could earn about seven 








MOLL AND 


j 


ve cents a day outsi 1 
on of bills, not always solvent, becoming 
sublesome, his master one day said to 
n that he micht hire his own time with r 
inderstanding that he broucht to him 
ery Saturday night, without fa thre 
irs W hether lhe Was p ised ith 
offer did not appear He seemed to 
ect a space, then answered It's—it’s 
hous business, marste? W hite folks is 
sous oncert’n ‘bout payin’ o’ nig 
The master was sitting in the rear poreh, 
the man standing on the ground. 
A 4 
\ 


times merry, repartee to 


ere udy, SOm€ 


jocose relnarks of ot 


pleasant exercises he did not linger now, 
had been rather his wont When sa 
ed, he would take off his hat, dip his 
ead, throw forth the hearty reply, and 
oceed on his way with a carriage hich 
since his allowance of in le pe ndent re- 


onsibie action, Was enhanced aimost to 


saturday night he was a 


ar lacking in his returns. 


Z 
— VW. 


quarter of a dol 
‘But you see, marster, [’ain’t quite got 
my han’ in, in de knowin’ 0’ people, an’ 
Den I think ef 
1 could spre ad out mo’, it ‘d come easier.” 
* What do you mean by spreadin’ out 


findin’ out who to trus’, 


‘*Spreadin’ out over de country furder 
like, to’d "Geechee, an’ Buff'lo, an’ Islant 
Creek, an’ Town Creek, an’ all down in 
among dar.” 

‘“*T don’t care how fur you spread, as 
you call it, provided you fetch the money 
every Saturday night.” 

‘* Jes so, m’ marster. An’ sometimes 
vhen I can’t drap my work twell night, 
an’ doan git home twell Sunday, will 
datdo? And den sometimes when I gits 
here of a night atter you gone to bed, an’ 
haf ter leave ‘fo’ you gits up, ken I leave 
de mone Vv wid sis’ Moll, marster ?” 

‘Certainly. However, that would look 
rather hard on alame man. In that cass 
you might fetch the money every two 


weeks. But don’t you forgit that it will 
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CS ao irs then inste id of t ret ale 
lL or your mistress is sleep en vo 
ive to Start b you can leave t mon 
Vw 1 Moli phes as honest as you ar 
Dat so, marster,” he answered, gayly 
Pune ¢ 0 to be ease She ¢ Cr 3 1ri¢ 
Ally it That ‘lldo. Off th you 
Thanky narste 
‘You SE dai nie iu | ( you 
Ef vou hadn't a-l t bac aat ¢ i ¥ i 
cae 1 Ve da man adas ou ln 
il »eas un’ ‘ar on ou vid Me i 
their usual n conference In 


in dah sick leg IT ain't G long to bed 
in get ome sieep, an allays membe 
whut I tell ou 

He vent { ) ed mie sat ip l 
hours late 

> 
CHAPTER IV 

Mr. ELAM SANDIDGE had been joked a 
wood deal about his fee fe ena oO. as 
Virgil had a } ard V put | 1, cient to 
the penitentiary But now 1 time had 
come when he could answer his JOKE 
With other than the s Smile Vill 
which he was wont to listen to conversa 
tion that he suspected was meant to be r 
varded humorous 

“Why, gentlemen,” he remarked on 
the street one morning after a hearty 
breakfast, ‘‘ when I took the confound 
things I didn’t think they were worth, 
both put toge ther, as much as a hundred 
and fift dollars, and I didn’t think so 
powerful well o' the ’sociate counsel fo 
palmin’ em off on tome. But as I had 
no use fer the feller’s little piece o | 
away so fur off over thar, I let Ni ims 
have it his way But Tll be confound 


} 


for them niggers, Shabby as t 
andd eS Vil. ll be eonfour 

and everybody knows that Id 
practice o° cussin’. For the 
all his lame leg, fetches me 
intrust on over a thousand d 


dil 


f now I'd take five hundred dollai 


ym ob mh 
Miah, 


more 
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pe I o' bo nec yleetin’ and f¢ edin’ his 

\ d as for Moll We 1], ] don't Say 

tother people, but J never set down to 
) ( l S as Sil fetches to my table 

1 pos if it is positive hard to git 

ip from the biscuit and fried chicken she 

Chi ny ta rte long as anys le ft und 

n't eat up Lll be confound if it ain't.’ 

| Wad almMos seem as Mr. Sandidge 

\ yme danger of ignoring his high 

pt Cssloha position and becoming a 

mere profane gourmand 

And Mo poor old Moll White, as 

{ ed her at first, sh seemed so 
mely and forlorn, so silent, so even ré 

vv the sudden change made in 

her condition, so unfit, so undesirous to 

! nie iwquaintances. Yet she had 


never been fully understood. Doubtless 


iad ever been taken to under 


ind such an inconsiderable item in the 
ood God’sereation, Ifany had been, in all 
probability they would have miscarried 


had come over her lat ly. 


She ma fested willingness, even wish, to 
Kho better the people aro ind her, white 
und b x To this end she crew talka 
tive, visited, when her mistress and her 
DUSII occupations pe rmitted, the kiteh 
ens or bac yards of the villagers, not so 
much to know as to become known, fora 
purpose she had on her mind. ‘This was 
venerally understood to be the getting a 


little money for what extra work she 
might find, for the comfort of her old 
aunt Pegey, who had been left behind. 
Phe pious thought was much commend 
ed The r cooking and other kitchen 
ind house service were so satisfactory 
that her mistress was quite willing for 

n what was termed Moll’s own time, 
to work on hire for others A plain wo 
man was Mrs. Sandidge, who had mar 
ed her husband before there 


was any 
promise of the success which he 
was destined to attain, but who, notwith 
had not parted from her sim- 
y or goodness of heart. 

soul, Missis 


tt.’ she said to that lady one d: 


Trip 
‘* that 


industriousest creeter [ 


lo think, on my 


Ly, 
that n ers the 


ved. When they 
I couldn't | 


ever kno first come to 


yut laugh, and even 


our house 
vit sort o’ fretted “ith Mis’Sandidge fer 


sendin em there 


But they've both show- 


ed theirselves to be as vallible niggers as 
they is any in this whole town. Virgil 


brings or sends Mis’‘Sandidge three dollars 
every single Sat’day night of his life; and 
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Moll, besides cookin’ and keepin’ a clean 
er kitchen than ever J had before, picks 
up I don’t know how much in wariou 
ways. She do up nice things for Missis 


Joyce, the Tay lor cirls, and I don't Kho 


who all. She wash and irons for severia] 


people, white and black. She mend and 


patches for nigger men who their oy 
wives is too lazy and good-for-nothin’ to 
and here 


do them fer ‘em; lately she bee: 


CO n’ out bye 


‘fore day, and between tim 


and getherin’ old-field plums, and, arftet 
always givin’ me the pick, sellin’ the ba 

ance for what she can eit. And as for 
sleepin’, if that nigger git any o’ that, 
you know when she git it as well as I do 


for no matter whut time o’ night you cal 
her, she not only answers, but she com 
a-scootin’ with he 
if it the 


couldn't help from bein’ 


r frock an’ all on just as 


was broad of sun 


daytime. = | 
sorry for her 
when she come here ef 
ved my life. For 


creeter is, she’s wot fee 


it had been to of 


Sa ign’ nt as the poor 
Why, Missis 
Triplett, I could set there in the 
f 


tell her mind were oneasy 


in’s. 
1 

House an 
when she'd be 
tryin’ to sing a hymn from the Cluster, 
and *h 


w hie they’s no more musi¢ in her 


woice hardly than in the m’yowlin’ ofa eat, 
and it sound like she felt bad asa eat, and 
went to m’yowlin’ because she couldn't 
help herself. 


up 


And then the tryin’ to scrape 
a little somethin’ for her old aunt 

have 
For as for spendin 


ary of whut she make on |] 


Peggy, as she call her—show she 
natch'l good feelin’s. 
ierself, stingy ? 
Why, Missis Triplett, stingy ain’t th 
word, ner I don’t know whut it is 7 the 
word to tell how that nigger lay up whut 
I tried to be good to her 
could, a-seeing of her so 


emncholy, so to speak 


she can gether. 
as | wobesol 
, and I do think 
the poor thing have got over some of it.’ 

Yet even Mrs. Sandidge knew not al 


the ways adopted by Moll to scrape bits 
of silver together for her aunt Peggy, 
though did of some 


beside S 
those mentioned. From the flour at times 


she know 
received instead of money she made gil 
She was never without beer, 
dried apples until the season of 
persimmons and honey-locusts. She cob 
bled shoes with great skill for a woman 

so the negro men said. She physicked, 


ger-cakes. 


made of 


on a limited and extremely cheap scale, 
man and beast, haired and feathered tribes. 
She always kept a little tar in a keg sunk 
in the ground behind the kitchen, and 
retailed it to wagoners whose wheels, in 














MOLL AND 


ming or outgoing, needed lubricating 


; sharpen: d cutlery, and put blades and 
ets into dilapidated knife-handles And 
did many other things She soon 
me known asa money-getter in all ways 

ossible to one in her condition, and some 
it would have been thought LM pOssi bit 


CHAPTER 


MEANWHILE the 


v 


of the brother 


career 


marked by vel more notable if not 
re various activities than that of the sis 
Before his master’s pecuniary ruin 
had been known as rather shiftless 
ymetimes suspected of avoiding or slicht 
1g work quite Within his capacities, on 
f pl a of his lameness. Since then he 


id taken on a better de velopment 


At 


is doubtiul 1 


s juncture especially it 


y other negro in the State of Georgia 


found a greater variety of s for 


i\ 








ttine the weekly sum exacted of him 
id a trifle for himself, or, as he always 
it it. for his aunt Pego Independent 


tender 


be hind 


and a 


lt 


ction, great responsibility, 


regard for the aged relative lef 


iw Owl’s Ferry brought forth powers 
hich even himself had not suspected 
at he possessed He made and mend 


" ‘ ae : 
d fences, dairies, milk-houses, wheelbar 


OWS, shoes, harness, reels, Win ling blade Ss, 


arping - bars, looms, spinning - wheels, 
ldren’s cradles, and these not by the 


iy, but by the job, for he worked at them 
At aited 


young men, blacking their t 


ight and day. night also he w 





en 


} f 
SHOES, Lf 


ng water, going upon errands, and other 


there were other things He abjured 
the use of tobacco. except as he could bee 
t He usually went to bed before Moll, 


ut this was rarely before midnight; and 
at 


ll, 


least an hour 


the 


both were known to be |} 
Low 
ways calling the brother. 

‘Didn't to sl 
vouldsay sometimes; 
fer r 
Nt s'pose yer short 

For the first f 
were confined within the town or its close 


»\ 


: 3 : 
he earliest risers in sister a 


love sieep S¢ much,” she 


) 
“Seould 
Aunt 


i ™ 
iegY make 


makesome’n 
Peggy. But 


f - 
you tire i 


wultf some’n fe 


tions 


ew months his opera 
neighborhood, but as his powers became 
larged 
widely. 


en he circulated more and more 
If his day’s work took him not 
more than three or four miles from home, 
he returned at night, and spent the wak 
ing hours on whatever jobs he or his sis 


ter had on hand. He was ever punctual 


VIRGIL. 89 
Wi ih S eeKLV three do irs il VaAVSSIOW 
V making »¥ the last ado i} 1 Smal 
coins, giving a grunt of thankfulne for 
x able, as he styled it » squeeze 
tho Gradually he moved o sout 
araly » Island Cree Town Cree evel 
iither bank of the Oconee ‘1 el 
ef that Mr Sandidee started on the 
fa eireu \ now ea ne | s 
Wer Sanwidge,” crossed that river 
Wilh the I ee hg emp el In 
thre ( pital city Ol M eda 
Hello! Whose nigger are you?” a 
ed the principal keeper of the penitent 
is he walked one morning by the ne 
come 1O Was working on some ence 
paling i the heigh rhnood of that 
tution 
‘Pm Were'l Sanwidge nar I 
Ylong to Mis Sanwidge, de big lawyen 
You know o’ him, I spe e1 drey 








out His pass 

Cert’n’y Know him wel Won 
he let niggers hire their own time t 
wa But spose you fitten fer nothin 
be il home W hat you is Ol Ou} 
work ?” 

[ in gen rks by de job, marster 
ih dey pavs 1 r\ ce JOD 

‘What can you do? 

Mos’ anvthing come to han’, mar ! 
bofe a-makin’ an’ a-mendin 

“Why don't you mend that short leg 
then 2” 

Ah i@ answered ivly SEC iS 
dat beyant eveh whit ( s, ] lone nH 
cers 

‘T want a little work round and in t 
penitentiary, but these confound nigyet 
workers charge S too high ” 

‘Aint it dangersome, marster, bein’ 


bout dem white men you got pe nned up 


> ’ 4 . ] } 
in dar? seca se ef it ain't, Pll do 


your 
work, an’ on livin’ pay 

Thunder 
want to hurt such 


‘* Dangersome ? 


! Who you 


S pose lookin ereetel 


| 
as you? and them men know they couldn 


re | 


if they wanted to 

After some further parleying, Virgil 
Was e! gaged, and his work as spe 
acknowledged by his ¢ mpioyer to be s Ss 
far oOr\ 

At noon on the Saturday then ensuing 
he left off, saying that as he had not re 
ported at home in two weeks, he must do 


aed ut would be agai hand the 
next Monday He 
late that cht, finding |] 


pectation of him. They had a talk 


how, vo on 


morning reached home 


n lis sister in 


ex 








When 
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times quite 


alter their 


AS Ove} iet iim sieep some 


Having al 


she aroused 


e had eaten, she ripped the 


his bed, took 


»two inches in diameter and 


+t 


Cords allach 


Dey s twen 


seb’npens in 


n dollars and thrip persides 


Y | hope Godamighty will 


same (30 ‘lone (FOOD 


rit. her hands 


her bosom or resting upon her 


< became so s 


‘Vv authorities 


she rose and 


(+ 


various tha he was olten 


ornear the prisoners. some 


Yr upon a squa 


iwere detailed 


f 
I 


a | 


! 


{ that under 
or work out 
i¢ had never 


MS iate mas 


] 


ver heard to address a re 


the conviets except when 


‘Oming the cha 


{ 
} 


acter Of his 


empliovments 


On IM particular he moved 


, 
li day, and the 


oticeable alacrity It had 


nicht prom 


early and black In spite 


r he would not withdraw 


rc. al d althoug 


. , 1 
fh tor hours 


S clothes had been wet 


through, he lingered until 


1 he was ealled by the gate 


ried that he was about to 


a to their cel 


larster, comin %: 


raged, along the 


exclaimed, when he was 


sh here day bd 


l 


night. The convicts had 


Ss some time 


ne answer 


he while, he 


1 remote corner, where he 


n like one o’ 


lower tier of 
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dem day Ss we used to hear ole people tal 


pl K 
in’ ‘bout when we wuz boys 

OY ee or your marster, one must loy 
money, Virgil, not holdin’ up from wor 
sech a day as this have ben.’ 

‘**Ah, marster, when Sa‘d WW night com 
dis nigger got to kyar home de money 
rain or shine 

The promise of the coming night 
fulfilled The rain slackened not, an¢ 
the darkness was intense. The town elo« 
sounded eleven beats One of the wuard 


had just passed his patrol from one of thy 


sentrv-boxes. A few moments afterward 
a smothered cough sounded from the wal 
at a spot which he had passed and was 


answered by one on the ground outside 


Immediately afterward a ladder was ap 


plied to the wall, and a man rapidly ar 





scended 


* Thang 





(70d thane God Here, quick 


take dis baw o’ money an’ @o for life atter 
we git down dis larther Hoss hitch by 
de big white oak by de State-ouse. Si 


Moll waitin’ fer you il] de tin 


This was said in a loud, passionate ¥V his 
per. 

‘Who goes there 2?” sounded from the 
wal] 


The two men d: 


diately after ward 





tun, Marse Billy, run!” Then the 
ne rro dropped slowly to the ground Af 
ter a few moments the g~uard, attended by 


another bearing a lantern, descended by 
the ladder, and walked rapidly to where 
he lay, one shot hay Ing entered his loin. 
and another pe rforated the arte ry bene ath 
his lame knee - joint When the men 
came up he raised his head, per red with 
seeming anxiety around for a brief peri 
od, then smiling, lay down again, and 
into his eyes came a darkness deeper than 


that upon the bosom of the nicht. 
slp 


CHAPTER VI. 

‘*“SoMETHIN’, I can’t but think, is the 
matter ‘ith Moll to-day, Missis Triplett,” 
said Mrs. Sandidge, as Mrs. Triplett, after 
a brief visit on the next forenoon, rose to 
leave. ‘*Hear that mum’lin’? She'd be 
goin’ it strong exceptin’ she know you're 
rin’, or what 


in the house. She been a-sin 
you may eall it, all day, and sech wailin’s 
as she make sometimes couldn't come 
from folks’s ner nothin’ else’s mouths, to 
my opinion, ‘ithout they had somethin’ 

















MOLL AND 








top o Ut nind They'd s € mit 
netimes ¢ I i fot ust Lo em,an 
) ( iln tb no irvm in not l el 
r them I ast er 7 S mornin ¢ \ 
ao ru d Hel i she said ie ere 
s r oneas u het wun Yi ory 
\ I been thinkin Christma 
vit Mis Sandidge to t em bo 
il sé their old wnt, Ltueyv think so 
‘ of lie 
Mrs. Triplett had hardly gone when a 
i Lo ‘ ,? i ent uy <i yin pa it iv 
OLLIE I nen, rode l i 1 ca ne out 
Irs. Sandidae 1! ormed 1i¢ or Uh it 1 
f \ rg I, the « blargement of the con ( 
White, and th ‘ that the itte. id 
en traced a ue aS Within a few n S 
he town 
Jead exclaimed Moll, coming from 
en doo vilel she nad urd the 
S Werg'] dead Who kilt him 
Vhen they had repre ited the story, shi 
| How come Were l to be dat Tole 
he Wel on Conee Rive I tole dah 
be keerfuler wid hisself, an’ not be 
ddlin®? wid business doan blong to 
m. My laws! my laws!” 
She turned and was moving toward thie 
itechen, when the guard called to her 


Hello, my good ‘oman, hain’t saw ary 
ling o° your ole marster, has you 
Whut. whut you talkin pout, hite 
n?” Sheturned and looked him full in 
ie eye, her great ro ind nostrils dilating 
id contracting 


I'm a-talkin’ about your marse Bi 


it your brer Werg’l holp to git out o 

( pentenchwy last night. an’ got shot 
r doin’ of it, an’ which it mout of ben 
r, or leas’ways look more deservin 

like, ef it had of ben him ’stid o’ that po 
nigeer But, an’ which, that feller are hid 





vay some’rs ‘bout: because it stan’ to 


eason that ef he'd a-aimed to go furder 


he'd ‘a other not vO otf the hoss he rid 


twenty mile from Miliedgeville, er he'd ‘a 


ick afresh’n an’ kep’ on a-scootin’ An’ 
vhich it’s plain to my mind that he ain’t 
very fur from this wery place whar we 
illairat the present. An’ which, further 


somemore,” he said, more and more slow 
lv, as he closely watched her face, ‘* lm 


ithorized to make a offer, in good silve 
money, o’ fifty dollars to them that’s other 
harb’rin’ him er can p int to the same, 


that ‘Il give him up to me an’ take the 
noney.” 


Folding her arms across her breast, she 
*h 


said: ‘‘I ean’t tell dat I knows nothin’ 


VIRGIL 


out LD Kil ny rer, de onnies | 
(rou i¢ iit ere ih no aeyv ¢ 
" i 
Ok t ihe s va 
) mon ts, shi S Slea retu 
5 l ) I ) lo) tbo | 1 Yr 
in oO W 1 if ou il Lo Yi 
>) Lore re I ici l 
D> 
if Our paral madam 
in a aismount init oO 
1 s follo rs to do ‘ s¢ | 
have »>Sarch these primerses mut is 
! »> ao it uh itt trouble is | 
help 
Moll turned and walked with her ace 
tomed step to the kitchen, followed b 
hunt s she stared wildly at then 
l y pursued their search, but sh 
not a word 
He have been here,” said the lea 
v1 standing by Virgil’s bed fe 
CCL LOSE don't you feel they're damp 
ne ben a- layin 


he mansion, Moll turned from the « 





ere Sti id vpeen itching them 
tered e bedroom that once had eel 
brothers, and throwing herself upon 
floor, said, in a low voice, her eyes see ne 
ready to burs rom their so ets My 
Crodamig et dey takes dat el t | 

i co a Werg |] 

li iti Slice ose again and returned 
to the kitenen door Hearing a merry 
ejaculation in an upper attic room of the 
mansion, she raised her hands, their fin 
Pers le extended, and thus stood until 
the party descended, with their prisoner 


agalh In Chains 
Hello! Molly put the kittle on,” said 
the g iard holding up the bag of mone 


‘Ef ld a-knowed you so rich, I'd of know 


ead bet nto make such a offer as jes a 
1 e ity Goliai 
phe Ltered a laugh, loud, proiongwed 


hideous In tne extreme, and ber unde 


standing, limited as it had been, was for 


inder the law, resulted in an addition of 
two vears to the term of his imprisonment 
The case had created some sympathy, part 
ly on aceount of the uniformly good con 
duct of White before his attempted escape 


partly from a rising opinion in his native 


county that iis intention had been, as he 





NEW 


e LOPSeS 

M ~~ aoe S cee ill ( l WI t 
‘ s f¢ e none kn 

is |} istomed to keep 

nd his « en not ne 

exp » himself The 

f aa ) iim at least what 

ia ed tI ! i) 1 people said 

) complain f he did 
M sil y too curious directio 
rile mac it hersell oun? irl WHOSE 
chi yULS is \ nurse to hei 
i >] ho wain an fant 
She made rt of ¢ out of old clothes 
( i Vv < l a { her arms, or ul 
l C ) i Win nea er dle Ih) ! ich 
d They could not get her out of 
thie n into an out-house until they 
had moved her eradle there at a time when 
S ukIng vith h vaby in the urd 
Att til there was no asylum for the 
! ein e State, and as she was entire 
s, they her do commonly 
hatever she fan¢ I Her physical health 
i ip V; l | SOOn became ob 
8) that her life s tending to a eed 
( ad 
n spite of Mr. Sandida gveneral im 
per ll i itv, ont ine’ gave lim an I 
novance that he did not attempt to con 
( i ist Trom Is V ife | let the lat 
ter te Of it, as it was the only bit of fun 
that excellent woman could indulge in a 
Cast ein he sympathies led to the 
sneda o ¢ many a tear: 

\n’ to think, Missis Triplett, that the 
poor ine hain’t got it intoo her head 
that mean’ Mis‘Sandidge is the child’s par 
rm in’ whenever she see Mis Sandidge 

ver run an’ hide her baby, er ery an’ 
¢ me to not let his pappy whiphim? J 
( t mind it, not one single grain; but 
Mis’‘Sandidge—werried. Why, you don't 
ow how it do verry him. Havin’ 0’ 
1O ¢ ldern o’ our own, he say people ‘Il 
laugh an’ make game of us Ile even got 
» M Sandidge have, that he dodge ler 
1i¢ S Sii¢ dodge him Ah, well!” she 
erLrous resumed, ‘fi do think it’s the 
» ilest case One poor nigger shot 
onprepar’d, an’ the tother run mad, 
n’ all a-tryin’ to help the marster they 
raised with As for me, I ean’t but honor 
heir feelin’s, an’ I mean to humor that 
ior creeter, an’ be good to her as I ean, 
hile she last.” 


(yood woman.” said Triplett, when 


his wife re a ated to him this conversation 


—‘‘one o’ the best an’ feelin’est in this 
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vn. Squ Sandidge ‘shame 


o the bad grammars she use 


ire 
in her ta 


sometimes; but she’s his equil, spite o° h 


‘t but know it wl 


rrammars, an he can dub Kn lt Whe 
It are rie 


ht 


the father o 


he think about it. funny 


idee o’ him bein’ nothin’ bu 






a rag’ baby 

Meanwhile other things were going 
in Lincoln. The wife of the man Fr 
man, from the horses had been tal 
en, by entre es and threats at last pre 
vailed upon her husband to make kno 
the fact that the only animal intentiona 
ly taken was really the property of Whit 


who had sold it conditioned upon reclama 
tion at a certain date if not paid for, and 
that the condition had been wilfully vio 
lated. The wretch filed his confession in 


court clerk’s office, and al 


county 


] 


The revela 


tion shocked the community painfully; a 


sconded to unknown parts, 


petition for Executive pardon was rapid 
ly and universally 
month after White’s second inearceration 
As this wa 
done he started for his home. On 
the vill: 
captured, he stopped at the 
Mr. Sandidge 


asked permission of his wife to see Moll 


signed, and within a 


he Was Ie leased. SOON as 


AaCli 


re 





ine wre in which he had been x 


» residence of 
who was at his office) and 
‘Cert’nly, cert’nly, sir,” she answered 
r the way, she whispered: ‘* Thi 
lost 


She’s mighty weak.” 


and leading 


poor thing have her mind, an’ run 
distracted 
‘Yes, ma’‘am; so I heard 
The invalid was lying with her face to 
the wall, her baby upon her arm. 


‘Why, Moll,” he turn 
Howdye? You ‘ain't forgot 


said, over 


me, haye 
you ”? 

She turned herself, and looked first at 
him, then at Mrs. Sandidge, then at him 
again, as he knelt by the bed. Slowly, 
laughing, she said: *‘ Well, I jes do dee 


clar! Hf I’ain’t been a-dreamin’ Marsi 
Billy war a baby, an’ me a-nussin’ him! 
An’ sho’ ‘nuff, here him, a gweat big boy! 


Dee Laws bless my soul!” 

After another moment she looked from 
him pleadingly to Mrs. Sandidge, 
‘* Miss, please, 
Billy fer dat. 
yer, honey ?” 

But Moll did not wait for the answer 
Lay ing back upon the pillow the head that 
she had raised, she immediately expired 


and said 
ma’am, doan Mars« 
He not went to do it: did 


scole 


Tears were in the eyes of her new mis 
tress; her old master wept, as, years be 
fore, at the departure of his mother. 




















HERE AND THERE 
IN THE SOUTH. 
‘ BY REBECCA HARDING DAVIS 


HI.—ALONG THE GULI 


re \W* have all agreed, | 
believe, to make our 
first halt at Biloxi, in. Missis 
sippi,”’ said Mr Ely, as the 
train with our tourists 
board rolled out of Mobile 
** And why Biloxi?” asked 
his wife. 


on 


‘**Ah, madame,” said Ma 
dame de Parras, ** do you not 
know it is the town nearest 
to the Beauvoir plantations ? 
I am sure we shall all wish to pay our 
respects to President Davis 

‘ Biloxi,” said Major Pogue, ‘*is a 
place which ought to be a winter re 


sort for Northern invalids. I am in 

aes terested in bringing it into notice. I 
SS, ¥ ™~ * i want vou to see it.” 

wy * Biloxi,” exclaimed Mr. Ely, eager 

ly, ‘‘is the point where Iberville with 


Bienville and the Franciscan Pére 
It must be full of traces of those old advent 
urers. Mocquard and I intend to search them out.” 


Athanase landed and built the first fort. 


‘*T want to stop at the town,” said Lola, *‘to lay in a supply of preserved figs and 
of shrimps for the family. There are large canning houses there, and I expect to 
save ten per cent. by buying wholesale.” 
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Mr. | is going to take me fishing,” 
sped Betty, with an eestatiec gurele. 


some people that my grand’ mere 


KHOWS 
vy Orleans have a summer cottage in 


They told me that they bathe and 


hi ind pienie in the pine woods Only 
think how delicious!” shutting her eyes 
and shaking her curly head in a way 
hic made Major Pogue and the old 
clergyman exchange looks of delight, 
le Mrs. Ely groaned inwardly at the 
hopeless imbecility of men. She began 
instantly to question Lola as to the prices 


of canned vegetables in New Orleans, hop 
me tha 


how 


the sta 


t Colonel Mocquard would hear 
vel] posted the 


young lady was in 
e of the market 


Biloxi is a long serambling village, 
built on a ledge of sand-hills between the 
bay and quiet stretches of pine woods that 


roll back over Harrison County. 


‘The very place for invalids with in 
cipient throat troubles!” Major Pogue de 


clared 


enthusiastically. ** The south wind 


blows to them straight from off the Gulf 
of Mexico, and the north wind sifts all 
the healing for them out of these pine 
forests 

Biloxi is but litthe known as yet as a 
winter health resort. Our travellers 
found an- old-fashioned inn among the 
few houses that were open; a pile of cal 
leries in tiers about a court into which 
cozy little chambers opened, each with its 
cheery fire and canopied French bed. A 


had W hat 


they lacked in English they made up in 


creole family it in charge 


gestures anc The house was 


pa- 
from the Southern States, with a 


| good-humor. 
full of consumptive and asthmatie 
tients 
fe 


i 


vy from Chieago and other points in the 
North 
even death with good-humored sang-froid. 


mm 
These 


vest 


The average American meets 


pale doomed folk made up fishing 
parties every morning, and sailed away, 
coughing and singing, to the islands which 
lay like blots of shadow in the rolling fogs 
of billowy silver that filled the bay ; they 


hattering, and joy 
ous, in the evening, up out of the red sun 


came back, coughing, ¢c 


set, with enormous loads of fish, which 
the displaved in the court vard of the 
in under the lamps which hung in the 
huge live-oaks, while their wives and chil 
dren and the negroes gathered about them 
as excited as if these were the first fish 
ever haled out of that water 

There was a delightful disorder and 
spontaneity in the whole place. At un 
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old 


the galleries shouting 


certain hours a gray necro we} 


through ‘ Breal 
or “Supper,” as if 
had just occurred to him that somebod 
might be hungry, and everybody set ou 


fast,” or ** Dinner,” 


in search of a remote dining-room, to fin 
a plentiful meal, peppery and high-flavor 
ed, after the creole fashion. After supper 
everybody, again headed by the invalids 
crowded into the cheery little parlor, and 
danced as merrily 
drawn 
youth. 


as if they had 
title to life 


just 


out new deeds and 
The greasy court yard with its clumps 


of live-oaks stretched down to the bay 
thrusting long fingers of piers in to cluteh 
the water. On both of the curving 
shores on either side rows of large hotels 
or restaurants faced the bay. They were 
closed now, and tenanted only by mel 
ancholy eats, which prowled about their 
empty galleries. 

‘ Biloxi is a resort in summer for mon 
strous excursion or fishing parties from 
New Orleans,” explained Major Pogue, 
as they sauntered through the deserted 
wharves and silent hotels. 

“And they drink 
suggested Mr. Ely, nodding to the vast 
heaps of empty bottles inthe courts. Back 
in the village, too, which straggled through 
green lanes into the edge of the woods, 
they found 


beer oceasionally,’ 


millions of these stone and 
glass bottles, stuck inverted in the ground 
to make in the 
gardens, or as curb-stones for the side 
walks. 


borders for flower beds 
Mrs. Ely was so appalled at the 
seas of beer which these endless gray and 
black lines indicated that she began to 
drop temperance tracts into the pretty 
flower-gardens and to thrust them under 
the front doors. 

‘IT always take a supply with me to 
carry on the good work,” she explained, 
nervously, to Miss Pogue, who watched 
her with ‘And 
really the amount of liquor consumed in 
the South must The in 
cessant treating that even I have seen dis 
mays me.” 


polite astonishment. 


be enormous! 


Mr. Ely, noticing the angry color on 

‘Ves 
deal at 
the amount of drinking in 
the South, but we forget the cause. The 
uneventful, solitary life on farms or plan- 
tations always drives men to some kind 
of devil's In the cattle-herding 
ranches of the Northwest, I've been told, 


Lola's cheek, hastily interposed. 


ves, my dear; we hear a great 


home about 


work. 
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ngraved by Hellawe 
SUMMER BREE IN THE SUBURBS 


+} 
Ul 


ley fall into the habit of soaking in liq 
uor, alone. 


England,” angrily interrupted Mrs 
Here, among a generous, hos . ‘compared with—” 
pit ible people, treating has been the natu ‘*There is more than you suppose 
ral temptation In your own New Eng- her husband sut the New E lander 
land—” in his bare and stinted farm life, fal] 
‘‘There is very little intemperance i 


victim to a temptation which rarely at 
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tacks the Southerner. He grows morbid: preachers of temperance. Our young 
he becomes disgusted with his wife, and men, as they are brought into friction 
takes another ‘Bills’ of divorcee have with the world, will find out the folly 
ide the domestic relations of some of and vulgarity of this perpetual tippling 





A TYPIC( 


our communities almost as unsettled 
t} ose of Utah. 


with orthodox forms of religion: he begins 


as 


He grows diseusted next 


to taste all kinds of heterodoxy, spiritual 
Better tipple 
n free-thinking, in my 
The Southerner is better fed 
He 
may drink, but he worships sincerely in 
tl 


Is 


ism, Buddhism, and the rest. 


in Whiskey than 1 
judgment 


In body, and has a healthier mind. 


faith his mother taught him, and he 
asa rule, a faithful and fond husband 


ind father 


ie 


The moral shortcomings of 
both sections arise, as I said, from precise 


v tl The 


tl 


sneer 


ie Same cause need not 


if kettle 
You're right there, Mr. Ely!” 
ed the Major 


pot 
the 
exclaim 
‘ For generations our men 


had little to do: they were idle, friend 
ly hospitable The rest goes without 
saying. There is much less brandy drunk 


now than before our people went to work 


much less. You're right. Occupation, 


work, prosperity these are the best 











SAL HOUSE. 


Now and then a party of enthusiastic 
Georgians or Mississippians, or curious 
Northerners, visitors to the New Orleans 
Exposition, would run up to Biloxi and 
drive out through the pines to the Beau 
voir plantations to call on the ex-Presi 
dent of the Confederacy, from whom they 
Mrs. 
Ely sternly repulsed any meek hints of a 
desire to go with them from her husband 
as disloyal. 


all received a courteous welcome. 


‘‘T have a natural curiosity, my dear,” 
he reasoned, ‘‘to meet and judge for my- 
self a historical character.” 

‘‘Have you no respect for the flag 7” 
she demanded. ‘IT never expected to 
find you, at this late day, aiding and abet 
ting rebellion!” 

Mr. Ely, as usual, did not argue with 
his wife. The next day, however, when 
Madame de Parras and her granddaughter 
went out for a drive, the clergyman and 
Colonel Mocquard 


accompanied them. 
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BAY SA 


The whole party came home, excited and 


pleased, late in the evening, wearing 
yuunches of white pinks on their breasts, 
vhich the ladies hastened to put away as 
sacred relies. They observed a significant 
lence while they ate their suppers, and 


Mrs. Ely thought it wise to ask no ques 


LlonsS 


When they left Biloxi, however, taking 
the railway which follows the coast close 


ly to New Orleans, she was the most eager 





STREET IN 


INT LOUIS 


f the party to catch sight of the plain 
wooden farm-house at Beauvoir, dimly 
seen through groves of pine 

The coast-line nearing New Orleans is 
set with picturesque little villages—Ocean 
Springs, Moss Point, Mississippi City, Bay 
St. Louis, and Pass Christian, some of them 
the summer resorts of Louisianians since 
thelastcentury. They are allalike in fea 
ture—airy, hospitable cottages set in thi 


midst of groves of enormous live-oaks 





PASS CHRISTIAN 
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draped with gray moss, which the wind 


nee ssantly SWaVs to and fro quiet lanes 


winding through thickets of cypress, mag 


nolia, and palmetto trees; everywhere 
roses, thrusting themselves up to perfume 
Lhe alr, covering the houses, the trunks of 
with sudden flames 


in the background a 


the trees, the cround, 
of crimson and gold; 
rampart, dark and gloomy, of pine for 
and in front the Gulf, stretching to 
the horizon, a vast shifting plane which 


ests: 


in this peculiar shadeless sunlight inces 
santly glows with opalescent tints strange 
to Northern eves 

The march of improvement is at work, 
however, on these beautiful little nooks, 
building a line of canning factories and 
huge from Mobile to the Missis 


} } 
hoteis 


SIppl 
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DEFENCES 


Mrs. Ely besought her friends to push 

to New Orleans ‘There will soon 
left distinctively Southern 
here but the weather and the foliage,” 
she complained. ‘‘ This hotel might have 
been transplanted from New York: gas, 
electric bells, cookery; and all this ash 
furniture is from Grand Rapids: the clerk 
and the landlord are Connecticut men, 
and most of the guests are Chicagoans. I 
went to-day out of that grove of magno 
lias directly into a Sixth Avenue auction 
store, with its piles of ready-made clothes, 
gilt jewelry, cheap soap, and vases. There 
was the Jewish sales-lady with her black 
bang, bracelets, and hooked nose. ‘ Did 
this store come entire from New York ? 
I asked. ‘Just ma’am. 
And me too,’ she said, with a smirk.” 


on 


be nothing 


as see it, 


you 
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NOTES FROM THE CREOLE QUARTER. 


‘You could repeat your experience in tion thoroughly; they repaired early ev 
every town in the South,” said the Major. ery morning to Canal Street to secure 
‘But when we reach New Orleans I seats in the Prytania Street cars; they 
promise to find you some corners which .pricedevery exhibit; they knew just where 
belonged to the France of a hundred years to find the cheapest sandwiches in the 


ago cafés. 

[It was to this French quarter of New ‘‘Nobody,” Mrs. Ely (still bent on 
Orleans that Mr. Ely, when they reached match-making) told Colonel Mocquard, 
that city, gave himself up wholly. His ‘‘had viewed the Exposition more intel 


wife and Miss Pogue ‘‘ did” the Exposi- ligently and economically than Miss 
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ywrue.” But the Colonel, while he had 


j on 


the most vivid admiration for Lola’s gold 
en hair and blue eves, had no apprecia 
tion of economy or intelligence im any 
yvoman 


‘He is a very narrow-minded man 


ie very seldom finds his way to the Ex 
position,” Mrs. Ely complained in her 
nightly gossip to her h isband: ‘“‘and when 
he does come, Is quite taken up with cot 
tou-gins and steam ploughs And he's a 
creole, too! Lola speaks of him as a typ 
ical Southerner—a fire-eater and duellist 
and full of chivalry But he goes about 

ce the rest of them in a narrow-rimmed 
hat, poking into COLLON-Gins and ploughs 
I must say I'm disappointed.” 

Mrs. Ely, like the majority of Northern 
ers at the Exposition, Was perpetualiyv in 
search of something “typically South 
ern.’ She wentto the French Market on 
Sunday morning with the mob of tour 
ists, and fell a victim to the Jew peddlers 
vho had orange-wood canes for sale man 
ifactured of pine in New York. She 
promenaded the Boulevard Esplanade, 
looking out for Mr. Cable’s ecreoles, and 
regarding every old man with white hair 
und black eyes with awe as a_ possible 
Grandissime. She made vain pretences 
of asking her way from people whom she 
fancied were Lecrees, or Madame Del 
phines, or Texan cow-boys; but they all 

irned out to be from Duluth or Chicago 
She had heard all her life of the wicked 
ness of New Orleans, and she took a fear 
ful joy in venturing into quarters which 
were said to be its worst haunts; but they 
now turned gay, decent faces to the pass 
Ing stranger. 

The splendor of the private hospitality 
in New Orleans overpowered the good wo 
man. She wrote home to the Ladies’ Sew 
ing Cirele of magnificent banquets to 
which she was bidden, and of the simple, 
unpretending people who gave them. She 
described minutely some of the immense 
private houses, set in sloping lawns, with 
fountains, and groves of palm, and orange 
trees heavy with golden fruit. The long 
galleries at the back, as in Eastern houses, 
closed around an open green court. ‘* For 
ty chambers I counted in one,” she wrote, 
‘and all filled with guests during Mardi 
Gras. And the mistress of it, who once 
counted her slaves by the thousand, a 
meek, quiet little Presbyterian body, who 
insisted on making a plaster herself for 
my rheumatic shoulder. Indeed, I wish 
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you Knew these people better in the Nort 


The closer you come to them, the more 
vou find they are very much like oun 
selves at heart.” 

The Exposition bewildered and stunnec 
her husband \fter a day or two he tor 
sook it, and set out to study historie Ne 
Orleans, Colonel Moequard villiungls 


neglecting his business to go with him 


When M wor Pogue eseorted the rest of 


the party down the river to inspect the 


ietties. the two eronies refused to eo. be 


ing impatient to hunt out the precise spot 


on the miles of le yvees, now crowded Vitl 


shipping from all the world, where Bien 


ville first sprang to the shore of the un 
trodden wilderness from his little barken 
tine 
‘*T look upon this great eitv.” the cler 
geyman said to Colonel Moequard as thie 
outgrowth of the dogged obstinacy of that 
one man Was there ever so mada thing 
done as to found the capital of a great 
territory a hundred miles from a harbor 
on a swamp lower than the water on ei 
ther side, with a perpetual fight for life 
before it against tides, wind, and fever 

and in spite of the constant opposition of 
the French government Lam convineed 
too, that Bienville foresaw the future im 
portance of these possessions, or he would 
not have persisted in founding colonies 
among the jungles as high as Natchez 

The two enthusiasts traced from point 
to point the strange drama played bv the 
old town, in which Freneh and Spaniards 
of good blood, Irish refugees, negroes and 
Indians, were actors. Down in the lowe 
part of the French quarter stood the first 
orange and fig groves plauted by Governor 
Perrier. In the Faubourg de Ste. Maric 
the Jesuit fathers planted the slips of 
sugar-cane, a gift sentthem by their breth 
ren in San Domingo, together with a few 
slaves skilled in its culture. 

On the levee below the French Market 
landed the first slaves, the thousand Chil 
dren of the Sun imported by Bienville 
into the miserable little hamlet A few 
feet from this spot Governor Du Perrier 
burned six Natchez braves at the stake 
Here, too, cuarded by priests and Sa@urs 
de la Charité. were brought ashore the 
pious maidens, each with her box of linen 
sent from France by the Church to be 
wives to Bienville’s followers. Several 
of the old families of New Orleans still 
sacredly treasure relics of a revered an 


cestress who was one of these filles de la 
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Colonel recalled Mr 


with « 
DIOUS MAaldens Cre 


Duel 


roreed 


more 


s, fronting 


Bienville 


name; here the citizens met 


st their cession to Spain: 


eleomed victorious Jacek 


‘halmette 


Orleans 


t} 


han any towns 


Mr. Ely, 


most indifferent to their 


—e 
nent grumbied 
vet tl wre the 


incient landmarks.’ 


V 


buildin 


indering through the Exposition 


s he found hints of every phas¢ 
f Southern life. There was, most promi 


nent of all, the portly, florid business man, 


magnate, iron manufacturer, 


lant 


Vay 


anker, mere usually heavily beard 


|, full-voiced, keen-eyed, a trifle more 


renial 
crandiloquent in ideasand words, than 


-oOngener ot New Yor x 


here was the rawboned., crizzled planter 


me, more ageressive, more 
or Philadelphia. 
r 
from upper Mississippi, with his flock of 
ager boys and girls about him Enoh 
1 ly expensive trip to bring them 
ll.” he told Mr. Ely. 
hanee fol, edueation 
foh the Ih) 


country girls with thiek ivory 


sun 
anxiously; ** but it’s 
[ eahn't atford to 
away suh.” There were 
| black eves, more earefully chap 
beplumed, betlounced, and 


} 
eronea, ko! 


powdered, than their Northern sisters, but 
he rest members of the same giggling, 
There 


) overseer or an Amer 


me. mM flock was now 


nocent 
iy 


ican workman from some inland parish, 


then a ne 


speaking a patois quite unintelligible to 


Mr. Ely But he found in the manner of 
many 


men of this ¢ deference to 


ass a 


eir emplovers, a tacit acknowledgement 


f inferior social station impossible 


quite 
«© the 


We st 


this 


mechanie of Pennsylvania or the 
He find 


uryv 


} , 1 
did not, oddly enough, 


ival of 
thre 
gray-haired freedman 


the habits of the old 


regqeme among negroes, except in an 


OHCccaslonal 


not yet 
quite sure that he was free 


Oceasionally he met one of the gentle 


women of that same old régime, well 
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cuarded by the men 
handed, 


her 


of her family, 
that 


VOlce also 


grace 


sweet, pa 


I 
iu euiiar 


ful, white with 


thetic treble in 


to Virginian women (quite different fron 


the cian draw] Ph 


inetuous Geor 


always about her, too, an air of 


ual appeal for protection, and ve 


thing beneath it which told vou 


was an absolute mecnarch in 


ner 


sphere. The clergy man found a charm 


this imperious helplessness, which touched 
him more nearly than the self-reliance of 


Mrs. Ely’s friends at home. When cne 


of these women had gone by he felt as 


he had heard a verse of a 


sona, S\we ant 


] 


familiar, but of whieh he had lost the be 


ginning and the end 
In the evenings the negroes arrived 
crowds, gayly dressed, ch 


tard French. 


uttering a bas 
There were ranchmen from Texas, Ge 
man, Irish, and English; cow-boys; hosts 
of the wives of small planters, curious 
and from 


intelligent, voluble : 


South 


judges 


Carolina, colonels from Georgia. 


orange-growers from Florida—all unlike 
vet alike in the uneasy air of having come 
up out of some remote place where they 
ruled into a erowd 


where they were insig 
nificant. In no city in this country could 


such an exhibition have ealled together 
an audience as foreign or as vivid in its 
contrasts. 

The singular dual life of the Crescent 
City took vehement hold of the imagina 
tion of the old clergyman. 

On one side of its great artery, Canal 
Street, is a powerful American city, firmly 
established, fully abreast of the trade and 
industry of the time, and clutching eager 
ly for its share of the commerce of the 
world. It is vitalized now with an ener 
gy which, if not pure Yankee in charac 
ter, is very closely akin to it 

Here are miles of wharves heaped with 
eotton and sugar: thoroughfares massive 
ly built, through which the endless tides 
of human life ebb and flow all day; mag 
nificent avenues stretching away out to 
the country, lined with modern hotels 
club } 
flanked by one or two picturesque towers 


houses, and huge dwellings, each 
which, on inspection, turn out to be only 
cisterns, 

There is the necessary complement of 
black vivid high 
lights. Poverty and Vice live more out-of- 
doors in New Orleans than in Northern 
There they are, barefaced, leer 


shadow below these 


cities. 





HERE AND 


vs on the familiar pave, to be 


} > 
known Of all Back 
too 


] 
horror 


men 


th and gavety, 


Clalnnay 
enemy he re 
‘oreed ack, 
rain gives 
+} the 


It oozes out of 


OOdS stre¢ 


vou step on it, drips do 


of your drawing-room, stai 


cs a ecoffee-color, clings to you 
d damp, in your clothes and in your 
d, turns the air you breathe it 
im, and washes your dead out 

es 

This Queen of the South has soiled 
‘said Mr. Ely 


d muddy robes,’  heakides 


s still a 
Hi 


1 the Colonel 


queen 
delighted to stroll in the afternoon 


across Canal Street, to 


Vahisii § id 


American eity 
enter a French pro 


Louis XIV 


Quer 

if the days of 
ho stir, no clamor 
Voila la vraie Nouv: 
tle Betty, 
time into the labyrin narrow 
off of La Rue Royale 


home, and v r\ 


lle Orléans!” lisp 


as she guided him for the 
‘ts branching 
Vas hie y old 
‘ar to her 


d de Madame de Parras was 


eonfined to the house with rheumatism, 


ind was willing to trust her to the escort 
the old man 
the same 
Babes in the Wood, 


into the habit of stroilinge 


her reverend friend So 


being about age 
"as old H 


Mrs. Ely), fell 


he early 


‘quoth 
morning or gathering twi 
through the net-work of oddly silent 
that the 
the 


Steep roofs, sealed with earth 


ts, sO narrow overhanging 


nearly met over cobble-stone 
pavements. 
en tiles and green with moss, hooded dor 
mer-windows peeping out of them like half 
shut eves, rose abruptly from the one-sto 


Here and 


sat on his bench in the street plying his 


ried houses. there a cobbler 


awl and singing to himself, or a group of 
swarthy, half-naked boys knelt on the 
banquette, flinging their arms about in a 
gambling game for pennies, and shrieking 
In some wild dialect, half negro and half 
French. 

Their walks usually ended on the Boule 
vard Esplanade. Even that widethorough 
; fell the 


the long shadows of 


fare into quiet in afternoon as 
the trees lay heavily 
Within the close walls they 


could catch a glimpse of the courts about 


across it. 


THERE 


IN THE SOUTH. 


f 
h 


old creole ist s, and among 


biers, and the market women, and 


OVS WhO 


where 


1 , 
TIriS Character lay 
LOOUSH ere; ive had 


traction for men and women « 


She is the human being 
Mocquard 
nothing ( 

Miss 


omen Nel | 


most 


knew told Colonel 


suppose she kuows 


of business. like Pogue 


knows men and w 


+ 
t 


nature ol 


These 


oO the innermos 


wonde rful Inst 


] 


Ola 


peo} 


t 
home sihie 
keeps every thread of 

hands, and comes back ea 


\ Ou should See 
There 


f 
some O! 


her with 


slaves are some men 


not at all intellectual, or even e 


they 


apa : 
are just well-springs of love and 
comfort in the world.” 

Colonel Mocquard bowed 


’ — 
hich showed how sacred tue 


to him, and Mr. Ely, 


former 


recolle cling 


his 
SUSPICLODS, hesitated, stammerec 
and was silent 

Betty ela 


help on an exploring expedition. ‘*] 


That very afternoon Ime 


to nd a negro, a Woman wlio have 


long to my grand-pere on, a very 


woman, Was all the explanation that she 


; ; 
vouchsated, exce tate presentiy that 


pe Mére Deche : Was sometimes to be found 
in the French Market. 
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W here does she live asked Mr. Ely 
Bett inced uneasily about her, and 
t inervous lauch, answered gs i 3 
ou would believe the negroes, nowhere 
l " st it nobody for vears has been 
e to nd where she eats or sleeps. 
Shit st appears sometimes But that 
superstition I am not so fool 
Vo, of course not | infer that this 
reeable riend of yours is a Voudoo 

( then 

Be held his arm more. tightly 
Hlush-h! these negroes are so absurd 
h their horrible superstition It is 
Pierre who worries me now Our old 
coachman Hle comes to tell me to day 
iat Mere Deché had bewitched him you 


eall i His food shall no longer nourish 

him He goes to die. Oh, it is quite 
rue, monsieur His skin 1s gray; he is 
ean, IL te him I will vo tind Mere Decheé, 

and co npet her—com pel her, I Say to 

take off the spell. She is a murderess!” 
ith a vindietive nod 


But you don't really believe 


No But Pierre does, and the effect 
is the same on him as if it were true It 
is a mystery, monsieur. Now attend. 
Three vears ago the negroes still went out 
to the shores of Lake Pontchartrain on 


certain nights There is a flat marsh 
there, and the water oozes up in ponds, 
lack, dreary. Mére Deché would be 
there, a great fire kindled beside her. 


The poor black people dance around her. 
The \ believe she comes from the evil one, 
] 

itd 


and il they ( 


Now 


more, and 


not obe y her they will be 
they not to the 


she shrugged her 


accursed do vO 


LAne any 
shoulders significantly 


Well, here 


Upon my word, a witch 


‘Poor Pierre is accursed ? 


Is the market, 


would not be out of place in it.” 
It was late in the afternoon. The traf 
he for the day was over, and the crowd of 


yuyers, visitors, and Jew peddlers had left 
the long market, which runs for a mile 
and a half through the French quarter 


It was filled now only with the French 


and Spanish Ns! 


i-mongers and butchers, 
and the ne Fresses and Indian women. 
They had dropped heavy curtains of 
canvas over the sides of the market, shut 
out already fading daylight. 
Floods of muddy water poured over the 
Mr. Ely and his com 


ting the 
brick pavements. 
panion climbed on some planks to escape 


luge,and forgetting the dying Pierre, 


‘ . 
the ae 
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watched the odd scene before them, lauc), 
ing and curious 

It ws 
narrow 


like looking into an 
tent filled 


Here were groups of old fish 


iS 


iImmens 
with a yellow tinted 
darkness 
of 


the 


color of cotfee. 


women, S1Ze cotton bales and thy 


knitting and chattering in a 
shrill treble; there a dozen swarthy, blac 


browed Italians ilated 


they 


gweslic as 


though 
had discove red a murder over a Cast 
of green figs: on the ground squatted some 
Indian women, dumb and motionless, b« 


side bags of gumbo filé. Suddenly ashrill] 
ery piped out, and the whole fraternit 
into In the 


distance red flames flashed up from a long 


broke wild confusion. ar 


furnace, lighting the dark faces and hur 
rying figures. Men in white paper caps 
and women with red and yellow turbans 
rushed to and from the furnace, each car 
rying a shining pewter vessel, coming up 
suddenly out of the darkness into the red 
ib again 
Two hideous old negro women at the fur 


light, and disappearing into 


nace filled the vessels from the ealdron 
‘What does it mean?” asked Mr. E] 
“Tt might be a meeting of witches.” 





‘Tt is only hot gumbo,” laughed Betty 
‘They take now their afternoon goiter.’ 
** These 


Latin American 


people are 
incomprehensible!” exclaimed Mr. Ely 
“They cannot eat a meal without as 
much fervor and excitement as if it were 


a political conspiracy, falling, too, into 


pictures that Rembrandt might have 


painted. Look at that hag with the red 
light streaming across her. What an eye 
for effect she must have! She has no 
color about her like the others. Don't 


you see? She is wrapped in dust-color; 
her skin is wrinkled like an elephant’s 
How old 


She is one of 


hide, only her wool is white. 
she is! She is age itself. 
the cave-women who lived here before the 
mound-builders came,and she has crept out 
of her den with the earth still about her.’ 
Betty, laughing, and peering eagerly 
into the shifting crowd of faces in the 
darkness to find the woman, started, and 
held her breath. ‘That is Mére Decheé,”’ 
she whispered. ‘‘I go to speak to her.” 
‘Pardon me, no,” said a voice behind 
her, and Colonel Moequard joined them. 
‘*T heard of your errand, and followed 


you. Come 


You are pale, mademoiselle. 
out into the fresh air.” 
‘*But Pierre?” 


‘*T will talk to Mére Deché. A dollar 


or two will make her lift the spell from 
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Pierre 


or, better still, the sight of a po 
ceman.” 
Have these Voudoo women a 


Mt 


strong 


hold on the negroes asked Kly, as 
ilked away 


Not so 


ul of them extends even vet int 


much as formerly, but the 


oO Class 


es here vou would think it 


IM poOssibie 


hould be noticed at all. This Mere 


they Ss 


Deché. for example, is a Guinea negro 
really of vreat age—she claims to be a hun 
ed and forty Qne can imagine that a 


iss of paganism and ignorance in the 


orld for that time could gather any 
amount of magic and murderous spells 
APRIL 
BY WILLIAM 

.O.8.9 gt 
MMNHE next morning Dan Mavering 
knocked at Boardman’s door before 


the This have 


been any time before one o'clock, but it 


reporter Was up might 


as really at half past nine. Boardman 

inted to know who was there, and when 
Maverine had said it was he, Boardman 
awhile before 
of bed 
He 


vot back into bed: then 


seemed to ponder the fact 


Mavering heard him getting out 
ind coming barefooted to the door 
inlocked it, and 
and Mavering 
But 


he stood blank and silent, looking help 


lessly at his friend. <A 


he called out, ** Come in,” 


pushed the door open impatiently. 


strong glare of 
winter light came in through the naked 
sash—for Boardman apparently not only 
did not close his window-blinds, but did 
not pull down his curtains, when he went 
to bed—and shone upon his gay, shrewd 
face where he lay, showing his pop-corn 
teeth in a smile at Mavering. 

‘Prefer to stand?” he asked, by-and 
after Mavering had remained stand 
ing in silence, with no signs of proposing 
to sit down or speak. 


by, 


Mavering glanced 
at the only chair in the room: Boardman’s 
clothes dripped and dangled over it. 
‘Throw ’em on the bed,” he said, follow- 
ing Mavering’s glance. 

‘‘T'll take the bed myself,” said Maver 
ing; and he sat down on the side of it, and 
was again suggestively silent. 

Boardman moved his head on the pil 
low, as he watched Mavering’s face, with 


DI 
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about it 


+1 y 2 4 1 1 
ne said, JOKINGIV, Gianeing asia 
at Bet , 


tv s White lace 


ms oO} 


the Vo l loo women now are t 


field hands The house servants begin t 
see that the old witehes have des FusS O 
their wages, or on their mistresses spoons 
Even our witeheraft in the South 
added, laughing has take 


1On a COMM) 


cial quality. You will tind your old eave 


woman yonder succumb to a five-dol 
lar bill as quickly as if she had been bo 
white of American parents Kh, made 
Moise 

But Betty shook her head without a 


Similie 


HOPES. 


AN HOWELLS 


the acreeabl sense of aL rsonal 


} security 
all feel in 


You 


which we 
the 


something 


viewing trouble trom 


outside seem balled up about 


Mavering sighed heavily. ‘‘ Balled up 
It’s no word for it 


Boardman, Im done 


for Yesterday I was the happiest fellow 
in the world, and now Yes, it’s all 
over with me, and it’s my own fault. as 
usual Look at that!’ He jerked Board 
man a note which he had been holding 


fast in his hand, and got up and went to 


look himself at the wide range of chim 


ney-pots and slated roofs whieh Board 


man’s dormer-window commanded 

‘Want me 
ed; and Mavering nodded without g@lan 
cing round. 


to read it 2” Boardman ask 


It dispersed through the ait 
of Boardman’s room, as he unfolded it, a 


thin, elect perfume, like 


a feminine pre 


sence, refined and strict: and Boardman 
involuntarily passed his hand over his 
rumpled hair, as if to make himself a lit 
tle more personable before reading the 


letter. 


‘DEAR MR. MAVERING, 
ring you gave me the other day, and I re 


I enclose the 


lease you from the promise you gave wit! 
uw. J that 

yourself in offering either without your 
whole heart, and I care too much for your 


am convinced you 


wronged 


happiness to let you persist in your sacri 
fice. f 

‘In begging that you will not uselessly 
attempt to see me, but that you will con- 
sider this note final, I know you will do 
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not to attribute an ungen 


youce to 


vou, and 


one 


through 


sincerely ALICE 


ours 
»S.—I sav nothing of 


\ PASMER 
} circumstances 
comment of 


persons 


any 


ipon them wou be idle, 


he sound Board 


Board 


Pret 


Dppose st DUSINEeSS 


Why 


le The 


ans 


she means DUSINESS 


Why should she 2” 
i, Boardman. Isup 


f I'm going to 


ll vou 


cet it's a dose.’ 


l put 


He « meaway vindow, andsw 


> +} +} } »} . . ar 
Boardman’s e i I me Chair prepa “ 


nervously 


them on the bed, if you're 
lious!” cried Mavering. 
] said Board 


my 


I don’t mind the clothes,” 

se hought I 
floor 
ust take it out, will you, and see if you've 


heard watch 


m the in my vest pocket. 


ur old Waterbury! 
1; why shouldn't 
Mavering tugged 
and then shoved it 


‘You 


th anything short of asledge 


couldn't 


stop 


ing away like a mow 

You know those Portland 
those ladies I spent the day with 
at the regatta 
Mrs. 


ister?” He agegluti 


» down there 


‘ 1 y 
from ampobello 


nother till he saw a 

‘nee dawn in Boardman’s 
hey’re at the bottom of it, 
vas introduced to them on 
| ought 


. 7 
ion there; but 


to have shown 


the mo- 
I forgot 
seem to 
made it all 
m that day at Portland; and 
came up in the fall, and I made an 
appointment with them to drive out to 


Miss Pasmer 
it thev didn't 

it much, and | 
rnt witn € 


rl 
the 
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Cambridge and show them the place 
the Art Mu 
but that was the day I met Mis 
Pasmer, and I—I those wo 


men again 


They were to take me up at 
seum;: 
forgot about 
Boardman was one of those who seld 
laugh; but his grin expressed all the ma 
felt He said no 


lmipressive silence whic] 


licious enjoyment he 
the 


Mavering let follow 


thing in 
at this point 

‘Oh, you think it was funny ?” cried 
Maverine. 


‘LT thought it 
but Alice herself opened my eves to wl 
I'd done, and I always intended to mak 
it all right L got 


I supposed she 1 


was funny too 


with them when 


chance vished me to 
a } wr: 1 
Boardman grinned afresh 

ough she scem- 
with the 


} 
> 
> 


‘She told me I must; th 
ed to dislike my having been 
day aftershe’d thrown me over. |] 
Mavering interrupted himself to s: 


] 


the grin widened on Boardman’s face 


you think it Q 


Vas any case of vulgar ie a 
lousy, you're very much mistaken, Board 


man. She isn’t capable of it, and she was 


so magnanimous about it that I made up 
my mind todo all I could to retrieve my 
I felt that it was my duty to her 
Well, last night at Mrs. Jim Bel] 
reception 


seit. 


ingham’s 


A look of professional interest re placed 
\ny 


reception 


the derision in Boardman’s eyes 
particular oecasion for the 
Given in honor of anybody ?” 

‘Tl contribute to your society notes 
ime, Boardman,” said Maver 
ing, haughtily. 


some other t 
‘Tm speaking toa friend, 
Well, 


I see after the first waltz 


vlhiom should 
I'd been dan 


cing with Alice, and we were taking a turn 


not an interviewer. 


through the drawing-room, and she hang 
ing on my arm, and [ knew everybody 
feeling well 


was, and | 
should 


saw how it 


was 


whom I see but these women 


, 
ives, 


They were in a corner by themss 
looking at a picture, and trying to look 
But 
I could see at a glance that they didn't 
know anybody; and I knew they had bet 
ter be in the heart of the Sahara without 
acquaintances than where they were; and 


as if they were doing it voluntarily. 


when they bowed forlornly across the 
room to me, my heart was in my mouth, | 
felt so sorry for them; and I told Alice 
who they were; and I supposed she’d want 
to rush right over to them with me—” 

‘* And did she rush ?” asked Boardman, 
filling up a pause which Mavering made 
in wiping his face. 
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‘“‘How infernally hot you have it in 
here!’ He went tothe window and threw 


up, and then did not sit down again, 


ut continued to walk back and forth as 
‘She didn't to 


first, and when I made 


he talked seem know 


io they were at 
her understand she hune back, and said 
and I 


Those showy things ? 
they 


must sav I 


think she was wrong; were dressed 
sq ietly as nine-tenths of the people 
t rather large, hand 
[ said I thought 


to go and speak to them, they seemed 


here; only they are 


some women we ougit 
stranded there; but she didn’t seem to see 
t; and when I persisted, she said, ‘ Well, 
but take to 
mamma.’ And I supposed it was all right; 
ind I told Mrs in a 
minute, and then I went off to those wo 
And I'd talked 


while | Brinkley 


you go if vou think best; me 


Pasmer I'd be back 


them 
sitting with 


after with 
Mrs 
old Bromfield Corey 


and | 


them, after I'd explained to Mrs. Brinkley 


men 
Saw 
another 


In corner, 


vot them across and introduced 
who they were; and they began to have a 
and I—didn't.” 

said Boardman. 

‘T thought I hadn't 
all from Alice; 


had changed by the time I had got back. 


time 


ror vd 


Just so 


been gone any 


while at but the weather 
Alice was pretty serious, and she was en 
and I 


could see her looking over the fellows’ 


gaged two or three dances deep ; 
shoulders, as she went round and round, 
pretty pale I 
free: but th 
she said her head ache d,and she made her 


hung about till she was 
n she couldn't dance with me: 


mother take her home before supper; and ] 
mooned round like my own ghost awhile, 
and then J went And as if that 
wasn’t enough, I could see by the looks 


home. 


of those other women—old Corey forgot 


Miss Wrayne in the supper-room, and | 
had to take her back—that I hadn’t made 
it right them, even: 
hard and smooth as glass. 


they 


with were as 
I'd ruined my 
self, and ruined myself for nothing.” 

Mavering flung Boardman’s chair over, 
and seated himself on its rungs. 

‘*T went to bed, and waited for the next 
thing to happen. I found my thunder 
bolt waiting for me when I woke up. I 
didn’t know what it was going to be, but 
when I felt a ring through the envelop of 
that note I knew what it was. I] 
read that note before I opened it.” 

‘*Give it to the Society for Psychical 
Research,” suggested Boardman. 
to breakfast ?” 


mind 


** Been 
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‘Well 


now, Boardman, what use do you suppose 


‘Breakfast! echoed Mavering 


I've got for breakfast under the cireum 
stances 
Well. not verv much yut your story s 


W ould Vo 


mind turning your back, or voing out and 


made me pretty hungry 


sitting on the top step of the stairs land 


ing, or something, while L get up 


I 


ana 
dress ? 
Oh to get rid o 


Lean go, if vou. 
ith 


* But Lhoped you migh 


ant 


me,” said Mavering, w invesentful sad 


ness tL have some 
thing to suggest. Boardy 
Well, I’ve 


you d 


gested two things, and 
W hy not fo round 
and ask to see the old lady ¢ 

‘Mrs 

‘Yes.’ 

‘Well, [thought of that. But I didn't 
like to mention it, for fear you'd sit on it 
When would you wo?” 

‘Well, 
there 


Sug 


m’t like either 


Pasmer ?” 


about as quick as I could get 


It’s early for a call, but it’s a pe 
culiar oceasion, and it ‘ll show your inte) 
est in the thing. 


vell let 


You can't very 
it cool on your hands, unless you mean té 
accept the situation 

‘*What-do you mean ?” demanded May 
ering, getting up and standing over Board 
man. ‘* Do you think I could accept thi 
situation, as you ¢all it, and live?” 

‘You did once,” said Boardman You 
couldn't, unless you could fix it up with 
Mrs. Frobisher’s sister.’ 

Mavering blushed It was a different 
thing altogether then 
ken off then, but I tell you it would kill me 
I've got in too deep My 


You can't 


Boardman, because 


| could have bro 


now, whole 


] 


life’s set on that girl unde 


stand, you ve neve} 
been there; but I couldn't give her up 
* All right 


lady without loss of time; 


Better go and see the old 
or the old man 
if you prefer.” 

the 


Look here, Boardman, wha 


Mavering sat down on the edge of 
bed again 
do you mean ?” 

‘By what?” 

‘By being so confoundedly heartless 
Did that I pas 


those women any attention last night fron 


you suppose wanted to 
an interested motive ?” 

‘Seems to have been Miss Pasmer’s im 
pression.” 
She had no 
would 


‘Well, yvou’re mistaken 


such impression. She have too 


much self-respect, too much pride, mag 


nanimity. She would know that after 
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1 a girl as she is [I couldn't think of 
ot r woman; the thing is simply im 
l Lhe neory 
i ory | Ss tne practice 
(Certain ¢ xceptions 
There's no exception in my case. No, 
I tell you this thine is for all time 
: ternity It makes me or it mars 
! ral She May listen to me 
may not tisten, but as long as she 
eres no other woman alive for me.” 
Better go and tell her so You're 
i your arguments on me.” 
Whi 


Be 


people always marry their first and 


Because 'm convinced already 


cause 
on oves. Because people never marry 
f< lOve Beeause Ive never seen 
you efore, and L know you never could 
) un Now go and convince Miss Pas 
I } mHue ii berieve Vou, because she'll 
now that she can never care for any one 
ut i, and you naturally ean’'t care for 
invbody but her. It’s a perfectly clear 
Ca All you've got to do is to set it be 
mrss pie 
If I were you, I wouldn't try to work 
h nical racket, Boardman,” said Mav 
e} He rose, but he sighed drearily, 
unit earded Boardman’s grin with lack 
absence. But he wentaway without 
sa anything more, and walked me 


chanieally toward the 


As he 


at the door of Mrs. Pasmer’s apart- 


Cavendish 
ments he recalled another early visit he 


had paid there; he thought how joyful 


and exuberant he was then, and how 

; erushed and desperate now He was not 
‘ ‘la fial ry ] 

without youthful satisfaction in the dis 

parity of his different moods; it seemed to 

S » him as a man of large and varied 

t X} ! lit 

XXXVIII 


Mrs. Pasmer was genuinely surprised to 
see Mavering, and he pursued his advan 
’ tac if it 


directly to the 


by coming 
took it for 


was an advantage 
He 


ed that she knew all about the mat- 


pot 


ter. and he threw himself upon her merey 
Without delay 

Mrs. Pasmer, you must help me about 
he broke out at 


this business with Alice,” 


once. ‘I don’t know what to make of it; 
but I know Lean explain it. Of course,” 
he added, smiling ruefully, ‘the two state- 


ments don't hang together; but what I 
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find out what the 


it all right, beeaus 


is that if I « 
trouble IS, | ean Make 


mean ‘an 
there’s nothing wrong about it; don’t vo 
see ?” 

Mrs. Pasmer tried to ke ep the mvstilica 
out of her eye; but she could not 


tion of 


even sueceed ih seeming to do SO, W 

she would have liked almost as well 
** Don't you know what I mean ?” 

Dan. 
Mrs 


Was a 


ASKEC 


That Alice 
might 2” she 


Pasmer chanced it. 


little out of | 


sorts iast 
queried, leadingly. 
‘Yes,’ said Mavering, fervently. 
about her—her writing to me.”’ 
“Writing to Mrs 
going to ask, when Dan gave her the let 
ver. 


“And 


you ‘he Pasmer was 


[don’t know whether I oucht to show 
it, but I] 


I must have your help 
and I can’t, unless you understand the 


must 


Case 
Mrs. Pasmer had begun to read the 
note It explained What the girl herself 


to 
her early retirement from the 


had refused 
for 


vive 


any satisfactory rea 
son 
reception, her mysterious disappearance 


into her own room on reaching home, 


and her resolute silence the Way 


Mrs. Pasmer had known that there must 
be 


suspected that Alice was vexed with him 


on 


some trouble with Dan, and she had 


on account of those women; but it was 
beyond her cheerful imagination that she 
should go to such lengths in her resent 
ment. She could conceive of her wish 
ing io punish him, to retaliate her suffer 
ing on him; but to renounce him for it 
and she did not at 
tribute to her daughter any other motive 
than she would have felt herself, 
vith 


followed her daughter accurately up to a 


was another thing; 


It was 
always this way Mrs. Pasmer: she 
certain point; beyond that she did not 
believe the girl what 
meant; and perhaps she was not alto 


knew herself she 


gether wrong. Girlhood is often a tur 
moil of wild impulses, ignorant exalta 
tions, mistaken ideals, which really rep 
resent no intelligent purpose, and come 
from disordered nerves, ill-advised read 
ing, and the erroneous perspective of in 
Mrs. Pasmer felt this, and 
she was tempted to break into a laugh 
Alice’s but she preferred 
to keep a serious countenance, partly be- 
feel the 


instantly 


experience. 
heroies; 


over 


serious 
to 


cause she did not least 


ly. She was resolved not 


let this letter accomplish anything more 
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in Dan’s temporary abasement, and she 


ould have preferred to shorten this to 
e briefest moment possible She liked 
m. and she was convineed that Alice 


d never do better, if half so well 
She would now have preferred to treat 
familiar contidence, to tell him 

it she had no idea of Alice's riting 

n i nonsensical letter, and he is 
to pay the least attention to it. for 

of course it meant nothing; but another 
neiple of her complex nature came 
to p iv, and she silently folded the note 


und returned it to Dan, trembling before 
her 

“Well 

Well,’ 


i Vv, While 


he quavered 
Mrs 


enjoy ed 


returned Pasmer, judi 


she tremor, 


his 
needlessness inwardly amused her 


ynose 


of course, Alice was 


We i ( 

Annoved, I know. And it was all 
my fault—or my misfortune. But I as 
sure you, Mrs. Pasmer, that I thought I 
was doing’ something that would please 
he in the highest and noblest way 
Now don’t you know I did 2?” 

Mrs. Pasmer again wished to lauch. but 
in the face of Dan’s tragedy she had to 
forbeat She contented herself with say 
nga: ‘Of course But perhaps it wasn’t 


the best time for pleasing her just in that 
way.” 
It 


why 


was then or never. I can see now 


| could see all the time just how 


might look: but I] supposed Alice 


wouldn't care for that, and if I hadn't 
tried to make some reparation then to 
Mrs. Frobisher and her sister, | never 


Don't you see ¢ 

But 

“And Alice herself told me to vo and 
Mavering 
He suppressed, a little uncandidly, the fact 
of her first 1 


co ild 
‘Yes, certainly 
after them,” 


look interposed 


luetance 


‘*But you know it was the first time 
you had been out together 

‘Ves.’ 

‘And naturally she would wish to 


have you a good deal to herself, or at 
least not seeming to run after other peo 
wie.” 

‘Yes, yes; I know that.” 

‘*And no one ever likes to be taken at 
their word in a thing like that.” 

‘I ought to have thought of that, but 
[ didn’t. I wish I had gone to you first, 
Mrs. Pasmer. it to 
as if I were very young and inexperi 
enced; I didn’t use to feel so. 


Somehow seems me 


I wish you 
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were always on hand to advise m« 


Dan hung his head, and his 


Pasmer 


face sual SO gay, Wa olled vil 
i OTN 
Wi vou take my advice no isk 
ed Mrs Pasmet 
Indeed I l eried the 1 ( 
O Neg his he ad \ i S 
see Alice about this 
Da yun ped to his feet, and the sun 
shine Droke out over IS tree avain 
‘**Mrs. Pasmer, I promised to take youn 
advice,and I'll do it Ll will see her But 
how W here ? Let me have your ad 
vice on that point too 
The began to laugh togethe ind Dan 
Was at once ine xpressibly Lhiap} Those 
two og natures thoroughly compre 
hended each other 


Mrs Pasm r had proposed his eelng 


Alice With due serrousness, DUL HOV he 
had a longing to let herself co. she felt 
all the pleasure that other peopie felt in 
doing Dan Mavering a_ pleasure, and 
something more, because hie Vas so per 
lect intelligible to her She let herself 
CO 
“You might stay to brea ist 


Mrs 


I'm awtully ht 


will—l will do 


ngry, and I put my 


Pasmer, | 
too 


self in your hands.’ 


**Let me see,” said Mrs. Pasmer,thought 
fully, ‘* how it can be 


‘Yes,’ 


contrived 


said Mavering, re: 


ic ** How She wouldn't stand a sur 
prise ?” 
‘“No: Thad thought of that 
No behind-a-sereen or next-room busi 
hess 
No said Mrs Pasmer with a ight 
sigh ‘Alice is peculiar. Tm afraid she 


wouldn't like it.” 


would 


Isn't there any little ruse she 
like ?” 

I can't think of any. Perhaps I'd 
better Lo and tell her you r here and 
wish to see her.” 

Do you think you'd better?’ asked 
Dan, doubtfully Perhaps she won't 
come 

‘She will come,” said Mrs. Pasmet 
confidently. She did not say that she 


thought Alice would be curious to know 


+ + 


why he had come, and that she was too 


just to condemn him unheard 

But she was right about the main point. 
Dan could 
had 


Alice came, and yu see his 


with 
own weary eyes that she not slept 


either. 








She stopped just inside the portiére, and 


waited for him to speak But he could 


not, though a smile from his sense of the 
ibsurdity of their seriousness hovered 
about his lips His first impulse was to 
rush upon her and eatch her in his arms 
ind pe Maps this might have been well] 
but the moment for it passed and then it 
b Cali MPOSSTDIe 

Wi she said at last. lifting her 
head, and looking at him with Im passion 
ed solemnity ‘**You wished to see me ? 
I hoped you wouldn't It would have 


» something But perhaps I had 


no right to your forbearance.” 

‘* Alice, how can you say such things 
to nie asked the young fellow deeply 
hurt 

She responded to his tone. ‘‘ Im sorry 
if it wounds you But I only mean what 


You've a 


and not 


forbearance, 
life; 
cried Dan, in a 


right to 
that, but to 
that I am 


tenderness at 


mv 


only my—my 


to evervthing 
the sight of her 
‘Alice, why 


why did you 


quiver of 
and the sound of her voice 

] ] + , 
me that ietter 


did you write 


send me back my ring?” 
‘ Because,” she said, looking him seri 
ously in the face ‘because I wished vou 


Lo be free 
We 
about 


[ ne 


to be happy 


vou've gone the wrong wavy 


[ can never be free from you 


ver can be happy without you.” 


I did it for your good, then, which 
ought to be above vour happiness Don't 
think I acted hastily 


all night long I didn’t sleep 
‘Neither did I,” interposed Dan 
‘And I saw that [had no elaim to you; 
that you never could be truly happy with 


I'll take the 
‘Alice 


women 


chances he interrupted 


you don't suppose I eared for those 


any more than the ground under 


yo ir fer { do vou ¢ 


I don’t suppose I should 
ever have given them a second thoucht if 
you hh uin’t seemed to feel so badly about 
and I thought you'd 


my neglecting them; 


be pleased to have me try to make it up to 


them if I could.’ 
‘IT know your motive was good—the 
nol I did you in 


blest Don't think that 
justice, or that I was vexed because you 
went away with them 
‘You sent me.” 

‘*'Yes 


altogether It 


and now I give you up to them 


was a mistake, a crime, 


for me to think we could be anything to 
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I thought it over 





each other when our love began with a 
wrong to some one else.” 

‘With a wrone to some one else ?” 

* You neglected them on Class Day af 
ter vou saw me.’ , 

ae Why, of course I did. 


help it 2” 


How could | 


A flush of pleasure came into the girl's 
pale face; but she banished it, and contin 
ied, gravely, ‘* Then at Portland you were 
with them all day.” 

* You'd 


me over, Alice,” 


given up—yeu'd throw: 


he pleaded. 


me 


But 
you made them believe that you were very 
much interested in them.” 
‘*T don’t know what I did. 
fectly desperate.” 
‘Yes; it wasmy fault. And then when 
they came to meet you at the Museum, | 


‘7 know that; I don’t blame you. 


[ was pei 


had made you forget them; I'd made you 
No 
I've thought it all out, and we never could 
be happy. Don’t think that 
any resentful motive.” 


Alice! 


wound them and insult them again, 
I do it from 


how could I think that? Of 
you 
‘I have tried—prayed—to be purified 
from that, and I believe that I have been.’ 
“You never had a selfish thought.” 
‘*And Ihave come to see that you were 
perfectly right in what you did last night 
At first I was wounded.” 
“Oh, did I wound 


crieved, 


you, Alice?” he 

‘But afterward I could see that you 
belonged to them, and not me, and—and 
Yes, freely, fully.’ 

Alice stood there, beautiful, pathetic, 
austere, and Dan had halted in the spot 
to which he had advanced, when her eye 
He did 
not mean to joke, and it was in despair 
that he out: “But which, Alice? 
There are taro of them.” 


I give you up to them. 


forbade him to approach nearer. 
cried 


‘Two ?” she repeated, vaguely. 

‘Yes; Mrs. Frobisher and Miss Wrayne 
You can't give me up to both of them.” 

‘Both ?” repeated again. She 
could not condeseend to specify ; it would 
be ridiculous, and as it was, she felt her 


she 


dignity hopelessly shaken. The tears 
came into her eyes. 

‘Yes. And neither of them wants 
me—they haven’t got any use for me 


Mrs. Frobisher is married already, and 
Miss Wrayne took the trouble last night 
to let me feel that, so far as she was con 
cerned, I hadn’t made it all right, and 
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couldn't L thought I had rather a cold 


iting with you, Alice, but it was quite 
opical to what you left me to.” A faint 
smile. mingled with a blush of relenting 
stole into her face, and he hurried on 


[ don’t suppose I tried very hard to 


her out. I wasn't much interested 

If you must give me up, you must give 
ne up to some one else, for they don’t 
int me. and I don't want them.’ Alice's 


head drooped lower, and he could come 
nearer now without her seeming to know 
‘But why need you give me up 


[" res re illv no oeceasion for it. I assure 


[ wished,” she explained, ‘‘to show 
vou that I loved you for something above 
vourself and my self—far above either 

She stopped, and dropped the hand 
iich she had raised to fend him off; and 
profited by the little pause she made 
to take her in his arms without seeming 
to do SO ‘* Well,” he said, ‘' I don’t be 
ve L was formed to be loved on a very 
high plane. But I’m not too proud to be 
loved for my own sake: and I don’t think 
there’s anything above you, Alice.” 

Oh yes, there is! I don’t deserve to 

happy, and that’s the reason why I’m 


not allowed to be happy in any noble wav 


I can't bear to give you up; you know | 
can't: but you ought to give me up—In 
| ils, but I 
ean t live up to them You ought to go 
You ou l 


each little sentence by vividly pressing 


] 


deed you ought I have ide: 


rht to leave me.” She aecented 


herself to his heart, and he had the wis 
dom or the instinet to treat their recon 
ciliation as nothing settled, but merely 
provisional in its nature 

‘Well, we'll see about that I don’t 
want to go till after breakfast, anyway; 
your mother says I may stay, and I’m 
awfully hungry. If I see anything par 
ticularly base in you, perhaps I sha‘’n’t 
come back to lunch.” 

Dan would have liked to turn it all off 
into a joke, now that the worst was ap 
parently over; but Alice freed herself 
from him, and held him off with her hand 
set against his breast. ‘‘ Does mamma 
know about it ?” she demanded, sternly 

“Well, she knows there’s been some 
misunderstanding,” said Dan, with a laugh 
that was anxious, in view of the clouds 
possibly gathering again. 

‘*How much ?” 

‘Well, I can’t say exactly.” He 
would not say that he did not know, but 
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he felt that he could truly Say that he 
could not say 


She dropped her hand, and consented 


to be deceived Dan eaugeht her again to 
his breast: but he had an odd, vague sense 
of doing it carefully, of using a little of 
the caution ith whieh one seizes the 
stem of a rose between the thorns 

| ean bear to be rid euious with you 
1 1 } . } 
she whispered, with an implication whieh 
1 } } < 
he understood 

You haven't been ridiculous.dearest 
he said: and his tension wave wav ln a 
convulsive augn Which partially ex 
pressed his feeling of restored security 

{ n 


and partly his amusement in reali 
how the situation would have pleased 
Pasmer if she eould have known it 


Mrs. Pasmer was seated behind her eo! 


fee biggin at the breakfast table whe hye 
came into the room Ww 1 Alice i! She 
lifted an eve from its iss bulb lon 

enough to eateh his fivi vlance of ex 
iltation and admonition Ther vhile 
she regarded the chemical strug@le in the 
bulb, with the rapt eye OF a magician 


reading fate in his erystal ball, she ques 
tioned herself how much she should know 
and how much she should ienore It 
was a great moment for Mrs. Pasmer, ful 
of delicious choice. ‘* Do you understand 
this process, Mr Mavering she said 
glancing up at him warily for further 
instruction 

‘I've seen it done,” said Dan but I 
never knew how it was managed I al 
ways thought it was going to blow up 
but it seemed to me that if you were good 
and true and very meek, and had a con 
science void of offence, it wouldn't.’ 


** Yes, that’s what it seems to depend 


upon,” said Mrs. Pasmer, keeping her eve 
on the bulb She dodged suddenly for 
ward and put out the spirit-lamp. ‘* Now 


have your cotfee! > she cried, With a creat 
air of relief You must need it by this 
time, she said with a lit © 1OW CVYnICail 
laugh—‘' both of vou!” 

‘* Did you always make coffee with a 
bi¢egin in France, Mrs. Pasmer?” asked 
Dan; and he laughed out the last burden 
that lurked in his heart 

Mrs. Pasmer joined him ‘*No, Mr 
Mavering. In France you don’t need a 
biggvin I set mine up when we went to 
England 

Alice looked darkly from one of these 
light spirits to the other, and then they 


all shrieked together. 
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The ent on talking volubly from 

{ d they talked as far away from 
ey ere thinking about as pos 

rev talked of Europe, and Mrs. 

Pasmer said where they would live and 
lat they would do when thev all got 

( ogether Dan abetted her, 

i os | il Une must cross in June. 


Mrs. Pasmer said that thought June 


she 


i 1, c.ood month He asked if it were 
not the month of the marriages too, and 
she answered that he must ask Alice about 
that \lice blushed and laughed her 
sweet reluctant laugh, and said she did 
not kno she had never been married. 

It was silly, but it was delicious; it 
made them really one family. Deep in 


I consciousness a COompunction pierced 

ind teased Dan But he said to himself 
that it was all a joke about their European 
plans, or else his people would consent to 
it if he really wished it. 


RAL 
A period of entire harmony and tender 


ness followed the episode which seemed 


to threaten the ith the loss of each 


Alice 


a sacrifice which 


overs W 
Maveringe forbore to make 
feel that in attempting 
consulted only his good and ignored his 
happiness, and then failing in it so prompt 


Af 


she had played rather a silly part 


ter one or two tentative jokes in that di 
rection he found the ground unsafe, and 

th the instinet which served him in 
place o e premeditated piety he with 
drew, and was able to treat the affair with 
something like religious awe. He was 
obliged, in fact, to steady Alice’s own faith 


keep her from falling under 


aqangerous s 


lf-econdemnation in that and 
* uninstruected self-devo- 


oO er excesses ol 
This brought no fatigue to his ro 
bust affect 


aone to a heart 


whatever it might have 


ion. 
more tried in such exer 
Love acquaints youth with many 


rs In character and temperament 


vhich are none the less interesting be 


cause 1t never explains them, and Dan 


a make that its revelations of 


such 
\lice were charming to him because they 

He had thought her a per- 
h serene and flawless wisdom 


were novel 
son of sue 
that it was rather a relief to find her sub- 
ject to gusts of imprudence, to unexpected 
passions and resentments, to foibles and 


errors, like other people. Her power of 
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cold reticenee, which she eould employ at 
will, was something that fascinated hin 
almost as much as that habit of impulsive 
coneession which seemed to come 1 
from her will nor her reason. He was ; 
person himself who was so eager to giv 
other people pleasure that he quivered Vit 


impatience to see them happy through h 


words or acts: he could not bear to thin 
that 


was not perfectly comfortable Ih reward 


any one to whom he was speaking 
to him; and it was for this reason perhaps 
that he admired a girl who could prescribe 
herself a line of social conduct, and follow 
it out regardless of individual pangs, who 
could act from ideals and principles, and 
not from emotions and sympathies. He 
knew that she had the emotions and Svin 
pathies, for there were times when she lay 
that 
seem without them was another proof of 


ished them on him: and she could 


liked to 
him to 


that depth of nature which he 
imagine had first 
Dan Mavering had 


snub any one in his life; it 


attracted her 


never been able to 


gave him a 
it seemed not 
regret, 


her severity 


creat respect for Alice that 


her an etfort or a and it 
him to think that 


was part of the unconscious sham which 


to cost 


charmed 


imposed her upon the world for a person 
of inflexible design and invariable 
stancy to it. 


that she shared this illusion, if it was an 


con 


He was not long in seeing 


illusion, and that perhaps the only person 
besides himself who was in the joke was 
Mrs. Pasmer and he grew 
more 


her mother. 
more and into each other's confi- 
dence in talking Alice over,and he ad 
mired the intrepidity of this lady, who 
was not afraid of her daughter even in 
the girl’s most topping moments of self 
For part, these 


moods of hers never failed to cause him 


abasement. his own 


confusion and anxiety. They commonly 
intimated themselves parenthetically. in 
the midst of some blissful talk they were 
having, and overcast his clear sky with 
retrospective ideals of conduct or presenti- 
mental plans for contingencies that might 
never occur. He found himself suddenly 
under condemnation for not having re 
proved her at a given time when she 
forced him to admit she had seemed un 
kind him 
promise that even at the risk of alienating 
her affections he would make up for her 
deficiencies of behavior in such matters 
whenever he noticed them. She now 
praised him for what he had done for 


or cold to others; she made 
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Irs. Frobisher and her sister at Mrs. Bel 


ham s reception ; she said it was ven 
s. heroie But Mavering rested satis 
ed ith his achievement in that instance, 


¢ lse of the 


did not attempt anything 
d He did not reason from cause to 

‘tin regard to it: a man’s love is such 

while it lasts he cannot project its 
ect far enough from him to judge it 
isonable or unreasonable; but Dan’s in 
icts had been disciplined and his per 
ptions sharpened by that experience 
sides, in bidding him take this impar 
il and even admonitory course toward 


er, She stip ulated that they should main 


n to the world a perfect harmony of 
conduet which should be an outward im 
of the union of their lives She said 


it anvthing less than a continued self 


sacrifice of one to the other was not wor 


of the name of love, and that she 
should not be happy unless he required 


s of her She said that they ought 


each to find out what was the most dis 
tasteful thing which they could mutually 
equire, and then do it; she asked him to 
trv to think what she most hated, and let 
her do that for him: as for her, she Only 


hyiy 
Liltn 


isked to ask nothing of 
Mavering could not worship enough 

s nobility of soul in her, and he cele 
yrated it to Boardman with the passionate 
need of imparting his rapture which a 
yver feels. Boardman acquiesced in si 
ence, with a glance of reserved sarcasm, or 
mtented himself with laconic satire of 
s friend’s general condition, and avoid 
ed any comment that might specifically 
ipply to the points Dan made Alice al 
lowed him to have this confidant, and did 


not demand of him a report of all he said 
to Boardman. <A main fact of their love, 
she said, must be their utter faith in each 
other. She had her own confidante, and 
the. disparity of years between her and 
Miss Cotton counted for nothing in the 
friendship which their exchange of trust 
and sympathy cemented. Miss Cotton, in 
the freshness of her sympathy and the 
ideality of her inexperience, was in facet 
younger than Alice, at whose feet, in the 
things of soul and character, she loved to 
sit. She never said to her what she be 
lieved: that a girl of her exemplary prin 
ciples, a nature conscious of such noble 
ideals, so superior to other girls, who in 
her place would be given up to the happi 
ness of the moment, and indifferent to the 
sense of duty to herself and to others, was 
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sacrificed to a nerson of Maver no's 


I 


bright nature and trivial conception of 


life. She did not deny his sweetness 
that Was perhaps the one saving thing 
about him; and she confessed that he sim 
ply adored Alice; that counted for every 
t] and { iS ¢ f vt! ng ) his Lv ) 
that he could a ypree tes rag Shi 
noped, Siie prayed 1 i \ é I it never 
realize how little dept 1 he ha that she 
might ) throueh l ind neve suspect 
it If she did so then they t ee} Y 
ps ether to the i, or at leas \ c 
might never know she was unhappy 

Miss Cotton never said these thines in 
so many words: it 1s dou tful if she ever 


said them in any form of words: with her 


Sensitive anxiety not to do injustice to 
any one, she took Dan's part against 
those who \ if ved the envagvement as she 
allowed it to appear only to her secret 
heart She defended him the more « wer 

because she felt that it was for Alice's 


sake, and that everything must be done to 


‘p her from knowing how people look 


7 


ed at the affair, even to changing people's 
minds She said to all who spoke to her 
of it that of course Alice was superior to 
him, but he was devoted to her, and he 


would crow into at 


‘quality with her 


He was naturally very refined, she said 


and if he was not a very serious person, 
he was amiable beyond anything. She 
allege “dom iny little ineidents of their ae 
quaintanece at Campobello in proof of her 
theory that he had an instinctive appre 
ciation of Alice, and she was sure that no 
one could value her nobleness of character 
more than he She had seen thema rood 
deal together since their engagement, and 
it was beautiful to see his manner with 
her. They were opposites, but she count 
eda good deal upon that very difference 
in their temperaments to draw them to 
each other 

It was an easy matter to see Dan and 
Alice together Their engagement came 
out in the usual way: it had been an 
nounced to a few of their nearest friends, 
and intelligence of it soon spread from 
their own set through society generally 
it had been published in the Sunday pa 
pers while it was still in the tender con 
dition of a rumor, and had been denied 
by some of their acquaintance and be 
lieved by all. 

The Pasmer cousinship had been just 
in the performance of the duties of blood 
toward Alice since the return of her fam 
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ily from Europe, and now did what was 


proper in the circumstances. <All who 
vere connected with her called upon her 
id congratulated her; they knew Dan, 
vounger of them, much better than 
they Kii¢ her; and though he had shrunk 
mm the nebulous bulk of social poten 
tiality Which every young man 1s to that 
much smaller nucleus to which definite 
betrothal reduces him, they co ild be per 
rect sincere in calling him the sweetest 
fellow that ever was, and too lovely to 
live 


matter Mr 


nothing; 


In such a Pasmer was nat 


he could not be less than 


he was at other times, but he was not 


more; and it was Mrs. Pasmer who shared 
fully with her daughter the momentary 


) act hie 
interest Whi 


h the engagement gave Alice 


Willi a l hie r kindred, They believed, of 


COUTSe 


that they recognized in it an effect 


of her skill in managing; they agreed to 
suppose that she had got Mavering for 
Alice, and to ignore the beauty and _ pas- 
sion of youth as factors in the ease. The 


closest of the kindred, with the romantic 
delicacy of Americans in such things, ap 
proached the question of Dan’s position 
and prospects, and heard with satisfaction 
the good accounts which Mrs. Pasmer was 


able to give of his father’s prosperity. 
There had always been more or less ap 
prehension among them of a time when 
a family subscription would be necessary 
for Bob Pasmer, and in the relief which 
ave them some of them 


the new 


tried Lo 


Situation g 
remember having known Dan’s 


father in college, but it finally came to 
their guessing that they must have heard 
John Munt speak of him. 

Mrs. Pasmer had a supreme control in 
affair. She believed with the rest 


Lhe sO 


deeply is this delusion seated—that she had 


made the match; but knowing herself to 
have used no dishonest magic in the pro 
cess, she was able to enjoy it with a clean 

Dan ; 


understood each other; she Was his 


conscience. She grew fonder of 


they 


refuge from Alice’s ideals, and helped him 
) y } 


laugh off his perplexity withthem. They 
were none the less sincere because they 
were not in the least frank with each oth 


er. She let Dan beat about the bush to 
his heart’s content, and waited for him at 
the point which she knew he was coming 
which he 
neither of them got 


= 


to, with an unconsciousness 


knew was factitious; 
tired of this, or failed freshly to admire 


the olhet 


's strategy 
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It cannot be pretended that Alice was 
quite pleased with the way her friends 
took her engagement, or rather the way 
in which they spoke of Dan. It seemed 
to her that she alone, or she chiefly, ought 
to feel that sweetness and loveliness of 
which every one told her, as if she could 
If he 
lovely to every one, how was he different 
Ought he not 
She put the case 
Cotton, whom it 


not have known it. was sweet and 


to her, except in degree ? 
to be different in kind ? 

to Miss puzzled, whil 
she assured Alice that he was different 
kind to her, thourh he might not seem 
the very fact that he was different in 
he was different 
This logie sufficed for the moment 


SO: 
degree proved that 
kind. 


of its expression, but it did not prevent 
Alice from putting the case to Dan him 
self. At 
she sat beside him alone and rearranged 
his necktie, or played 


one of those little times when 


watch 
chain, or passed a critical hand over his 


with his 


cowlick, she asked him if he did not think 
they ought to have an ideal in their en 
What ideal? he asked. He 
thought it was all solid ideal through and 
through 


gagement, 


**Oh,” she said, ** be more and 
He 


if there was any 


more to each other.” said he did not 
see how that could be; 
thing more of him, she was welcome to it, 
but he rather thought she had it all. 
explained that she meant being less to 


She 
others; and he asked her to explain that. 

‘* Well, when we're anywhere together, 
don't you hink we ought to show how 
different we are to each other from what 
we are to any one else ?” 

Dan 
Alice. 
hide that little preference as much as pos 
sible. You don’t want me to be dangling 
after you every moment 2?” 

‘** No-0-o. But 


ers. 


laughed. ‘‘I’m afraid we do, 


I always supposed one ought to 


not—dangle after oth- 

Dan sighed a little—a little impatient 
ly. ‘*Do I dangle after others ?” 

‘*OFf course not. But show that we're 
thoroughly united in all our tastes and 
feelings, and—like and dislike the same 
persons.” 

‘I don’t think that will be difficult,” 
said Dan. 

She was silent a moment, and then she 
said, ‘‘ You don’t like to have me bring 
up such things ?” 


‘Oh yes, I do. I wish to be and do 


just what you wish.” 
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But I can see, I can understand, that 
yu would sooner pass the time without 
ing of them You like to be perfect 
lappy, and not to haveany cares when 


vyhen vou're with me this way 


Well. yes ] suppose | ao said Dan, 
‘Is Ippose lL rather do 


But 
Alice, that 


ohing again 


to keep pleasure and duty apart 


ere’s nothing you can wish, 


it a pleasure to me 


I'm very different,” said the girl I 
int be at peace unless lL know that I 
a right to be so. But now, after 
s, 'm going to do your way If it’s 
vour way, it ‘ll be the right way for me 
She looked sublimely resolved, with a 
rrand lift of the eves, and Dan caught her 
to him in a rapture, breaking into laugh 
ter 
“Oh, don’t! Mine’s a bad way—the 
worst kind of a way,” he eried. 
It makes everybody like you, and 


mine makes nobody like me 


It makes me like you, and that’s quit 





I don’t want other people to iiike 


vou!” 
‘Yes, that’s what I mean 


Alice; 


his neck, 


"red 
f 


and now she flung herself on 


and the tears came ‘*Do you suppose it 


can be very pleasant to have everybody 


talking of you if everybody loved you 


as 


is much—as much as Ido?” She clutehed 


hi 


m tighter and sobbed 


‘Oh, Alice! Alice! Alice! Nobody 
could ever be what you are to me!” He 
soothed and comforted her with endear 
ing words and touches; but before he 


could have believed her half consoled she 
pulled away from him, and asked, with 
shining eyes, ‘'Do you think Mr. Board 
man is a good influence in your life ?” 

‘* Boardman !” cried Mavering, in aston 


ishment. ‘‘Why, I thought you liked 
Boardman 

‘I do; and I respect him very much 
But that isn’t the question. Don't 


think we ought to ask ourselves how oth 


you 


ers influence us ?” 

‘Well, I don’t see much of Boardy 
but I like to drop down and 
touch earth in Boardy once in a while 


nowadays; 
I'm in the airso much. Board has more 
common-sense, more solid chunk-wisdom, 
than anybody Iknow. He's kept me from 


making a fool of myself more times 


‘“Wasn’'t he with you that day with 
with those women in Portland ?” 
Dan winced a little, and then laughed. 


‘*No, he wasn’t. That was the trouble. 
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I 


Boardman was off on the press boat 


¢ 


houcht | told you But if you object 
Lo Boardman 

1 don't You mustn't think I ob 
ject to people when I ask you out 
them All that I wished was that you 
should think yourself what sort of influ 
enee he was I think he’s a very ood 
influence 

He's a splendid fellow, Boardman is, 

Alice!” eried Dan You ought to have 
seen how he fought his way through col 
lege on sueh a Ulie money, and never 
skulked or felt mean He Vasn t appre 
cClale i I yr it Lie Wien don't notice these 
things much; but he didn’t want to have 
it noticed: alwavs acted as if it was nei 
ther here nor there; and now IL guess he 
sends out home whatever he has left after 
Keeplig soul and body together every 
Week 

He spoke, perhaps, with too great an 
effect ot re lief, Alice Listened, as 1t seem 
ed, to his tone rather than his words, and 
Said, absently 

‘Yes, that’s grand But I don’t want 
you to act as if you were afraid of me in 


such things.” 
‘Afra 


if you thought I couldn't be reasonable 


1?” Dan echoed 


don't mean actually afraid, but as 


All 


as if you supposed I didn’t expect you to 
make mistakes or to be imperfect.’ 
“* ¥4: 


and you're more patient with me than I 


| KNOW you're very reasonable 
deserve; I know all that, and it’s only my 
wish to come up to your standard, I sup- 


pose, that ives me that apprehensive ap 


pearance.’ 


was what vexed 


‘That me with you 
there at Campobello, when you —asked 
me 

‘Yes, I know.” 

‘Vou ought to have understood me 
better You ought to know now that I 


to do any thing on my ac 


don’t wish you 


count, but because it’s something we owe 

to others.” 

Ld much rather do it 
but 


so hurt, that he hastened on 


Oh, excuse me! 
Altee looked SO 


‘How 


for you,” cried Dan; 
grave, 


in the world does it concern others w 


heth 
er we are devoted or not, whether we're 
harmonious and two-souls-with-but-a-sin- 


vle-thought, and all that?” He could not 
help being light about it 

** How 2?” 
give them an idea of what 
how truly —if 


‘Won't 


of how 
for 


Alice repeated. it 


what 


much we care each 
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We 


That would be 


people ought to care? 


r ourselves 


S S i ais Sting We do it because 

( 1 it we owe to the idea of 

pel e! ged of having devoted our 
es to eas other, and would show 


yuld ul 

wn yes I know what you mean,’ 
said Dan, at e gave way in a sputtering 
Lug But they wouldn't understand 
Phe a oO} Loink f vere spoons on each 
other: and if they noticed that | cooled 
otf to ira people I'd liked, and warmed 


up toward thos vou liked they d say you 


Should you eare asked Alice, sub 


ing a little 


limely, withdra from his arm 


Oh no! 


only on your account,” he 
vered checking his laugh 

You needn't on my account,” she ré 
irned ‘Tf we sacritice some little pref 
1 other, isn’t that right? I 
iall be vlad to 


Isn't 


sacrifices 


erences to eact 
of mine to 
be full of 


I expect to vive up ey 


: 1] 
sacrifice all 


our 


marriage to 


ervthing to you.” She looked at him 
with a sad severity. 

He began to laugh again. ‘‘Oh no, 
Alice Don't do that! I eouldn’t stand 
it [ want some little chance at the re 


nunciations myself 

She witl still further from his side, 
and said, with a cold anger, ‘* It’s that de 
le Mr 2 
‘*Mrs. Brinkley !” 
Yes with 


heard hertalk 


testal s. Brinkley 


shouted Dan. 
her have 
No 


It was she who took 


pessimism I 
She influences you. 
thing is sacred to her. 
up with those army women that night 


“Well, Alice, 


things as ugly names as the next one. | 


I must say you ean give 


haven't seen Mrs. Brinkley the whole win 


ter, except in your company. But she 
has more sense than all the other women 
I KHOWV 

‘Oh, thank you!” 


‘You 


p ished on 


know I 


don’t mean you,” he 


‘*And she isn’t a pessimist. 
kind-hearted, and that night 


she was very polite and good to those army 


pnes very 


women, as you eall them, when you had 
refused to say a word or do anything for 
them.’ 


[ knew it had been rankling in your 
mind all said the girl. ‘I 
pected it to come out sooner or later. 


along,” €x- 
And 
You never 
nor forgive the slightest thing. 
But I don’t ask your forgiveness.” 


you talk about renunciation ! 


forget 
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‘* Alice 
is No 


nave 


You are as hard as iron Yu 


that pieasant outside manner tl 
makes people think you're very vent 
and vielding 


adamant. 


but all the time you're | 


l would rather die than as 
vour forgiveness for anything, and vo 
rather let me than give it.” 


‘Well, then, I 


Alice, and I’m sure you won't let me d 


ask your for oivenes 


Without it 
They regarded each other a 
tie 


hearts, a passionate tide, and 


moment 


Then tenderness gushed up in the 

swept ther 

into each other’s arms. 
‘Oh, Dan,” she eried, ** 


are! 


how 


lovely ! 


sweet vou 


Oh, } 


how good! how 
wonderful it is! I 
but J 


but 


wanted to hate vou 
couldn't. I couldn't do anythir 
Yes, 
and how it ean do 
thing, and last forever.” 


{- 


love you now L understand 


what love is, every 


XLI 
Mavering came to lunch the next d Ly 
and had a word with Mrs. Pasmer before 
Alice came in. 
ed at the club. 
‘We don't much of Mrs. Saints 
bury nowadays,” he suggested 
‘* No; it’s a great way to Cambridge,’ 
said Mrs. Pasmer, stifling, in a little sigh 
of apparent regret for the separation, the 
curiosity felt 
mentioning Mrs. Saintsbury. 


Mr. Pasmer usually lunch 


see 


she as to Dan's motive in 


She was 
very patient with him when he went on 

‘Yes, it?sagreat way. Anda strange 
thing about it is that when you're living 
here it’s a good deal farther from Boston 
to Cambridge than it is from Cambridg: 
to Boston.” 

‘* Yes,” said 
notices that.” 


Mrs. Pasmer; ‘‘every one 
Dan sat absently silent for atime before 
he said, ‘‘ Yes, I guess I must go out and 
see Mrs. Saintsbury.” 
‘Yes, you ought. 
you. 


She’s very fond of 
You and Alice ought both to go.” 

‘* Does Mrs. Saintsbury like me ?” asked 
Dan. ‘‘ Well, she’s awfully nice. Don't 
you think she’s awfully fond of formulat 
ing people ?” 

‘*Oh, everybody in Cambridge 
that. They don’t gossip; they merely 
accumulate materials for the formulation 
of character.” 

‘‘And they ‘get there just the same!” 


does 
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eried Dan. ‘‘ Mrs. Saintsbury used to think 
she had got me down pretty fine,” he 
re sted. 

‘Yes? said Mrs 
difference which they both knew she 
iot feel, 


yon 


erring to tack, 


sug 
: : 

Pasmer, with an in- 
did 


me ot 


\W ind 


7 
She used to accuse 


pre 

even ina fair 
He looked inquiringly at Mrs. Pasmer; 

ind she said, ‘*‘ How ridiculous! 

her ecireuitous about some things 

‘Oh, not at all!” 

‘“And I suppose I’m rather a trial to 

in that a 


looked 


Was. 


suppose I ain 


Pa 


He 
she said 
ist 

cir). 
T No,” 
Mrs 


i her face less vivid 


Way 
at Mrs 
‘I dont 


Pasmer again, and 
in the 


You can't tell what is trying toa 


DeLIEeVE 


vou are 


‘TI ean't.” 
Pasmer tried to render the interest 


said Dan, pensively, 


** Tean't tell where 
she’s going to bring up. Talk about tack- 
ing!” 

‘*Do you mean the abstract girl, or Al 
ice 2” 

‘Oh, the abstract girl,” said Dan, and 
**You think Alice 
is very straightforward, don't you 2?” 

“Very,” said Mrs. Pasmer, looking down 
with a smile se 


they laughed together. 


‘for a girl 


‘Ves, that’s what I mean. And don't 


you think the most circuitous kind of fel 


low would be pretty direct compared with 
the straightforwardest kind of girl ?” 

There was a rueful defeat and bewilder 
ment in Dan’s face that made Mrs. Pasmer 
laugh. ** What has she been doing now ? 
she asked. 

‘*Mrs. Pasmer,” said Dan, ** you and I 
are the only frank and open people I know. 
Well, she began to talk last night about 
influence 
uS; 


the influence of other people 
on and she killed off nearly all the 
people I like before I knew what she was 
up to, and she finished with Mrs. Brinkley 
I’m glad she didn’t happen to think of 
you, Mrs. Pasmer, or I shouldn't be asso 
ciating with you at the present moment.” 
This idea seemed to give Mrs. Pasmer in 
expressible pleasure. Dan went on: ** Do 
you quite see the connection between our 
being entirely devoted to each other and 
my dropping Mrs. Brinkley 

“T don’t know,” said Mrs. Pasmer. ‘‘ Al 
ice doesn’t like satirical people.” 
But Mrs. Brink- 
ley is such an admirer of hers.” 


‘* Well, of course not. 


I dare say she tells you so.” 
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“Oh. but she zs /” 
‘I don’t deny it,” 
But if 


antipatico In 


Mrs. Pasmer 


1 inimical 


said 
Alice feels somethit 
he r atmosphere iLS no use 
talking 


Oh no, it’s no use tal 
know that I want to talk 
Mavering ked, ** Mrs 
think that where tw 
be entirely devoted to each other, and self 


to 
and 


and I don't 
After a pause 


Pasmer, don't 


King, 
as you 
vO people are voing to 
sacrificing to each 


divide, 


other, they ought 


and one do all the devotion, 
the other all the self-sacrifice ? 


Mrs 


Pasmer was amused by 
look in Dan’s eyes 


the droll 
*T think they ought 
to be willing to share evenly,” she 

‘Yes; that’s what I say share and 
share alike. I'm not selfish about 
little 


said. 


those 
things.” He blew off a lone sich 


‘* Mrs 


es } . 4 : } 7 
ought to have an ideal of 


breath. Pasmer, don’t you 


think we con 
duct ?” 

Mrs. Pasmerabandoned herself tola ih 
ter. “‘Oh, Dan! Dan! You will be the 
death of me.” 

‘We will die together, then, Mrs 
mer. He 


mevye as sne 


Pas 
Alice will kill me regarded 
nh 
laughed and laughed with delicious intel 


her with a sad sy mpathy 1 
ligence of the ease The intelligence was 
perfect, from their point of view; but 
whether it fathomed the girl’s whole in 
tention or aspiration is another matter 
Perhaps this was not very clear to herself. 
Atany rate, Mavering did not goany more 
to see Mrs. Brinkley, whose house he had 
Alice several 
times, to show, she said, that she had no 
feeling in the matter; and Mrs. Brinkley, 
when she met 


liked to drop into. went 


Dan, forbore to embarrass 
him with questions or reproaches ; she only 
praised Alice to him. 

There were hot 
that 
posed him to some influences that might 
have been thought deleterious. 


influences 
Alice cut him off from; she even ex 


many other 


She made 
him go and call alone upon certain young 
ladies whom she specified, and slie praised 
several others to him, though she did not 
praise them for the same things that he 
did One of them to 
Alice lad taken a great fancy, 
buds 


was a girl whom 


such as 
often into a romantic passion be 
tween women: she was very gentle and 
mild, and she had none of that strength 
of will which she admired in Alice 


night there was a sleighing party toa ho 


One 


tel in the suburbs, where they had dancing 


and then supper. After the supper they 
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"aters” for a finale, 
Reel, and Alice 
vith Dan; she 

but she told 
It be 


height of 


Thiat 


oon the floor 


iked that 


adance 
With Miss Langham 
umea gal f fun 


and in the 


Dan slipped and fell with his partner 


laugned it off, With the rest, but af 


ile the girl began to ery; she had 
bruise All the 
the others laughed and sang 
Dan \ 


is anxiety became a joke with 


a painful way 
Home, WHILE 
and chattered vas troubled about this 
poor girl; | 
the whole sleichful of people 

When he parted with Alice at her door, 
he said, ** ’m afraid [hurt Miss Langham; 
I feel awful "7 


there’s no doubt of that. 


iy about it 


Good 


eft lim to so off to his lodging, 
and tingling with indignation at her 
in} 


a] 


him 


istice. But kindlier thoughts came to 
before he slept, and he fell asleep 
with a smile of tenderness for her on his 


lips. He could see how he was wrong to 
go out with any one else w hen Alice said 
she disliked the 


he ought not to 
have taken advantage of her generosity 


dance; 


in appointing him a partner; it was try- 
ing for her to see him make that ludicrous 
tumble, of and perhaps he had 


attentive sympathy on the 


course 5 
overdone the 
Way home, 

not help showing her jealousy; that is 
flattering, at first; Dan was able to 
go and confess all but this to Alice. She 


It flattered him that she could 
and 


received his submission magnanimously, 
and said that she was glad it had happen 
ed, because his saving this showed that 
now they understood each other perfectly. 
Then she fixed her eyes on his, and said, 
‘Tve just been round to see Lilly, and 
she’s as well as ever; it was only a ner 
vous shock.” 

Whether Mavering was really indif 
Miss 
whether the education of his perceptions 


had rone so f 


ferent to Langham’s condition, or 
ar that he consciously ig 
nored her, he answered, ‘ 
did of you, Alice.” 

bis No.” she 


} 
Spice ! 


That was splen 
said: ‘‘it’s that are 
Oh, I 


wonder if I can ever be worthy of you!” 


you 
did; and you always are. 


Their mutual forgiveness was very sweet 
to them, and they went on praising each 
other. Alice suddenly broke away from 
this weakening exchange of worship, and 
said, with that air of coming to business 
which he had learned to recognize and 
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dread a little, ‘‘ Dan, don't you 
ought to write to your mother ?” 
* Write to my mother? Why, you 


have written to her. You wrote as SOON 


think ] 


as you rot back, and she answered you 
Yes; but write regularly Show that 

I think of the time? When ] 

really think I'm going to take you from 


her all 
her, I seem so cruel and heartless!” 
“Oh, I dont in that 
Alice.” 
‘Don't joke! 


look at it hight, 
And when I think that 
we're going away to leave her, for severa 
years, perhaps, as soon as we're marri a, 
[ can’t make it seem right. 


she depends 


I know how 
upon your being near her 
and seeing her every now and then; and 
to go off to Europe for years, perhaps 
Of course you can be of 
ther there; 
toward 
think.” 
Dan 


use to your fa 
but do 
your 


233.4 
you think 
mother ? I 


it's right 
want you to 
thought, but his thinking 
mainly to the effect that he did not know 


Had she got 


was 


what she was driving at. 
any inkling of that plan of lis mother’s 
for them to come and stay a year or two 
He al 
way Ss expected Lo be able to reconcile that 
plan with the Pasmer plan of going at 


at the Falls after their marriage ? 


once; to his optimism the two were not 
really incompatible; but he did not wish 
them prematurely confronted in Alice's 
mind, 
know 


Was this her way of letting him 
that what mother 
wished, and that she was willing to make 


she knew his 


the sacrifice? Or was it just some vague 
longing to please him by a show of affee 
tion toward his family, an unmeditated 
impulse of reparation? He had an im 
pulse himself to be frank with Alice, to 
take her at her word, and to allow that he 
did not like the notion of going abroad. 
This was Dan's notion of being frank; he 
could still reserve the fact that he had 
given his mother a tacit promise to bring 
Alice home to live, but he postponed even 
this. He said: ‘‘Oh, I guess that ‘Il be 
all right, Alice. At any rate, there’s no 
need to think about it yet awhile. That 
can be arranged.” 

‘* Yes,” said Alice’; ‘‘ but don’t you think 
I'd better get into the habit of writing 
regularly to your mother now, so that 
there needn't be any break when we go 
abroad ?” He could see now that she had 
no idea of giving that plan up, and he wa 
glad that he had not said anything. ‘I 
think,” she continued, ‘‘ that I shall write 





APRIL HOPES. 


to her once a week, and give her a full 
count of our life from day to day; it ‘Il 
more like a diary; and then, when we 
et over there, I can keep it up without 
effort, and she won't feel so much 
t you've rone ¥ 
oO him,and 
it was capital In facet, he did like 
of that of 
view would involve less danger of 
of 


for the future. 


She seemed to refer the plant 
; 


said 


e notion a diary; sort his 
cal 
the two 
‘It’s aw 


ly kind of you, Alice, to propose such 


discussion 


ecipitating a 


emes of life 


hing, 


and you mustn't make it a bur 
en. Any sort of little sketehy record 
ll do; mother can read between the 
ines, you know.” 

‘It 
tenderly. ‘‘I 
mother, but I 
loing it for you 


Do 5 


wont be a burden,” said the girl, 


shall seem to be doing it 


‘or your know I shall be 
I do everything for you. 
ou think it’s right?” 

Oh, it must be,” 
‘It’s so pleasant.” 


via 3) 


said Dan, laughing. 


said the girl, @ 


loomily; ‘* that’s 


vhat makes me doubt it 


XLII 
Eunice Mavering ac 
rst letter. 


knowledged Alice’s 

She said that her mother read 

t aloud to them all, and had been delight- 

ed with of 
) 


Dan, and fascinated with all the story of 


the good account she 


cave 
their daily doings and sayings. She wish 
ed Eunice to tell Alice how fully she ap 
preciated her thoughtfulness of a sick old 
voman, and that she was going to write 
herself and thank her. But Eunice add 
ed that Alice must not be surprised if her 
mother was not very prompt in this, and 
she sent messages from all the family, 
iffectionate for Alice, and polite for her 
father and mother. 

Alice Dan the letter, and he 
seemed to find nothing noticeable in it. 


she yrwed 


‘She says your mother will write later,” 
Alice suggested. 

“Yes. You ought to feel very much 
complimented by that. Mother's auto 
graphs are pretty uncommon,” he said, 
smiling. 

‘“ Why, doesn’t she write ? 
Does it tire her?” asked Alice. 

‘“Oh yes, she can write, but she hates 
to. She gets Eunice or Minnie to write 
usually.” 

‘*Dan,” eried Alice, intensely, ‘‘ why 
didn’t you tell me?” 


Can't she? 
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‘Why, I thought you knew it,” he ex 
‘She likes to read, and 
write. [| 
don'ts ippose I ret more than two or three 

of 
But 
You 


plained, easily. 


likes to t ilk, but it bores her to 


in the course 
] 
rivi 


pencil scratches from her 


t 


a vear. She makes the s Write 


you needn't mind her not writing 


may be sure she’s glad of your letters 
‘*It makes me seem very presumptuous 
to to 


chance of her answering,” 


be writing her when there's no 


Alice grieved. 
‘It’s as if I had passed over your sisters’ 
heads. LTought to have written to them.” 
Oh 


vell, you can do that now,” said 
Dan, soothingly 


‘No. No, I can't do it now 


ridiculous.” 


It would 
pre 
‘Is there anything else 
mother that I to 
She looked at 
of impending discipline in her eyes \ 
he 


long course of things, such a very great 


be She was silent, and 
sently she asked, 
ought 


about your 


know him with a sort 
hich 
had learned to dread: it meant such a 
variety of atonement and expiation for 
him, that could not bring himself to 


confront it steadily. 


ie 
‘le leap; he would 
have gladly told her all that was in it,and 
time, but 
‘I can't 
he answered, coldly. 


His heart gave a feel 
he meant to do so at the right 
tlis did not seem the moment 
Say that there is,” 

In that need of consecrating her happi- 
ness which Alice felt she went a creat deal 
to church in those days. Sometimes she 
felt the need of defence 
her happiness, and a vague apprehension 
mixed with it. Could it be to let it 
claim her whole being, as it seemed to do? 
That w the 
asked Dan, and it 


almost against 


right 


as question which she once 
laugh, and 
eatch her to him in a rapture that served 
for the time, and then left |] to 
morbid doubts. could 


follow her 


imagine them; and while he was with her 


made him 


her more 
Evidently he not 
in them; he could not even 
they seemed to have no verity or value, 
But she talked them over very hypothet 
ically and impersonally with Miss Cotton, 
in whose sympathy they resumed all their 


In 


the idealization which the girl underwent 


import, and gained something more. 


in this atmosphere all her thoughts and 


purposes had a significance which she 
would not of herself, perhaps, have attach 
ed to them. 
analyzed them with a satisfaction in the 
result which could not be represented 
without effect of They 


measured Alice’s romance together, and 


They discussed them and 


an caricature. 
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evolved from it a sublimation of respon 


sibility, of duty, of devotion, which Alice 
found it impossible to submit to Dan 
when he came with his simple-hearted, 
single-minded purpose of getting Mrs. Pas 


sitting down 
When 
had accomplished this it seemed suffi 
had to think, to 


mer out of the room, and 


with his arm around Alice's waist. 
he 
cient and she 


In it 


struggle to recall things beyond it, above 
if He could not be made to see at such 
times how their lives could be more in 


unison than they were 


When she pro 
posed doing something for him which he 


knew was disagreeable to her, he would 
not let her; and when she hinted at any 


thing she wished him to do for her because 
she knew it was disagreeable to him, he 
const nted SO promptly, SO joyously, that 
she perceive d he could not have viven the 
least thought to it 


She felt every day that they were alien 


n their tastes and aims; their pleasures 
were not the same, and though it was 
sweet, though it was charming, to have 
him give up so willingly all his prefer 
ences, she felt, without knowing that the 
time must come when this could not be 


so, that it was ali wrone. 

But these very differences, these an 
tagonisms, if you wish to call them so,” 
geested Miss Cotton, in talking Alice's 

with 


sus 


misgivings over her, ‘‘aren’t 


they 
just what will draw you together more 
Isnt it what attracted you to 


The very fact that you are 


and more ? 
each other ? 
such perfect counterparts 


Yes.” 


the girl assented, ‘‘ that’s what 


NURSE CRUMPET 


BY 
Time.—A bitter January night in the year of G 
Seen Sunderidge Castle—TI great hall—A n 
Crum} scovered seated on a sett] At her 
} the e your Ea of Sunde idge, Lord | 


Nurse Lady 
Dorothy, why wilt thou be at the pains 
Sure 


Crumpet. Nay, now, 


o such a clamoring ? thou hast 
heard that old tale o’er a hundred times; 
my Fie, then! 
to flatter thy old nurse 
Go to! I 


say thou canst not in truth want to hear 


and thou too, lord ? 


W ouldst 


with this seeming eagerness ? 


seek 


me drone o'er that ancient narrative. 
Well, then, an I must, I must. Soft! 


Hold my fan betwixt thy dainty cheeks 


ionstrous fire burning in the big fireplace—Ni 
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we're taught to believe.” She meant by 
the novels, to which we all trust our i; 
struction in such matters, and her doubt 
doubly rankled after she had put it t 





silence. 

She kept on writing to Dan’s mothe: 
though more and more perfunctorily ; a1 
now Eunice and now Minnie Mavering a 
knowledged her letters. She knew that 
they must think she was silly, but having 
entered by Dan’s connivance upon li 
folly, she was too proud to abandon it 

At last, after she had ceased to expect 
it, came a letter from his mother, not a 
brief note, but a letter which the invalid 
had evidently tasked herself to make long 
and of Alice’s kind 
ness in writing to herso much. The 
opened it, and after a verifying glance at 


full, in recognition 


ee 


the signature, began to read it with a 
thrill of tender triumph, and the for 
prevision of the greater pleasure of read 
ing it again with Dan. 

But after reading it onee through, she 
did not 
again and again. 


him before reading it 
She did this with be 
wilderment, intershot with flashes of co. 


V iction, and then doubts of this conviction 


wait for 


When she could misunderstand no longei 
she rose quietly and folded the letter, and 
put it carefully back into its envelop and 
into her writing-desk, where she sat down 
in her 
hand, this note to Mavering: 


and wrote, clearest and firmest 


‘*T wish to see you immediately. 
** ALICE PASMER.” 
[ro BE CONTINUED. } 


TELLS THE STORY, 


AMELIE RIVES 


ace 1669. 


either knee lean the little Lady Dorothy and her 


Tumphrey Lennox. 


the blaze, sweetheart, lest the fire 
fiend witch thy roses into very poppy 
flowers. And thou, my lord, come closer 
to my side, lest the draught from the bay 


and 


window smite thee that thou howlest o’ 
th’ morrow with a eriek i thy neck. Well, 
well, be patient. All in time, in time 
Soft, now! Ye both mind that I was 


but a little lass when thy grandmother, 
the Lady Elizabeth Lennox, did take me 


to train as her maid-in-waiting. I was 
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just turned sixteen that Martlemas, and 
not a fair-sized wench for my years el 
ther. Would ye believe? I could set my 
two thumbs together at my backbone in 
hose days and my ring-fingers would all 
but kiss too. 

Lord Humphrey. Ha! ha! Nurse, 

iv fingers would be but ill satisfied loy 
ers under those conditions nowaday Ss Eh, 
Dolly ¢ 

Lady Dorothy.—Hold thy tongue for 
in unmannerly lad, Humphrey. Do not 
thou heed him, nurse, but go on with thy 
story. 

Nurse Crumpet.—For all thy laughter, 
my lord, (da waist my garter would bind 
in those days, and was as light on my 
toes as those flames that dance V th’ chim 
ney. Lord! Lord! how well I mind me 
o’ th’ first time that e’er I clapt eyes on 
Jock Crumpet! I was speeding home 
with a jug o’ water from the spring, and 
what with his staring as he stood at thi’ 
road-side to let me pass, and what with a 
root V th’ way, I all but lost my footing. 
Yet did [swing round alone, holding fast 
my jug, and ne’er one blessed drop 0° wa 
ter spilled I, for all my tripping. By'r 
lay’kin !” quoth he, ‘‘thourt as light 
on thy feet as a May wind, and as I live 
[ will dance the Barley Break with thee 
this harvesting orI will dance with none!” 


And i’ faith ‘a was as good as his word, 
for by hook or by crook, and much schem 
ing and planning, and bringing o’ gew 
gaws to my mother, and a present o’ a 
fine yearling to my father, that harvest 
ing did I dance the Barley Break with 
Jock Crumpet. And ’a was ’a feather- 
man in around reel. 

Well, ‘twas the year oO’ my meeting 
with Jock, thou mind’st. (And a cold 
winter that was—Christ save us! There 
be ne’er such winters nowadays. This 
night is as a summer noon i’ th’ compari- 
son.) “Twas the year o’ my first meet- 
ing with Jock, and my lady your grand- 
mother sent for me to the castle, to be her 
waiting-maid. Lord! ‘twas a troublous 
time! What with joy at my good for 
tune, and sorrow at quitting my mother, 
I was fain to smile with one corner o’ my 
mouth and look grievously with the other, 
like a zany at a village fair. And Jock, 
he would not that I went, for that he 
could not see me, or consort wl me so of 
ten: Jock was aye honey-combed wi’ th’ 
thing ye call ‘‘sentiment.” ’A would 
grin on a flower I had woy'n in my locks 


by th’ hour together. And ‘tis my belief 
‘a could ’a spun him a warm doublet out 
0 the odds and ends o° ribbon and what 
not he had filehed from me when my eyes 
were elsewhere. And Jock—but ‘tis nei 

ther here nor there o’ Joek. In those 
days thy grandmother had only one child, 
a little Jass, the Lady Patience. And 
ne'er Was nah or maid worse named : for 
to call such a flibbertigibbet ‘‘ Patience” 
were as though one should name a frisk 

some colt ‘‘ Slumber,” or christen a spring 
brook “Quiet.” Patience, quotha! “Twas 
patience 1n truth a body had need of, who 
was thrown at all with her little ladyship 
But there was ne'er so beautiful a maiden 
born in all the broad land of England: 
nor will be again—not though London 
Tower be standing when the last trump 
sounds. Meseemed she was an elf:sprite 
so tiny was she; and her face like a fair 
flower, so fresh and pure. Her hair was 
shed about her face like sunlight on this 
tle-down, and her eyes made a shining be 
hind it, like the big blue gems in her mo 
ther’s jewel-box. When she laughed, it 
was as water falling into water from a 
short height, with ripples, and little mur 
murs, and a clear tinkling sound. But 
she was ne’er more at rest than the leaves 
Hither and thither 
would she flit, this way and that, up and 
down, round and round, backward and 
forward, about and about. IT faith, oft 


on an aspen- tree 


times would I be right dizzy come night 
fall, with following of her: for ere I had 
been at the castle a day .she took so mighty 
a fancy to me, that naught would do but 
she must have me for her maid; and so 
my lady, who (God pardon my boldness!) 
did utterly spoil her in all things, gave 
me unto her as a nurse-maid.—But sure 
ye are a-weary o' this old tale! 

Lady Dorothy and Lord Humphrey in 
a breath.—Nay, go on, go on 

Nurse Crumpet Well, well, o’ all the 
story loving bairns! But I must invent 
me a new history for the next time o’ 
telling. 

Lord Humphrey.—-Nay, that thou shalt 
not. We will ne'er like any as well as 
we like this one. So despateh 

Nurse Crumpet.—But my lady had also 


an adopted daughter, a niece 0’ my lord’s 


one Mistress Marian Every and she 
walked beside the little Lady Patience as 
night might walk beside day, for she was 
as brown o’ skin as a mountain stream, 
and her hair like acloud at even-tide, dark, 
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but of no certain color, albeit as soft as 
ravelled silk, and marvellous hard to 
comb on account o’ its fineness. Mis 
tress Marian was full head and shoul 


er than her cousin, the Lady Pa 
tience, and she could lift her aloft in her 
ving her from side to side, as 
And her 


.and cool to gaze into, like 


h swings a bird 


a pool o’ clear water o'er autumn leaves, 


ind sometimes there it 


were 


glints o’ lig 
in them, like the spikes V th’ evening-star 
thou dost 


vhen gaze steadily upon it 


Black and white were not more different 


than were they, and they resembled even 
less in mind than they did in body. When 
Lady Patience waxed wroth, her cheeks 
burned like two coals, and thou couldst 
hear her little teeth grinding together, like 
pebbles squeezed i th’ palm o’ thy hand; 
but Mistress Marian 

gered, the blood rushed back to her he art, 
and the 


her lips like white threads. 


when was alhl-an 


she was whiter than a lamb at 
shearing, and 
Then would the light shoot and spin in 
her eyes, and her nostrils suck in and out, 
And she was 
rather 
Moreo'er, she was ful 


like those of a fretful hogse. 


fierce after the manner of a man 


than of a maid. 
a year younger than the Lady Patience; 
rather did her lady 
ship look full two years younger than Mis 
tress Marian. And I loved them both, and 
tried as a Christian not to prefer one be 


but she looked it not: 


fore the other; but what with my iady’s 
stealings of her arms about my neck as I 
sat at my stitchery, and popping of comfits 
in my pocket when I would be otherwise 
| 


engaged, 


and teasings, and ticklings, and 
sundry other pretty witcheries which I do 


not at this day reeall, I was fairly cozened 
into loving her the best. (Honey, I charge 
thee hold my fan betwixt thee and the fire. ) 
But to continue.—Mistress Marian was aye 
courteous and kindly to meas heart could 
wish, and every night did she thank me i’ 
th’ prettiest fashion, when I had combed 
and unpinned her for the night; but, 
Lord! I had much ado to get Lady Pa 
tience combed or unpinned at all! First 
would she jump with both knees upon 
mine, and hug my very breath away ; 
then, when I had at last coaxed her to 
get down, first she would perch on one 
leg and then o’ the other, and then be 
a-twisting her head now over this shoul 
der, now over that, to see how I came on 
with the unpinning, that it was with a 
prayer to God that I finally set her night- 
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cown over her shoulders, and led her to 
bed. 
and pardon her! 


As for her prayers—Jesu aid mi 
‘twas a matter of hours 
to get her to say ‘‘Our Father” straight 


that shy 
wished not bread every day, and how that 


through, what with her vowing 
if his lordship her father forgave not tre; 
passers (for I could ne’er draw the diffe: 
ence between trespasses and trespassers 
into her pretty pate), neither would she 


and how she did not believe God would 
lead her into temptation at any time, but 
that it Devil; 
anger God even to think of such doings 
on His part-—what, I with all this 


methought sometimes it 


was the and how it must 
say, 
would be cock 
And 
all this time Mistress Marian would be ly 


crow ere I got her safely to sleep. 


ing as quiet as any mouse, with her big 
plait of hair between her fingers, for so 
she always slept, with her hair fast in hei 
hands, as though she loved its beauty ; and 
in truth it was the one great beauty sh¢ 
had, for my little lady put her out with 
her glitter as the sunlight doth extinguish 
a morning moon. 

Now I had been at the castle scarce two 
months when one day it chances that ] 
hear my lady a-telling o’ my lord how as 
her brother, Lord Charles Radnor, dying 
wifeless, had left his only son to her eare 
until he should come of age. Andon that 
Tuesday the little lord set foot in the eas 
tle; and my lady was down at the door 
way to meet him, in a new velvet gown, 
with her wimple sewn in fine pearls, and 
my lord with her; but my two nursling’s 
waxed shy at the last minute, and would 
not come down, but leaned and peered 
through the posts o° the stair-rail, and 
my little lady let fall one o’ her shoes in 
her eagerness to glimpse at her new cous 
in. And straightway ran the Jad and 
lifted the wee shoe, and looked upward, 
laughing, and my lord and lady having 
retired into the dining-hall, to see that 
some cold viands were in readiness (it 
being then near to nightfall, though not 
yet supper hour).—‘‘ Ho! thou little cin 
der witch,” cried he; ‘‘I am the prince 
that has found thy shoe, and when I 
shall have found fhee, if that thy temper 
be as small as thy shoe, fear not but that 
I will kiss thee too!” With that, he ran 


up the stairway, two and three steps at a 
leap. 

And I followed, for I knew not what 
would happen an he claimed his kiss as 
he had threatened (knowing as did I, that 
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in verity my lady’s shoe would ‘a been a 
tight fit for her temper). 

But when he was arrived at the top, lo! 
they had both fled, neither had they telt 
so much as a ribbon behind them. Then 
the lad laughed again, as pleasant a laugh 
is eer I heard in all my days, and quoth 
he, ‘I would be but a poor prince an I 
had not to search for my little princess.” 
So off le starts, and I after him, up and 
down corridors, in at half-open doors, out 
upon balconies, hither and thither, after 
the manner o’ my little lady on her most 
unquiet days, till at last, for the sake o’ 
peace, I did slyly lead him in the direction 
o the great nursery. There, catching 
sight oa little red petticoat, he enters, 
where stand my truant elves confessed, 
Mistress Marian frowning and biting O° 
her dark hair, but my little lady like to 
stifle, with both hands over her mouth to 
hide her smiles, and her blue eyes dancing 
a very Barley Break o’ mirth among the 
yellow sheaves o' her tresses. 

Then there was much parley o’er the 
fitting o’ the shoe, as both damsels did 
straightway sit down upon their feet, 
neither for a long time would they move 
an eyelash, till his lordship, with a twink 
o his eve at me, did suggest corns and 
bunions as a reason for their ‘havior—and, 
Lord! then “tivas pretty to mark how like 
little chicks beneath their dam’s feathers, 
first one little foot and then the other did 
steal out from the rich lace o’ their petti 
coats. And ere one could ery ‘* Oh!” for 
a pinch, he had slipt the shoe on my little 
lady's wee foot, and had kissed her right 
heartily. Moreo’er, what I did most mar 
vel at, was that she neither cuffed nor 
sought to cuff him, but dropt down her 
head until her hair made a veil before her 
face, and moved that foot whereon he had 
set her shoe, gently back and forth as 
though the leather was stiff to her ankle, 
and I saw that she looked at it from un 
der her heavy hair. But Mistress Marian 
still held aloof, and chewed upon her dark 
And her 
eyes were every whit as dark and solemn 
Then the young lord 
laughed again, and cried out, ‘‘ Ha! the 
ox-eyed June!” or some such apery, and 
went and kneeled before her in mock fash 


locks like a heifer on its eud. 


as a very cow’s. 


ion, as before a queen, and quoth he, ‘‘ Fair 
goddess” (for ‘twas afterward explained 
to me what manner of being was a god 
dess, namely, some kind of a foreign fairy) 
—‘‘Fair goddess,” quoth he, ‘‘show me 


And still 


she scowled on him, but spoke no word 


how I may dispel thy wrath.” 


Zh p. ithee 


And he continued, and said, 
fair lady,east but one smile upon thy hur 


ble knight” (thou mind’st their pretty fool 


r 


ery has stuck 1 my old pate unto this day 


Then she answered and saith “Thou 
silly lad, how ean I be a goddess and a 
lady both in one? Thou hast not even 
enough wit to make a good fool So!” 
for Mistress Marian had a sharp tongue 
at times 
gut he was not so much as ruffled, and 
laughed even again, most heartily And 
he said: ** Ido perceive that thou art not 
fashioned either as goddess or lady, there 
ht to 
f 


fairy princess.” 


fore be my comrade, and we will tig 
gether for the weal o’ von 
All at once she laughed too, and yielded 
him her hand, and said: ‘‘I like thee 
What is thy name 

He said: ** My name is Ernle; and Ilike 
thee too; therefore, I pray thee, tell me 
thine.” 

So she told him, and my little lady si 
dling up, the three fell presently a-chatter 
ing like linnets at sunrise, and from that 
hour on [ had no trouble with them. 

‘Twas pretty to mark them at their fan 
tasies. They were aye out-o’-door save 
when ‘twas rainy weather, and then 
methought the castle had searee room 


enough for them In all their games 


Mistress Marian was the little lord’s com 
rade, and wore a helmet o’ silvered wood, 
and earried a wooden sword silvered to 
match her head-gear, and the little lord 
And he ealled 


Comrade,” and clapped her 0’ 


was likewise apparelled. 
her ever ** 
th’ shoulder, as mankind will clap one the 
other when conversing. 

But my little lady, they both agreed, was 
a fairy princess; and, Lord, Lord! ‘twould 
take me from now ‘til Martlemas next to 
name the perilous ‘scapes that did befall 
her. They fished her out of moats, they 
bore her from blazing castles, they did drag 
her from the maws o’ dragons and other 
wild beasts I know not how to name 
Thrice was the little Lord of Radnor in 
dire straits at the claws o’ goblin creatures 
Three times did his comrade rescue him 
by thwacking upon the chair which did 
represent the dreadful beast, till I was in 


sore dread there would be no mending of 


it, and me, mayhap, dismissed from the cas 
tle for carelessness. And always when 
‘twas all o’er, and the little princess in 


safety, I was called upon to act parson and 


4 
' 
i 
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wed my little lady to the little lord, while 
Mistress Marian 


witness the doings, 





leaned on her sword to 




















One day, in their rovings through the 





park, they came by chance upon a door 
but 


o vines that, 











] 





i-SIGe, SO 











ith 
le lord 
it had 


without discovery. 


oergrown W 











had not the litt 


hike 





stumbled upon it, ‘twas very 
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} 
been there to this day 
























































Well, no sooner do they see the door 
than they must needs open it, spite o° all 
my scolding, and peer within. “Twas but 
a darksome hole, after all—a kind 0° cave 
| i th’ hill-side, which they did afterward 





find out 





from 





hy grandfather was used 














in days gone by for concealing treasures 


in time of war 














And indeed it seemed a 


safe place, f 





yr there were two rusty bolts 






































as big as my arm, one oO tli’ inside and 
one o’ th’ outside, and the creeping things 
hid all As thou mightst think, it 


grew 
to be their favorite coigne for playing their 














dragon and princess trickeries 
ith 


I would 
stitchery on a fallen log in 
the sunshine, while 





Sit W 











my 





» they ran in and out o’ 
But in all their frol 
icking my little lady could ne’er abide the 








: th’ grew 





some hole. 

















sight o’ their swords, and she pleaded ever 
for gentler games 








One day (I shall ne’er 
forget, though I live to see doomsday) 














they did crown her a queen, and then my 
lord would have it that she dubbed him her 
knight. She pleaded that prettily against 




















it methought the veriest boor in Christen- 




















dom would ‘a given in to her, but my 
little lord was stanch. So they made 














her a throne o’ flowers, and when she was 
seated Marian handed 
her the great wooden sword, and my lord, 
kneeling, bade her strike him on the shoul 
der with the flat side o° th’ sword, saying, 
‘Rise, Sir Ernle, my 





thereon, Mistress 
































knight for ever 











more!” 








She got out the words as he bade her, 


but when ‘t came to the strok 














» what with 
her natural fright, and what with th’ sun- 











light on the silver, she brought down the 





heavy blade edgewise on the boy’s pate, 





laying wide quite a gash above his left 
evebrow, so that the blood trickled down 
When that, me- 
seemed all the blood in her body went to 
keep his company, for she turned whiter 
than her smock, and ran and got her arm 








his cheek. 





she saw 




















about him and saith, o'er and o'er again, 
‘Ernle! Ernle! I have killed thee!” 

He laughed, to comfort her, and made 
light of it, and wetting his finger in the 
blood, drew a cross on his brow and said, 
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‘Nay, thou hast not 


killed 
moreoer, Tam not only thy knight, but 
thy Red Cross Knight into the bargain 
and thou my lady forever. 


seal thee with my very blood!” and er 


me. 


And 


See! i Wii 


she could draw baek, he had set 
cross on her white brow. 


fell 


aiSoO a 
She shuddered 
and drew 


a-weeping, and 


her hand 
across her brow to Wipe away the uely 
stain; and when that she had 
but smeared it on her hand, she trembled 
more than ever 


she Saw 
, and it was not for some 
days that I could quiet her. 

I do but relate this story, to show in 
what horror my little lady did ever hold 
swords and bloodshed. 

Well, to continue 

This could not last for aye, and when 
two more years were sped, his uncle sent 
the little lord to a place o’ learning; and 
afterward to travel to and fro upon the 
earth, after the manner of Satan in the 
Book of Job (God forgive me! but ’t has 
ever seemed like that to me). And we set 
not eyes on him for eig) 


eht years. Now in 
that time, lo! 


I was married, and my lit 
tle lady and Mistress Marian in long kir 
tles, and their hair looped up upon their 
heads. Mistress Marian was yet full head 
and shoulders above my little lady, and 
her skin as brown as ever. But my little 
lady was as bright and slender as a sun 
ray. 

They would speak to me sometimes of 
Lord Radnor, and how that great folks 
were saying great things of him, and how 
he was become a soldier and a marvellous 
person altogwether: but as the years went 
by they seemed not so ready to talk o° 
him, only sometimes my little lady would 
pull down my head as I smoothed the bed 
clothes over her at night, and quoth she 
‘*Nurse, dost think he will be much 
changed? My hair hath not darkened 
much, hath it? Dost think his eurls will 
be different from what they were when 


he was a lad?” And I would have to 
tell her *‘ No” adozen times ere she would 
let me go. But Mistress Marian said 


never a word 

One day I learned of my lady how that 
Lord Radnor was tovreturn the next week, 
and meseemed in truth the whole castle 
was waxed distraueht. 

It is not in my power to tell o’ th’ do- 
ings, but suffice it to say, my lord did 
cozen them all, and come a full day ere 
he was expected. 

When he came, Mistress Marian was 
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<i . 
the castie, in 


standing i’ th’ great door « 
er hawking gown oOo green velure cloth 


ice d all with silver cord: her plume dla 


as on her curls, and her hawk, Beryl, 
ier fist. And she 


Neer did I see verier light 


turned and beheld 


" in earth 
sky, than flashed into her face as their 


es met And he dotfed his hat, and 
came up beside her on the ste p and saith, 
h the old lau@h, but gentler, ** Well 


met, comrade.” 


Now when he cal ed hie I’ comrade,” 
twas as when Jock did call me ‘‘ sweet 
heart’ in the days o’ our wooing. She 

ent red as the ribbon in his sleeves; and 


ien the faleon fretted and shook its bells, 
ie did put out his hand and stroke it, and, 
was still, and seemed to feel liim as 


And | wondered all this time 


oO { 
i Lt 


ts master. 


vlhere could be my little lady. 
To this day I have ne’er seen so hand 


some aman as the young lord He was 


tall and straight as an oak, with curls the 


color of frost-touched oak leaves i th’ sun 


ght, and eyes like the amber drink when 


men hold it aloft ere quaffing, and his 


whore countenance bright and eager, and 


narrow like that o’ a fox, but without a 


fox’s cunning. Then he seemed fashioned 


: 
to run, and ride, and war,as doth become 


all men, vhether of high or low estate 


Then went I within to inquire after my 
littie lady ; and Jock, who was become a 


me of how he 


footman i th’ eastle, did tell 
had seen her set forth to walk 1 th’ park 
an hour gone. So straight vay I went in 
search of her. 

L had 


when, at a sudden turning, 1 came upon 


gone some SIX h indred paces 
urchin a-strad 
The 


ight as he 


her, where she held a little 
dle of her big deer-hound Courage. 
chuckles o° de 


child rave 


slipped from side to side, and the sun 
through the beech leaves made their heads 
as like as two Even as | 


crowh 


pieces, 


was about to lift up my voice to halloo 
unto her, lo! my lord doth part the thick 
branches, and steps forth a little behind 
And as he 


look came o'er 


her, and stands watehinge her. 
did stand there, behold, a 
his face, that was stranger than any look 
[ had e’er seen on th’ face of man or of 
woman, and his eyes were no more bright 
Then she 
turned and went direct toward him un- 
knowing. 

When she was beside him, still laugh- 
ing and half out o’ breath with balancing 
0’ th’ heavy boy, he saith these two words, 


and eager, but deep and soft. 
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and methought there was a 


“*My lady,” 


whole year’s love-making o’ ordinary men 
crammed into them Quoth I to mvse 

\h, my little lord, so thou hast that trick 
vith thee God keep my little ladies! for 

Lne to ie be a fire, how must urn 
vhen suc i wit doth wag it!’ And I de 
termined in my heart that by some means 
I would warn my little lady of his sweet 
speecheries. Yet was I] tender toward him 
for the sake' o’ by rone days Mavhap 
moreover, his comely face had something 
4 ‘ ri t . . 


to do with it. for. 1 feeks, ne'er saw Ia 


countenance on Roundhead or 





voice at 


when my lady heard his 


vives she such a start as doth 
a mettlesome filly when a hare jumps out 


t. then stock-still stands she, and 


he fore l 


r Tact vhiter than a wind-flower, and 


her Ips a tremble as if to speak but no 


word comes from them 
. 66 ] 
He sait again, My lady 
I saw by the f 


her iips that 


moving ot 
she fashioned the words ‘‘ My God!” but 


still she spoke not And the ehild began 
to whimper and clutch at her kirtle, for 
she had loosened her hold of him, and he 


fe ared falling olf of the bie dog So she p it 


one arm about him to hold him, but her 
eves were yet upon His lordshi p 
Then he came and lifted her hand to 


his breast, and it lay upon his dar 


doublet, as a white flower-leaf d 


rrass, and he saith to her, ‘* Sweetheart, 


dost thou not know me 
All at onee, for what, God only know 
eth, she fell a veeping, and he had her in 
his arms. And being some two years a 
mother, my care was all for the poor little 
rogue on the deer hound: ‘twas as much 
as I eould do to hold baek from running 
and snatching him in my arms to soothe 
his terror. 
Howbeit, ere 


that I could commit this 


madness, the frighted babe set up such a 


howl as only a man-child can utter, and 


my lady turned to him in great haste, 
and my lord also did set about comforting 
him. Then they walked slowly on, and 
my lord held the little lad on one side 
and my lady coaxed him o’ th’ other 


Ever and anon my lord would look from 


the babe to my lady, and then from my 
lady to the babe. And asmile just lifted 
the corners o° his mouth, as sometimes a 


wind will just stir the leaves ere shaking 
them as with jollity. I followed cautious- 


ly at some distance, and by-and-by his 








} ‘ 
lordship said Ho 
a s t now me, COZ 
| ea 1 i 
| es, and 1ea ng 
ri + , 
i S brie gO 
rsten 
An iunswered h 
KS are ive OAKs, 
e saplings, then trees 
lene thee bv thi OK 


1SOs 
I was frightened at the 
And he said But t 
mie 
And noe DUS) 
iswere him without 
Thou knowest that I 


augn a 
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was it that thou 

Faith thou art 
sun, but lilies are 
thee a lily, Ll find 
Hh NOOMINe Oh a 


e ooked at 
idden, that i faith 
ou art glad to se 
th the child, she 
] fting her head 

um.’ 


little, and saith 


know COZ Proof. 
proof. IT pray thee Wilt thou not give 
me the iss o' weleome after all these 


Now he 


had not offe 


Therefore | 
ous to see what my lit 
unto his offer, and Jock 


nto mv ears ever SINCE 


that all women were 


droppe rs, Ll was of an 
so I 


for him; 


my e& 


mv eyes 
My lady waxed first 
to milk, then ruddy aga 


it her hand to him 
In truth I will, 
» did take the 


litt 


waited 


e 


red to kiss Mistress 


right euri 
tle lady would say 


having dinned it 


our wedding day, 


by nature eaves 
ind to prove his 
not only listened 


I looked with all 
ruddy, then like 
in, and she reach 


across the hound. 


cousin,” q ioth she 


hand in his, put 


ting down his other hand softly over it, as 
vhen one holds a frighted bird, and he 
looked at her as tho ich he would pierce 
her lids with his gaze, for her eves were 
down, and he saith: ‘‘Sweetheart, right 
gladly will I give this pretty hand the 


an eternal ' 


kiss o’ 
thou hast begged the qu 
to receive a kiss rathe 

And her face 
Then did he 


her, 


in dire terror 0’ 


aan 
Was ilk 


his life, 


piteous face, 
fell to rattling its colla 
merry with the jingle ¢ 


iooked again at ] 
nor 


He 


one arm, and with the 


had taken her ab 


ed gently upward her fair face, as dotl 


WwW ¢ leome: 


y than 


but methinks 
I pleaded 
to 


estion. 
bestow 
bended 


ce a rose. 


step round quickly beside 
and once more was the poor babe left 


and he made upa 


but the dog standing still, he 


r, and soon waxed 
th’ silver. So I 


) 
} 
} 
i 


my lady and Lord Rad 


out her waist with 
other hand he lift- 


a 


cardener a rain-beaten flower, while his 
And sloy 


slowly, almost as rose leaves unfurl 


eyes looked down into hers. 


\ 


th’ 
her blue eves peered softly from her vel 
low 


sun, her white lids curled upward, an 


locks like corn-flowers through rip 
corn, there being a tear in each, as whe 
a rain-bead doth tremble i th’ real corn 
flowers. And, to be the more like nature 
there ran big waves throughout her loos 
ened tresses, like as when the wind doth 
steal across a field o° grain 


On SUulmMmMmel 


nNoons. 
Then he bended down his tall head, and 
their lips met | 


KHnOWS What 


their first words would ‘a been, for ere the 


God alone 


kiss was well ended, down falls the poor lit 
tle rogue off of the hound’s back, and lifts 
up his voice loud enow to be heard across 
the sea by the red men i’ the new conti 
nent. And my lady runs and lifts him in 
herarms. Lord! such an adoas they had 
a-comforting him! First my lady, then 
my lord, then my lady again—and at last 
my lord tosses him to his shoulder, and 
saith he: 

“Ho! thou little Jack Pudding! 
thou art not still o° tlh’ instant, P11 swear 
thou art a girl, an’ thou shalt ne’er have 
a sword such as men have.” 

And as I live, the child stinted, 
waxed as solemn as an owl! Not another 
tear did he shed. My lord saith: 

‘**Now thou art a good 


anh 


and 


lad, therefore 
thou shalt have my sword to play with.” 
And he unbinds it from his side, seabbard 
and all, and holds it the urehin 
gets astride ot and pretends to 


while 
ride. 
When my lord is tired 0’ stooping, he lifts 
the child again to his shoulder, and so do 
they conduct him back to his mother, the 
gardener’s wife. From thence they re 
turn to the castle, and are met by my 
lord and lady and all the servants, while 
I haste me in by a side door to get on my 
Sunday kirtle and appear with th’ rest. 

As time wore on, the three were as much 
together as when he was a little lad and 
they lassies, and sometimes from a win 
dow, and sometimes from a quiet coigne 
in the great hall (this very hall, ye mind, 
dears), I would sit with my stitechery and 
mark them at their bright chatter. 

But often Mistress Marian would come 
and sit against my knee, even as thou art 
sitting now, sweetheart, and ask me to 
stroke her hair, and when she would coax 


Lord Ernle’s big blood-hound ‘‘ Valor” to 
come and lie beside her, she would sit 
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more quiet, almost as though she were 
isleep And she would ask me ever and 
cain, ‘* Nurse, wherefore are women at 
ny time born with dark hair, to mar ev’n 

ch small comeliness as they might oth 
erwise have ‘i 


And always [I would answer: ‘‘ Tut! 


thou knowest not ol! hat thou speakest. 
my honey; in the sight o°’ some, dark hair 
s more comely than fair hair.” And al 
1 7 , } } 1] ) 

ways she wo ld shake her head, and smile 

th’ fashion o’ one who knows better 

than another. But she was a wondrous 


fair woman, in spite o’ her own thinking, 
ind shaped like the brown metal wench 


over yonder with the bow and arrows 


Diana, say ye?) Why, even so; so it was 
that his lordship ealled her when he did 
not call her *‘ comrade.” 

Now young Sir Rowland Nasmyth (him 
who was father to that Sir Rowland who 
vedded your sister the Lady Anne last 
Michaelmas, ve mind, dears), he would 
be often over for a day, or maybe several 
days, at the castle; and all four would ride 

hawking, or ramble together, two by 
two, through the park; or Lord Ernle and 
Sir Rowland would play at rackets, and 
* fecks ‘twas a sight to see em at it! One 
day my little lady and Sir Rowland (who 


curls near the 





was a fair stripling, wi 
color o’ Mistress Marian’s, and eyes the 
tinting o’ the far sea on a rainy day) 
did wander off together, and Mistress 
Marian and my lord were left alone, 
seated on a rude bench under one o’ tly 


} 
} 


creat beech-trees that flank th’ hall door. 
He leaned forward and rested an elbow 
on either knee, and did let his racket 
swing back and forth between them, 
and sat looking down on it Mistress 
Marian’s gaze was upon him, but her big 
hat made so deep a shadow o'er her eyes 
withal that I eould not note them clear 
ly. So staid they for some moments. 

Then all in a breath did Lord Ernle 
start erect and push back his heavy locks 
and speak. ‘Comrade,” saith he, ‘‘ wilt 
thou call me an ass for my pains, I won 
der, an I tell thee o’ something that is 
troubling me sorely ?” 

She, having in no wise moved from her 
first position, and her eyes still in shadow, 
saith, ‘‘ I pray thee say on, Ernle, for such 
words as thou hast just spoken to me are 
idle.” 

And he leaned forward and took one 
of her long brown hands in his, but ’twas 
different from the way in which he had 


ta’en my little lady’s hand at their first 
meeting, and he saith: ‘‘Comrade, for 
thou hast e’er been my true and loval 
comrade, Marian—sweet comrade-cousin 

this is the matter that doth ea my 


heart Dost think there is aught between 


Patience and that young coxcomb 

There came a red mark all across her 
, re 
brow, aS though he had smitten le r, lor 


{ 


h her sudden movement her hat had 


fallen upon the eround at her Teet And 
she put up her hand to her side as if in 
pain, but snatched it baek quickly And 
for one heart beat she sh il wer eves Mv 


lord, who had stooped forward to lift her 
hat, saw none o° this, and when th’ hat 
Was again upon her brow and its shadow 
over her face, she seemed the same as 
ever But I knew the shaft was in her 
heart, and my heart seemed to feel it, for 
I loved her dearly. When he could wait 
no longer, hie said, * Well, comrade 2?” 

And she spoke, for from the hair that 
crowned her to the feet that carried her 
she was as brave as any Cavalier that ever 
swung sword for the King, and she said, 
‘Well indeed, cousin, for thee.” 

He said, ‘‘How dost thou mean for 
me ?” 

Then stooped she and cathered a hand 
ful of grass, and held it aloft and ope ned 
her hand, palm downward,that the falling 
blades were blown this way and that by 
the wind 

‘IT mean,” quoth she, ‘that Rowland 
Nasmyth is no more to Patience than—I 
am to thee.” And she laughed a little 

He came closer to her, and Jaid his arm 
about her shoulders, drawing her to him, 
and he said, ‘* Nay thou knowest how 


lear thou art to me, comrade; but thou 
meanest in different wise—is't so ?” 

She said: ‘‘ Yea; but call me Marian 
to-day. itis tomy whim.’ 

He answered, ‘‘Dear Marian,” and 
would have kissed her cheek, but she 
started up with a little ery, saying, ** By’r 
lay’kin! there was a honey-bee tangled in 
my locks.” 

And when he had sought for the bee to 
kill it with his hat, but could not find it, 
they did seat themselves again, he laugh 
ing and saying that ‘‘the bee was a bee 
o much discretion and wondrous good 
taste.” ig 

That night when I crept to my little 
ladies to see that all was quiet, I, pausing 
in the doorway, did note them as they lay 
—my little lady with her head on Mistress 
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Marian’s breast, and a smile on her lips, 


and Mistress Marian with her arms 
! ped close about her, and her dark 
ir swept out over the pillow, and thence 
to the floor, like a stream o’ water that re 
lec a black cloud, but her eyes wide 
wen, looking straight forward, as though 


at a ghost And 1 stole 


Lo sleep, but not before [had awak 


off and sobbed 


Joek, who did grunt, after the un 


courteous, pig-like manner of a suddenly 


ukened man Dethump his pillow as 


ugh ‘t had been an , and in turn 


Ing over, twist the bedelothes half off of 


anvi 


me, so that what with the cold (Gt being 
then the fall o’ th’ year), and what with 
my distress, I slept but uneasily 

And the next thing I knew o’ th’ mat 


ter, there was a wedding, and my little lady 


wedded to Lord Ernle, and Mistress Marian 


her bridemaid. Surely if tl 


e cood God 


eer sent happiness on earth, He did send 


t to my little lady and to his lordship 


Twas att Sir Rowland asked 


And 
Lord 
Ernle had discovered his love for my lit 
tle | dy, that he 


\gain it 


lis time that 
Mistress Marian to be his spouse 


as even i th’ same spot where 


] 


asked her 


vas as though some one had 
tten her—her face deadly white and 


lie red line across her brow. She put out 


( to keep him from her, and let it 


ne hand 


rest on his shoulder, and she said, ‘* Row 
land, I love thee well, but no man will 
ever call me wife.” 

He said Is this the end 2?” 


She said, ° Though we should both live 
to see the last day, it is the end.” 

Then he went, with head 
And when he was gone, for the 


time in all her life she wept aloud. 


his bowed 


Some time passed, and matters waxed 
hotter 
and Roundheads, till one night there rode 


upa 


ever hotter and “‘twixt 


Cavaliers 


man to the castle gate with papers 


for Lord Ernle, and the long and the short 
o't was t 


his: His lordship was ordered to 


ride forth to war, and my little lady only 


three months his wife Now when this 
biow fell upon them they were all at 
meatin this very hall, for ofttimes in cold 


ither they dined here, even as thy fa 


ier and mother do now, on account o’ 


he greater warmth 


And when my lord had glimpsed at the 


papers ne 


did start to his feet, saying, 
‘‘Where is the man who brought these 
papers ?” 








Jock answered him, 
lord é 


‘He is gone, my 

Then snatching up a flagon of wine that 
was near at hand, he 
half that was In it And again he turn 
ed over the papers in his hand. But al 
they, my little lady, and Mistress Marian 
and your grandfather and grandmother 
seemed turned to stone 


drank more than 


All at once my 
little lady started up as from a spell, and 
went and got her arms about him, as in 
she had hurt him 
vith his own mock sword, and she eried 
out, ‘‘ What is it? what is it?’ Anon 
came Mistress Marian to his other side 
and 


stood 


years gone by when 


looked over his shoulder, while he 
between them like 


and whiter than a man just dead 


one bewitched, 
W hen 
Mistress Marian noted the contents o° tl’ 
papers, up went her hand to her heart as 
on that day under the beech-tree, and she 
caught at his arm to stay herself. 

He turned wife to her as 
though for help, saving, ‘* Tell her, tell 
her, comrade.” 


from his 
And he sank into a chair 
near by, and dropped down his head into 
his hand, 

Lord! Lord! that was a fearful night! 
When they made my little lady to under 
stand, she set up one cry after another, 
each loud enough to pierce the very floon 
of heaven. Neer since have I 


woman utter such cries as those. 


heard a 
And no 
one but Mistress Marian could in any wise 
appease her, for she would not have my 
lord come unto her, but drove him away 
with waving of her hands, saying, ** Thou 
dost not love me, but the King! thou dost 
not love me, but the King!” 

And 
reason 
Naught could she do but 
her, and comfort her 


when 
with 


Mistress Marian sought to 
the samme 
and hold 
with soft words and 
mothers 


her, ‘twas even 


sit 
noises such as make o'er their 
young babes. By-and-by she was calmer 
and asked to see her lord. So Mistress 
Marian went out, but I remained on a 
low stool at the bed’s foot. Lord Ernle 
entered, and she crept into his arms like a 
fawn into the hollow of a rock when the 
hail is falling. 


And they clung to each 
other in 


silences Presently he saith, 
that I should 
brought thee to grief!” 


‘* Darling, darling, have 
She answered, ** Nay, not thou, but God 
O love, dost truly think that God is aye a 
good God ?” 
And he hushed and soothed her even 
more tenderly than did Mistress Marian. 
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Afterwhile she saith, almost in a whis 
ver, ‘* But thou needst not go ?” 
H ‘Darling, how dost thou 





said, 
ill i 


And she whispered more low and said, 


I will go with thee to the new continent 
Morrow, and there we can live the rest 

yur days in peace and love.” And she 
roke all at onee wilder than ever: 


» out 


Ern Ernie! take me IL will vO With 
ee! Twill leave father, and mother, and 
ye, and country, and friends, and King 
wv thee! Only fo not to war! go not to 





He Ss aid b it two words back of his teeth ° 
*T must !” 
t her for 


away. 


I must!” and then again, 


But when he looked ¢ answer, 


oO! she had swooned 


He to 


IMOPrPrOW | 


after 
of that 


was set forth in two days 


and on the morning 


day, behold! we could not believe our 
own eyes for astonishment when we saw 
the Lady Patience step quietly forth, 
composed and gentle, though very pale 
She saith good-morrow to every one, and 


after a while she doth slip herarm through 


her husband's arm, and saith she, ‘‘ Come 
fora uk, Ernle; I have much to say to 
thre : So thev started forth tovether 
Now I, fearful o many things, did fol 
low at a little distance. As they walked 


she besought him again that he would 
take her and set sail for the new continen 

And when again he told her how that it 
could not be. she fell down upon her 
knees before him, and clasped him with 
her arms, and she said: ‘‘ If thou dost not 
love me, let me be the first to die by thi 
sword. Slay ime, as I kneel, for the love I 


bear thee.” 
He said: 
break mine 
And she, 


a W ild voice: 


‘Patience, Patience, thou wilt 
heart.” 

still kneeling, did ery out with 
They lied who named 


f and I have 


for in an ill hour was I born, 
not patience to support it! Ithought that 
lo! thou 


womah more 


lovest 
than 


thou didst love me, and 


the husband of anothe r 
thou lovest me! 

He bent to lift her up, groaning, but she 
would not whereat from 
head foot. with 
trembling as the leaves of 
shaft 
cried 


he trembled 


to and she shook his 
a tree when the 
lightning. And 
‘As there 


not love me, 


is smitten she 


vain, 


by 


out as and said, is 


a God in heaven, thou dost 
an thou canst go to war and leave me to 
die o’ crief.””. Then, as though *twas torn 


from him, he burst forth, ‘‘ Now as there 
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is a God, thou dost not love me . to tort 
me tl 


And all at 
stooped 


} 


“pride, 


s 
once she 


lifted 


ana til 


was quiet m™ 
1 
ed 


aarilt 


and cal 
‘and his 


and more 


and 





wife.’ 
\ wild 
day l 
and 


and his he blood 


fond, f 


aPrus 


this 
} 


SUNnaCO' 


hames than at 


can remember Iwas ne ur Vii 


ride 


vas to 


thy 


he 


row stre: : 
And the brown clouds above and bel 


Ke 1OCKS O hair made wanton by 


it were il 
the 


bind 


wind, Whieh it aS a hiliet did seek to 


ced ever on, till 
and-by ed that cay 
I did tell ye. As they e 
turned, 


But they twain wa 


DY Lhney nea eo’ wl 


ime in front 


lady and smiling piteously 
thou go with 
Lhat 


hither 


‘Ernie,’ saith she, ‘* wilt 


the cave and kiss me there, 
art gone I 


thee 


me mnto 


when thou come 


may 

and think o’ 
And 

would | 


hera 


‘Oh, 
thee 


said, my hear 


And 


he 


not for 


gain and again 
she ‘Do not th 
first?—it 


the 


the door, while he e1 


Presently said 
dark 


} 


with 


but wilt 
And sl] 


} 
wa 


sh 


thou enter 


in 
her h on 
tered 

He said, ** The 
‘art, buta 
And 
the 
when 


yeet 
SW eC¢ 


r here, 
} 


re is nothing 


hi m mstrous damp ov 


‘Nay 


may be 


but 
toads; 


she answered: gro to 
there 
there 
ted with her hand on t 
pn to 
Wait until [1 
wane ceased speaking 
th all } 


aii er 


very end: and 
thou art halloo to me So 


] 
aoor 


He 


love 


al 


There is not 
to thee.” J 


clapped 


ner PLldaes : 7 


rut, 


eturn 
ere he , she 
the door wi 
forward the 
a prisoner 
the 
was evert 


At 


eh 


might, and did p ish 


great iron bolt, so 


in tl rave; [ bei 


vith 


oOak-t 


ic ¢ 
eround astonishment, 
under wi 
but 
and I heard 
to shut d 


and said, ‘ S« ». sweethe: 


he ree 


first he thought ‘twas one o he 


trickeries his gay 
and 
rt, I 
art tl 
fine the 


mii 


as he e¢ the 


na ete it, 


ime Or, 


lau 
he 


am in truth a prisoner o’ war; but 10u 


not an unmerciful general to e 


captured so rheumatie a cavern 


down and leaned her head 





She sat 
rainst the door, but said not a word 
And he spoke again, saying, ‘‘ Darlin 


I pray thee waste not what little time 
. es : 
doth yet remain to us ' 
Still she answered not: and avain he ‘ 


é a | 
spake, and his voice be to be sorrow- 


ful 


gan 


j 
' 
' 
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Oh, my wife,” he said, ‘* canst thou 
if such a time 
\ st she answered him, saying, ‘I 





H Ss VOI ( anged Sore what, and he 
uid What dost thou, then 
She answered: ‘I keep what is mine 
W here m forefathers did hide their trea 
sure, 1 e hide I mine 
He said, in a loud voice, ‘‘ God will not 
suffer it 
en fell a silence between them. But 
d-by he spoke again. ‘* Darling,” 
e sait surely thou dost not mean to 
do this t ling 2?” 
And she saith, like a child when ‘tis 
nau and knoweth well that it is, but 
likes not to say so, ** What thing ?” 


nswered, **Thou canst not truly 


mean to shut me here t 


» bring dishonor 
ho have loved thee better than 
man ever loved woman’ , 
1 truly think 


1 “Thy life 


forso do all men 


is more to me than 


y hono. 
An | he 
that 


croaned aloud,erving, ‘Oh God 


A 


} 


I have lived to hear t 


hee say it!” and 
igain there fell a silence, save for the 
hispering of the night in the trees above 
is and the eree ping of small creatures 
ha h the dry vrass Twas almost 
curl time, and there was one star in 
ck front o’ th’ night, like the star 

oO forehead of a blaek stallion. 
When he spake again his voice was 
ve ! and he saith, ** Patience, I do 


to release me he 


thee 


But she spake never a word. 


And again 


o love thee, than 


he ter let me out 


keep me here until I 


said, ‘* Bet 
{ 


hate thee, 
one Sis 


Ve red. 
until the big 


leaning against the door, 
bolt rattled in its braces 
‘By the Lord 


uu dost keep me here to sully 


And he said yet again 
God. an tl 
and that of father 


hame, thy 


mother, who have been to me even as 
Iny own flesh and blood, I will never live 
with thee again man with wife, but 
will go forth into the New World to live 


and to die w 


as 


h thy handmaid dishonor!” 


» was silent 


- 
f 


gain he spoke, and lifted up his voice 
cry ex eeding sorrowful and bitter, 


so that my heart froze to hear it 

Woman! woman! was it for this I 
cave thee my fair fame to cherish? Or 
was it for this that I put my name into 
thy keeping? Oh, child, listen while 
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there is yet 
ownh hands 


time 


Wilt thou with thy 
take his manhood from thy 
‘ag it through 


husband the mire 


Patience, as I have shared thy childhood 
as I have loved and cherished thy girl 
hood, as I have held thee in my arms as 
bride and wife, give me back my honor 
while there is yet time. Oh, my wife! 


my darling!’ And I heard him sobbing 


like a little lad. 
At that sound she put both hands ovei 
her ears, and started to her feet, looking 


hunted thing, 
and I eould bear it no longer, but leaped 


. +) } / ] P ] 
Trom mght to left like a 


forward and fell on my knees before her. 
and crasped her kirtle with both hands 
Leould searce sp ‘ak for tears, but with all 
the strength that was in me did ] plead 
vith her 

would not. 


to draw back the bolt, but she 


Now 


think of the fool 


to this day when I do 
that I 


without her knowledge 


was, not to run 
and bring the old 
lord, thy grandfather, or bide my time 


and unbar the door when she had cone, it 
seems as though I must hate minyself for 
her, all 
at once there was something cold against 
my throat, and | to know that 


‘twas a dagger, and the steel cowed me, as 


evermore, But as I pleaded with 


seemed 


it doth sometimes ec 


strong men, and I 
stirred not, 
Her face 


in the 


neither spoke I a word more. 
was over me, like a white flower 
purple dusk, but her eyes bright 
and terrible. 


not 


"twas 
my little lady's voice, but rather the 
And she said, 

“Swear that thou savest nothing of all 


And yvnuen she spole 
voice o’ a fiend. 


this to man, or to woman, or to child, else 
will I kill thee as thou kneelest.” 

And I knew that for the time she was 
mad, and would kill me even as she had 
said, did I not swear. So I did take that 
fearful oath, coward as I was, and to this 
day am I a craven when I think on't. 
When I had sworn, she turned from me 
as though there were no such woman 
in all the earth, and went once more to 
the door o' th’ eave, and called his name 
*Ernle!” 

He straightway, and _ said, 
‘*This once will I speak to thee, but if 
thou dost not unbar the door o’ tl’ in 
stant, I will never hold speech vith thee 


answered 


again, nor touch so much as the hem of 
thy garments, by the living God!” 

*Teannot! I cannot! But 
not such dreadful words. We 
will be happy. ‘Tis for that I keep thee 
to me! Ernie! Ernie! 


She said: 
] 


oh! say 


here. 


Speak 
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‘rnle! Call me thy love once more! 


lust onee! just onee 


Ju 
But she might as we ll have plead at 

e door o’ a tomb for all the answer she 
rt Again and again she called him 
. dead man speaks no more than 

e her tora And at last she sprang 


) er feet, and rushed away into the 


irknes toward the castle, and I after 
, 

And when I was entered in by a side 
or, and had changed my apparel and 


e forth to inquire after her, lo! she 


sraving as with fever, and all they, her 
ier, and mother, and Mistress Marian, 
ought that he had ridden away and left 
i th’ park, having said farewell to 


} , 1] . , 
em ere be and my lady did set forth to 


alk And they strove to comfort her. 
The morrow as scarce dawned when 
vas up and dressed, and stealing 


rough the covert to the door o' tl’ cave 
| followed her, for she heeded me no more, 
ow that I had taken the oath, knowing 
that I would be torn in pieces ere I would 
etray my trust. When she was come to 
} | = ) ] ] 
the door, she kneeled down and leaned her 
id against, it and called to him, with a 
: 


nce sO exquisite low, twas aimost as 


ough one should hear the spirit when it 
veaks within, and she saith, ** Ernle—my 
Liove my love.” 


And all was still as death And she 


said: ** Darling, feel with thy hands for 
the bread and wine It is near thee on 
e richt o’ th’ door as thou enterest in. 


; ; < ; : 
[wo bottles o’ wine and some loaves o 


rec 
But he answered her neither by word or 
sighing And she said, ‘Wouldst thou 
veal my heart Then, when she saw 
that he would not answer her, she cast 
erself face down alone the ground, and 


ore up the grass with her hands, and 
pressed down her face into the damp earth. 
And after a while (for th’ looks o't) she 
rose and went back to the eastle. 

At nightfall there rode a man to the 
castle gate with papers, wherein my Lord 
Falkland did question wherefore Lord 
Radnor had not auswered the summons 
And all they were amazed and looked at 
one another. The messenger said, more 
over, ‘‘If that it cannot be proven ere to 
morrow night that the Lord Radnor hath 
een the victim o° foul play, he will be 
branded as a deserter throughout the 
land.” 

Thy grandfather gave one cry, ‘‘ Mur 


or 
> 


dered!” and the sound of it stilled the life 
in me that LT fell down as one dead. And 


Vien l had once more come to the pos 


SeCSSION O 1 M\ vits, Jock did tell me as 
OW { is alread whispered im thie 

ige that the vou lord had deserted the 
CAUSE wna had set il } ecret Tor tli 
New World Upon his, | straight i) 
swooned avail An en I Vas recoy 


ered enough to stand upon my feet and 


vo forth trom my chambet enold, there 
] + 

Sas ri oO r all the house is 1a 

house ere e best beloved has died in 


Men scoured the country 


in search o' th’ murdered body o’ th’ young 
lord And ‘twas now the evening o th’ 
third day But my lady meant not to 
open the door until the morrow, for if she 


t 


opened it ere then, she knew not but what 


matters might be righted, and her lord 

ride to the wars in spite o’ all. When it 

vas nigh to sunset she did ereep forth 

and kneel at the door o’ th’ eave, and 
) ‘ ] 


eall to him in that beautiful, gentle voice, 


Ernle! Ernle! my love! my darling!” 
And when he did not answer her, she 


ceased not, as on the day before, but went 
on: ** To-morrow IL will set thee free As 
L live, thou shall be free to-morrow An 
thou wilt but let me be near thee like thy 
dog, I will ask no more Neither will I 
fret thee with my sorrow Oh, love, I 


do eseecit thee speak to me, Whose only 
sin Was in loving thee too dearly Let 
he kisses that as a bride I have set upon 


thy ilps plead with them that they speak 


to me. Oh, my heart! oh, my husband, 


have pity! If thou wilt never speak to 
me again, speax to me how pay but 
my name, my silly, ill-bestowed name, 


‘Patience.’ Nay,c irse me, so L but hear 
thy voice. Call me what names thou wilt 
In God's name, Ernle! 


In the name o’ 
her who was once thy wife!” And as 


she knelt and pleaded as a woman with 


her God, behold! there ste ppe d forth from 
the coppice Mistress Marian. She stood 
there like a figure cut in snow, for her 
kirtle was all of white sémé, and her hair 

as as a cloud fallen round about her 
When she saw my lady she drew in lhe 
breath with a sharp so ind, and set both 
hands against her bosom And she bend 
ed forward from her loins and listened, 
but in none otherwise moved she. And 
my lady went on: ‘‘ To-morrow I will set 
With the rising 
o’ th’ morrow’s sun thou shalt be free as 


thee free—I do swear it. 
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ail Only speak tome now. Only speak 
to me now Just once, Ernle—just once.” 

With one spring Mistress Marian was 
ypon her, and had pinned her arms to 


r sides And the two women stood and 


eazed into each other’s faces, with their 
mats stretched forward, as serpents 
retch their throats ere springing upon 

I I 


Mistress Marian spake first, and he 
voice Wasasa voice that | had never heard, 
na shes uid, “So this is the truth, then 2?” 

My lady said no word, but her eves 
were aflame 

And Mistress Marian gazed on her for 


in mstant 


dashed 
ind turned toward the cave 


more, then her aside, 


Ernie,” she said, *‘ take heart I will 
set thee free—I, Marian!’ But ere her 
hand did toueh the bolt my lady was 


upon her ike a little tiger, and she wound 
’ 


her hands in Mistress Marian’s thick tress 
es, and drag red her backward 


And they 


rround, ¢ 


rolled over and over on the 
ven as do men when they fielit, 
ord from first to last. The 


smote that | fell down 


saving no W 


horror of it me 


upon my knees and was dumb. Now my 
little lady was uppermost, now Mistress 


Marian 


stron@e W 


And } id 


ith despair, Mistress Marian could 


not my lady been 


‘a mastered her o’ th’ instant But she 
fought like a she-wolf brought to bay, 
vith teeth and talons too, and ‘twas al 


as thouch two of a size 


Howbeit, 
Mistress Marian flung my lady down, and 


most 


had foucht 


there 1 a sudden move, 


set her knee upon her, and held her, and 
looked from s de to sideas thoueh at a loss, 
and my 


When 


longer 


lady’s strength was fast failing. 
I saw that, I could bide still no 
ving to Mistress 


er. 


but ran forward, er 
Marian to be gentle with ] 


se answere d but these vords. oe Nurse. 
take off my girdle and bind thy lady's 


hands with it And there was that in 


her voice I dared not disobey. So I bound 
my lady's h unds, she saying nevera word, 
and when the girdle was fast knotted, Mis- 


tress Marian helped her gently enough to 


rise, and bidding me have a care o’ her, 
turned and drew back the bolt from the 
door o’ the cave 

Che last light o’ the sun fell like a gold 


en lance aeross the threshold, and across 
lord as he lay there, face down, with 
th’ door. 


\ id she stooped down over him, Say- 


his hands against the sill 0° 


ing, ‘*‘ He hath fainted for lack o’ food,” 
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but I knew that there was both wine and 
bread 1 th’ eave. And ealled his 
name, but he was silent. And she eall 
And at last she bac 
me come to her side, and when we 


she 


him again and again. 


ad 
turned him upon his side so that his fa 
was toward us, behold, he 


Mistress Marian 


SWOO]IE d away 


was dead. Bu 
again, ‘* He hat 
And she put her han 
upon his brow, but no sooner did she toue! 


41 
Salth 


it than she eried out at its coldness, and 
shook the dead man in her frenzy, crying 


‘Ernie! Ernle! thou art free! Wake 


man! thou art free!” 
I said: ‘* Mistre ss. mistress. for love of 
God! Dost thou not see that neither thou 


nor any other can wake him more ?” 
Thereat she fell back upon her knees 
leaning upon one arm. And she said 
‘* Dost thou mean—”’ 
I bowed down mine head. for I eould 


And she fell upon lis 


body, and stirred no more, so that when 


not meet her eyes. 


they came to bear the poor young lord to 


] And 


the castle, they did bear her also. 

for some hours we thought her dead. 
Now when my lady saw them how they 

lay there, and the sunlight red upon them 


blood, 


front o° 


like to she and kneeled 
and lifted up her 
poor fettered hands meekly, like a little 
child. And she said, ‘* Nurse, I pray you 
tell me what it doth mean, for methinks 
Tam waxing foolish, like poor Marjory i 
th’ village fell the 
cliff.” 

I could not answer her for sobbing. 

And she said, ‘* Do they sleep?” 

And I nodded my head, for I could say 
ho word. 


came 


down in me, 


whose man from 


She said: ‘*‘ Pray you, do not wake 
them. An they sleep till the morrow, all 


will be well.” Suddenly her wits came 
back upon her with a rush, as doth a wind 
that hath for aye. 
And she snapt the girdle on her wrists like 
as it had been a thread o’ silk, and ran and 
laid hold with her hands, and 
dragged him forth upon the grass. And 
she saith: 


seemed to be gone 


on him 


‘Ernle! Ernie! Ernle! What! wilt 
not answer ‘me, now that thou art 
See! 


thou 
free? thou mayest ride towar. Itis 
not yet too late. Whatthere, nurse! My 
Run! run!’ Then leaped 
she to her feet with one ery that me 
thought would ’a cracked the welkin in 
twain above our heads. 

‘Dead! 


lord’s charger! 


Oh God in heaven!” 
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So for an instant she stood, with her 
urms reached high above her head, and 
her eyes upon him as he lay at her feet, 

en as a flame doth poise for a breath 


> 


re sinking again upon the coals Sut 
inon she dropped down beside him, and 
eat ner forehead with the lower palms oy 

r hands, and she saith: ** Well didst 
hou sign me with thy blood! well didst 
iou sign me with thy blood!” Then all 

onee did she peep up at me over her 
shoulder with one o’ her winsome ways, 


fell a-laughing softly. 


Nurse,” saith she, ‘‘ hath he not found 
He feigns it 


by'r lay’ kin—doth he not, nurse ?” 


ind 
i pretty way to punish me? 


And she rocked to and fro, as she knelt 


Enters € 


r is true, as the newspapers say, that a 
| rreat deal of good advice is given to the 
young college graduates in the leafy month of 
Commencement, but it is equally true that 
they have a great ¢ pacity of reception 
Phe re 
speak with more satisfaction than an audience 


s no audience to which a man can 


of college men; for although we may careless 
y allude to young graduates, the distinctive 
title of the college boy is man, and the aspel 
sion which he repels most promptly is that of 
being young. If nobody was ever half as wise 
as Thurlow looked, neither was anybody ever 
half so old as the college man knows himself 
to be, 

rhere is no season more delightful than 
Commencement. Every year that long, spark 
ling billow of youth breaks upon the shore of 
manhood, and each successive wave is as fresh 
and beautiful as all its predecessors. The 
President of a college annually confronting 
the graduating class, under the same circum 
stance of summer and roses, with the same 
associations, the same tender recollections. the 
same eager and proud anticipations, must feel 
himself to be a perpetual youth; and if he 
gives a blessing to the class, not less does the 
class leave with him its benediction. His at- 
titude, indeed, is that of Mentor, but he must 
feel that his counsel springs from experience, 
and being addressed to those who have ex- 
perience yet to gain, it is, after all, a kind of 
fairy lore, a singing in an unknown tongue 

But there has gathered around Commence 
ment a multitude of delightful occasions all 
related to scholarly sympathy and association, 
and taking precedence even of the especial 
function of the season. The class-day exer- 
cises of the graduating class, the reunions of 
alumni, with their orations and dinners, the 
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beside him, laughing softly to herself, and 
ever and again she would reach forth one 


little hand, all 
Mistress Marian, and would touch a stray 


scarred in her struggle with 


lock into place, and once she bent over and 
kissed him, laughing softly,and nodding to 
herself very wisely And she would sit 
that way, and rock herself to and fro, and 
smile upon the ground, and laugh softly, 
until the very day that she did die And 
the last words that she did ever say were, 
** Just once, Ernle—just once 


Nurse Crumpet rises and stirs the fire, 
amid a dead silence, broken only by the 
little Lady Dorothy’s sobs and the rushing 


of the wind outside the creat hall 


asy Chair, 


social festivals of the Greek-letter societies, 
from that of the venerable Alpha of Phi Beta 
Kx ippa down to the very last Omega of the 
mystic characters,and all these held at the 
chapter houses or rooms, for a day or two pre 
ceding Commencement Day itself, with every 
form of literary exercise and social entertain 
ment in the most enchanting moment of the 
year, combine to throw a spell of June ro 
mance over young and susceptible hearts, 
which is not only delightfal, but permanent, 
and gives to the Commencement season a sin 
gular powel 

The opportunity of touching minds and 
hearts so open and ingenuous is not lost. 
The words spoken at this happy time, appar 
ently unremarked, are unending influences 
How many men who have not lived in vain, 
and who now in turn are summoned to speak 
at Commencement, recall with constant grati 
tude words spoken to their youth that fell 
like seeds of fire, quick with the purest life, 
which in some form have come into flower! 
What Emerson said in introducing Carlyle’s 
essays to this country, that in reading them 
many a man would recognize words that he 
read in his youth without knowing the au 
thor,and which speke to him with an em 
phasis that hindered him from sleep, is equal 
ly true of much that is now spoken as Com- 
mencement counsel. 


I shot an arrow into the air: 


It fell to earth I know not where.” 


But in some heart of oak it lodged and re- 
mained, and is not lost. 

This year there were many such words and 
scenes. The rise of the older colleges from 
denominational academies and high-schools 
into a university breadth and comprehension, 
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of the cur 
,and the an 


mmencement of large bodies 


the great extension and elevation 


riculum, the growth of the cl 


isses 


nuai return to ( 


f mni, give a dignity and importance to 
the exercises which command detailed atten 
tion the press and careful regard from the 
public On the finest dav at the close of June 


Dr. Storrs at Amherst delivered the 


semi-cen 


tennial oration before a Greek-letter society 
vhich he joined at that college in its earlier 
aia ot wl nh he gave a vivid and striking 
sket Phen he touched the immense ad 
vance in the methods and results of education 
which is due to the remarkable progress in 


i II 
the study 
illustration of this advance, 


lecting 


ho irship ane Se 
Of history as an 
into a noble 


he opened and comprehensive 


consideration of the study of history, with its 
I ssary enlarging and humanizing influence 
upon character and life and affairs, with a gor 
ceous affluence of suggestion and illustration, 
ind a fervid mjuence that charmed an audi 
ence worthy of the orator, and left in thei 
hearts ise seeds that ripen into golden 
leeds 

l same day at Yale Mr. Tucker, of Vir 
einia, one of the strongest of * Southerners, 
spoke to the law school in a frank and forei 
ble strain of the unreserved patriotism of the 


Southern part of the country, and of the patri- 
tic du fall parts of the country to unite 
n guarding against certain obvious national 
perils, some of them growing out of the very 
nation triumph in the civil war. It is but 


had 
been fatal to the defenders of the Union, and 
| j with the mag 


they tri 
Mr. La 


justice to say that if the chances of wai 


l acquiesced in defeat 


nanimity shown by Mr. Tucker and 


mar, it would have been another glory added 
to the American character But that the feel 
ing should be memorably emphasized, on thi 


following day, at the Yale Commencement din 
ner, Mr. Tucker gave the cordial greeting of 
Virginia to Connecticut, and President Dwight 


Yale and Connecticut ex 
the right old 
Mr. Tucker sprang up and grasped 
the President’s hand. and the prolong i tu 
mult ofenthusiasm held the two hands clasped 
Mr. Tucker could re- 
words, 


ind replied that 


ended 


rose 


hand of fellowship to 


minutes betore 
friendly 
Ly nea 


for some 
spond in equally 
Thus, the 


undet tion of the college, 


the work of peace proceeds The opportunity 
of Commencement is not lost, but richly im 
proved At no other time are public ques 


tions in their largest aspect and relations, and 
in the most comprehensive and patriotic man 
ner, so Ge nerally ind effective ly considered. 
At Dartmouth Judge Hoadly spoke, with the 
weight of his character and « xp rience, of cer 


tain tendencies in our public life which must 


be corrected if they are not to proceed to a 
catastrophe Everywhere thes« vood words 


were spoken to the most intelligent and the 


most susceptible hearers, The annual college 


oration, indeed, 


set 


of which there are hundreds, 
ms to be taking the place of the lecture 
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lyceum of thirty years ago in its fearless and 
unpartisan treatment of public issues and in 
terests. It is a happy sign of the fresh a 
unworn national life, of that. 
generous, and earnest purpost 
radiant youth, and may 
well hope may make the glorious youth ot 
the nation immortal 


disinterested 
which is the 
we 


crown of which 


Tne hope which the Easy Chair has just 
expressed is not diminished, but rather quick 
ened, by such an incident as the trial of Jacol 
Sharp, which was the most striking and sig 
nificant of the series of trials growing out of 
the Broadway Railroad bribery It is only 
two or three years since a nocturnal transfor 
mation of Broadway into a railroad track be 
1 the 
veneral consternation and indignation as the 





van, There was something comical i 


great street was swiftly torn up and the rails 
laid and the work completed, while nobody 
ned able to sug@est any remedy or avoid 


ser 
ance; and if Jacob Sharp had been a con 
quering Timour the Tartar, 
could not have held the 
in his power, 

Two years have passed, and the Aldermen, 
the guardians of the city, who betrayed it, and 
Jacob Sharp, to whom it was betrayed, have 
been tried, convicted, and punished as felons, 
except those Aldermen who es« iped and who 
are now selt-exiled for life It is of 
shameful that such a conspiracy was possible 
in the city so soon after the Tweed frauds ; 
but it is also most satisfactory that punish 
ment has been so switt 
Sharp and the Aldermen have been most justly 
punished. But they are not the original and 
sole criminals. They were indeed guilty of 
one of the worst crimes in a republic—that, 
namely, of subverting the government by de- 
bauching it. Jacob Sharp's offence was not 
the attempt in a simple and pure political 
community to buy public officers to aid his 
selfish purposes; but in a community where 
legislation was notoriously for sale, he bought 
egislation. 

For this situation public opinion is largely 
low a citizen otherwise 
intelligent has not constantly thought and 
suid for many a year that nobody was more 
interested in the government than office 
holders who were employed by it, and conse- 
quently that nobody ought to be more will 
ing to pay political assessments for election 
expenses! This has been the law laid down 
by party clubs and associations until it has 
thoroughly confused public opinion. Nom 
inations for office have been put up at auction 
to the highest bidder. The price was paid in 
the form ofa political assessment to the party 
committee, and even judges upon the bench 
have in this way paid for their seats. The 
assessments upon some of them have amount- 
ed to thousands of dollars. Men receiving 
nominations to the Assembly have been made 


apparently he 


city more absolutely 


course 


and so sure, Jacob 


responsible, many 
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pay great sums. Why? and with what un 
Le rstanding ? 

They are generally men totally unfit for 
such public trusts, but peculiarly fitted to be 
Their 


is the expectation of useful pr 


yurtv. tools. erade of intelli 


t it especially qualifies them to 


pulous agents of party bosses 


ide to pay heavily for nominations which 
equiv ilent to elections, because it is un 
rstood that they will reimburse themselves 
selling their legislative votes. This is so 
nerally understood that when a bill is in 
luced in the Legislature which is known 

a strike’—a bill, that is to say, which 


! great injury to private 
the city—the property-holders do not depend 
pon their representatives 


prope rty in 


their representa- 


tives are the strikers; they do not confide in 
intelligence and honor of the Legislature 


they have had too much experience; but 


they raise a purse and 
defeat the bill 


tes of legislators. 


with it 
the 


send an agent 


How? By buying 
This, of course, is not the universal prac tice 
very 
ind good citizens justify their conduct.as they 

stify the payment of black-mail to freeboot 


r situation, but it is a common event, 


FIsta 


1 ople, from 


ers Indeed, dependence upon the Le 
as a representative of the 
vhich due 
nd intelligent action are to be expected, has 


consideration of public projects 


o far declined that citizens who are interest 


ed in pending measures think it necessary to 


( ploy agents to press them through the 
Legislature; and even when they are passed, 
the Governor is reported to have said in some 


the 
constitutionally elected to represent the will 


f the pe ople, he 


é B 1 ’ 
nstances that although passed by DOCAY 


would not approve the bills, 

because nobody appear them. 
In this condition of affairs Jacob Sharp 

wishes to secure for himself, and for nothing. 


—— 
valuable 


d to advocate 


franchise which is at 
Aldermen. He 


in exceedingly 


the disposition of the 


that legislation may be bought at Albany 
and he naturally infers that it is for sale at 
the New York City Hall. He consequently 


selects his agents and makes his purchase. 


He does what it is notorious that and 
respectable corporations do, political 
committees and respectable | 

He * soaps” the and buys what he 
wants. And why do the politicians and Ja 
cob Sharp buy? Because of a situation pro 
duced by the theory that public oftice is pri- 
vate plunder, a theory which is maintained 
by the practice of supporting parties and pay 


erent 
what 
politicians do 


ways, 


ing party expenses by assessing public officers, 


and which is 
sneers at all 


constantly strengthened by 
declarations and efforts toward 


simple honesty and clean-handedness in poli- 


tics as namby-pamby sentimentality, and af 


fected dudism, and a Pharisaic assumption of 
i 


superior virtue. 


The most vitally important of all public 


questions at present is corruption in 


EASY 


gvovern- 
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ment—a corruption which is largely due to t 
doctrine that public place is the proper s] $ 

rty. This principle, when applied to the 

subordinate body of administration, 
means s mpiy that p ty work of ny kind 1s 
to be rewarded by the public money The 
venality of politics necessarily follows, and 
the sale of nominations, the corruption of 
elections, and the bribery of legis ators are 
the log consequences, Jacob Sharp is the 
type of this t lency and of its result Ile 
Is &@ text worth pondering ind Improving 
THERE is an evident disposition to restore 
the old-fashioned Fourth of July. Indeed, 
association which has been formed 


It would 
ana 
nrise Phe 
ly supposes that patriotism is 


for that very purpose, begin the 
| 


retorm at the eoinnIng renew the Can- 


ilute ats ASSC 


lation plain 


Hbecomineg ug- 








wea in ti morning 


and proposes to turn it out of bed betimes 
The parent society of the renaissance is that 


at Harlem, New York, which pr 


m ile ited 


for this year a startling programme The 
elorious Cay rf independence was to ope l 
with the sunrise salute of cannon and bell 
ringing: then the national flag was to be 
raised by t company of Ss inday school chil 


dren, and an address was to be delivered to 


them upon the significance of the anniversary. 
Later, the procession, the re iding of the Dec 
laration, and the oration were to take place. 
Games were to succeed in the afternoon, and 
the sun was to be rung and thunds red down 
is at his 1 sing, and the stars in the evening 
were to be outshone by fireworks of patriotic 
device, 

The mere mention of suc i day’s delights 
recalls the ancient July within the 


Fourth ot 
1 


yet living. But the 


memory ot n 


of New York 


men I 


peremptorily challenged the 





proposition. Are these sane people, | e asked, 
substantially, who seriously est is hor 
under at some un 


rible nuisance of cannon tl 
hour of earl 
of the comfort o1 
It is 


Known arty 


thought lite 


suffering ? right to celebrate th 


Fourth, but it is wrong to make every reason 
able creature hate and dread its coming 
These were the sentiments of the Mayor, John 


Adams to the A itwithstanding 
doubtedly that sturdy old Colossus of 
pendence joyfully anticipated resounding fes- 


tivities 


contrary n 


upon the annual recurrence o 
moral 
plied the prote sting M or; he 
pate, m 


ioose as a fitting 


day. But he was not a monster, im 


did not antici 
ich less propose, pandemonium broke 
i ince of a h ippy and 
humane annive Yes—we can imagine 
the Mayor tentatively meditating—yes, John 
Adams was a true patriot, but could he have 


fore 


obser 


rsary. 


infernal gods 
that he 
have gladly abandoned the cause of American 
independence, but 


st fire-crackers and—ye 


bomb-crackers, I do not say would 
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HARPER'S NEW 
Phe 


Harlem association was compelled to 


that thunder 


us delight at dawn, and 
crack of tympanums and crash 
noon, or some hour when man 
irisen and breakfasted and = is 

vared for the 
fort 


is admirable. D1 


and ar 
But the purpose 


slings 
une 
Johnson 

upon keeping his friendships 
it is a wisdom which 
to p 


may be 
itriotism The observance 
commemoration of cardinal patriotic 
patri itself. This is all 
ssary in this 
instinct of patriotism is by 
s coextensive with the popul ition. 
Joli Adams made his famous fore 
spoke to nearly three millions of peo 
| if they did not all 


rea ie 
ood 


ism itself 
| ne ana 
re the 


nec 


} 
snare, 


erst his feelings as well as 
native-born Ameri- 
traditions common to every 

d while tl were Swedes in Dela- 
Dutch and Huguenots in New York, 

great preponderating element was English, 
When John 
1793 the Fourth 
July authorities of the 
town of Boston, every listener and every citi 
zen of the 
American, 
day mi 


They were 


ere 


all were natives, 


Adan 


oration 


his son 
delivered in 
before the 


town was in the strictest sense an 
ind, as the young American of to 
elit say, he knew what the orator was 
talking about 
day 


celebra 


But in all our great cities to 
a very large part of the crowd which the 
tion of the Fourth of July assembles 
has no conception whatever of its significance, 
and can have none of the patriotic emotion 
which is traditional in the blood and in ae 

The vy language in ‘which they 
express their feelings betrays them. What 
to them is Bunker Hill and Valley Forge, 
Saratoga and Yorktown? What instinctive 
American cones ption have the A) of the sacred 
ness of the 1 liberty as spoken by Sam 
Adams and Patrick Henry, and as embodied 


atl ist 


scent 


very 


word 


in the Constitution one hundred years 
avo? 

Ina country of population so heterogeneous, 
the careful observance of the anniversaries of 
vy patriotic days and events is a pe 
culiar duty The old-fashioned oration need 

an address of mutual coneratula 
but it may be most prope rly devoted to 
restating the event and expounding its signif- 
icance, thus introducing America to the new 
Americans 


how 


historicall 


be no longer 


The events of every day show us 
vy and naturally the new 
cherish their own native traditions. 
how much they 
our legislation 
ence 
the 
lic life, and engrosses the thoughts of many 
of our public men, who consider carefully be 
fore speaking and acting, not so much how 
speech and action will impress the old and 
traditional American as the new-comer. 


carefull comers 


We can 
Set affect both our usages and 
Inde ( a, an obsequious defer- 


to what we might call the foreignism of 


new Americans is conspicuous in our pub- 


MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


In this situation we cannot count in this 
country, as countries less enriched by immi 
gration can safely count, upon a universal in 
stinct of patriotism which perennially renew 
itself, and needs no aid of days and occasion 
A great part of the crowd in New York tl 
watches the parade upon the Fourth, whi 
there is a parade, or the fireworks in the eve 
ing, could not read the Declaration of I 
pendence in the language in which it W 
written, and have never heard of John Adam 
That part of the crowd, when intellign nt a 
well-behaved, has done much in many wa 
to develop and improve the country to which 
they have come. But one of the ways in whic} 
they have helped it is not in improving it 
politics, and the want of the native patriot 
instinct in any considerable part of the p pu 
lation is unfortunate for any country. 

The revival of the suitable observance of 
the glorious Fourth which is proposed by t 
Harlem association may be in this 
public service. The roar of the cannon—at 
reasonable hour—and the ringing of bells and 
the general holiday will cause the new Ame 
ican to ask the meaning of the commotio1 
That is the orator’s opportunity, and he can 
eloquently expound the truth that American 
liberty is not individual whim but constitu 
tional law, and that revolution is the last 
dreadful resort, only justifiable when the ger 
eral public desire cannot be made known and 
the gene ral public will cannot be made law 
The orator might add pertinently that the freest 
and most independent country may justly re 
fuse to receive from other lands their paupers 
and criminals and lunatics and vagrants of 
every kind and degree, and not only may, but 
should, watch carefully the increase ofa popu 
lation which has no tradition or language o1 
faith or usage or sympathy in common with 
those of the country to which it comes, and 
in which it is presently admitted to political 
power. 


sense 


Ir is toward the end of June and in the first 
days of July that the great college aquatic 
contests occur, and it is about that time, as 
the soldiers at Monmouth knew in 1778, that 
Sirius is lord of the ascendant. This year it 
was the hottest day of the summer, as marked 
by the mercury in New York, when the Har 
vard and Yale men drew out at New London 
for their race. Fifty years ago the crowd at 
Commencement filled the town green and 
streets, and the meeting-house in which the 
graduating class were the heroes of the hour. 
The valedictorian, the salutatorian, the philo- 
sophical orator, walked on air, and the halo 
of after-triumphs of many kinds was not 
brighter or more intoxicating than the brief 
glory of the moment on which they took the 
graduating stage, under the beaming eyes of 
maiden beauty and the profound admiration 
of college comrades. 

Willis, as Phil Slingsby, has told the story 
of that college life fifty and sixty years 


ago. 
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and drove and flirted 
Robert 


ale of co le ve 


The collegian danced 
ind dined and sang the night away. 
lomes echoed the strain in his t 
fe a little later, under stricter 
esiastical conditions. There 
I s vein also. In 1827 the 


youngel 


social and e 
Wis a 
Kappa Alpha 
rood of 
descendants of the Phi 


and in 1832 Father Eells, 


more s¢ 
Society was the first of the 
he Greek alphabet 
Beta Kappa of 1781 
is he is affectionately founded 
Delta Phi, a brotherhood based 1 pon 
tims and sympathies than those of Mr. | 
Slingsby, but one which appealed instantly 
ve, and has not ceased 
is the E 


calle d, 


) 


clever men in colle 
ittl 


all has just now commemorated. 


act them to this happy hou isy 
But neither in the sketches o Slingsby 
e memories of those Commencement tri 


rad 


sal and overpowering enthusi 


iny rec ot an 


& ish, 


univel 


1 as attends the modern college boat-race. 
F i between thi 


ra 


Was 


Phi of this yeu 
New England universities, Hary 
the Crimson and the Blu 
for “high water,” 
“did not 
At half past 
coming of the Grand Armada and the ¢ 
words: * The Block 
Norwich with eve 
ot of her three decks occupied, 
City brought a mass of Yale svmpathize rs 
from New Haven, and the ty of New 
) rk 
London spectators, 
up 


ree two 


and 


i twilight 


until 


Six he describes 


chronicier, occul 


seven 


Oock, i 


int scene In these 


une down from 


saloon-deck 
A special ti 
New Ha 


every 


filled her long 


r ime 
fluttering from 


+ : ° . ] ‘ 
riking contrast to the ite 


S from 
The 
and bustle of the 
Was the quiet river at 


hes, the 


window. 
ower end of the course 
the starting-point. The 


lhue 
nu 


couege aun 


ve tug America, the press boat Manhasset, 
oaded with correspondents, the tug Burnside, 
swathed in crimson by her charter party of 
Harvard men, and the steam-vacht Norma, 
y with party-colored bunting, floated 
up-stream, waiting for the start. The 
train of twenty-five observation cars 


Aa id V 
long 
stood 
quietly by the river side, 1ts se 


occupants cl 


ly watching the boat-houses across tl 
en? 

Did any fleet of steamers solid with eager 
spectators, or special train of eighteen cars, or 
iong train of twenty-five Observation Cars, a 
enthusiastic multitude, ever arrive at any 
college upon any Commencement Day in Phil- 
ip Slingsby’s time to greet with prolonged 
ind frenzied excitement the 
surpassing eloquence of Salutatorian Smith, 
or the melting pathos of Valedictorian Jones ? 
Did ever—tor so we read in the veracious his 
tory of a day, the newspaper—did ever a col- 
lege town resound with “a perfect Babel of 
noises” from eight in the summer evening until 
three in the summer morning, the town light- 
ed with burning tar barrels and blazing witl 
fireworks, the chimes ringing, and ten thou- 


Visi 


roars of cheers 
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sand people haste ning to the illumin 


tion to receive the victors in triumph 
Brown had vanquished the ecaleulu 
a rec t comet r Robinson 


toid, beamll 
Mi 
Salnive 


Pickwick 
Welle: 


to Keep the 


any 
triumph w 


Echo 


SChHOLA 


unadoub 
Llso 


INpetitlon, 
when 


the iger, strong 


com | “physical imy incl prow 


enjoyment and 
suscepti 

Lic ipped, and books at 

With boats, T 


Inquire 0 


iunswer seems to 
ment that t 
ot 


notably large 


numbet 


students 
when the colleg 
athletic victory But this answer is not whol 


coin ick nce, 


Ser Lbvte 
prepare 


ind 


may be an ¢ 


ung men usually 

themselves lar college 

ado not a 
But 


hero 


tb particl 
wats am aati 


that the true 


boat-races 


ition 


notion that a 


must be 


in his 


scholar a boy 


down 


that 


in hl huscl iuse he is up 


mathematics. But,as Lincoln said in his de 
ate with Douglas, it 
I think that 
rights, it I 


negro, does not fol 


does not tollow, bec 


innocent men should have equal 
wish my daughter to marry a 
ow, because the sound 


| body, that 


th 

It 
mind should be lodged in a soun 
the « 
and virtually the 


ure body should become the main, 


exclusive, interest. 
prevail 


of average feeling is undeniable, 


Yet that this is now somewhat the 
ing j 


and it isa tendency to be 


tendency 
intel 


ligent collegians themselves. For the tru 


considered by 


academic prizes are spiritual, not material ; 
and the 
the gladiators, but the sages and poets of the 
incient day and of all The men 

; : 


the college remembers and cherishes 


heroes tor college emulation are not 


tim 


ball-players, and boat-racers, and h 


ers, and boxers, and fencers, and 
single-stick, good fellows as they 
patriots ind poets 


and philosophers. Three ch 
but three times three for brain! 


scholars and 








I 


WRITER in a Western periodical has 
1 put into convenient Shape some common 


it +t of 
ity as t 


rit popula i test of merit 
in a book He seems to think, for instance, 
t t love of the marvellous and impos 
sil in fic n, Which is shown not only by 
“the unthinking multitude clamoring about 
the book counters” for fiction of that sort, but 
by the “literary elect” also, is proof of some 
principle in buman nature which ought to be 


respected as well as tolerated 


believe that the ot 


He seems to 
this 


ebullition passion 


forms a sufficient answer to those who say 
that art of all kinds should represent life, and 
that the art which misrepresents life is feeble 
art and talse art But it appears to us that a 
little carefuler reasoning from a little close 


inspection ot t 


him to 


facts would not have brought 
In the first place, 
hether the 


bee n fascinate 


these Conclusions 


much w * literary 





elect” have t 
by the fiction in question; but if we supposed 
them to have really fallen under that spell, we 


in great numbers 


should still be able to account for their fond 
ness and that of the “ unthinking multitude” 
upon the same grounds, without honoring 
either very much It is the habit of hasty 


casuists to regard civilization as Inclusive of 


all the members of a Civilized Community ; 
but this is a palpable error. Many persons in 
every civilized community live in a state of 
more or less evident savagery with respect 
to their habits, their morals, and their pro 


pensities ; at d they are held in check only by 


the law Many more yet are savage in their 
tastes, is they show by the decoration of their 
houses and persons, and by their choice of 


books and pictures; and these are left to the 
restraints of public opinion. In fact, no man 
to be thoroughly civilized or al 


wavs civilized; the most refined, the most en 


Sala 





tened person has his moods, his moments 





arbarism, in which the best, or even the 
second best, shall not please him. At these 
times the lettered and the unlettered are alike 
primitive, and their gratifications are of the 


same simple sort; the highly cultivated person 
may then like melodrama, impossible fiction, 
and the trapeze and thoroughly 
as a boy of thirteen or a barbarian of any age. 

We do not blame him for these moods; we 
find something instructive 


as sincerely 


and interesting in 
them; but if they lastingly established them- 
selves in him, we could not help deploring 


the state of that person. No one ean really 
think that the “literary elect,” who are said 
to have joined the “unthinking multitude” 


in Clamorin 


¢ about the book counters for the 
"no 
kind of pleasure 
novel ot 


romances of land, take the 
n them as they do in a 


rolstoi, Tourguénief, George Eliot, 


man’s same 





ECditar’s Study, 






Thackeray, Balzac, Manzoni, Hawthorne, Hen 
ry James, Thomas Hardy, Palacio Valdés, o1 
even Walter Scott They have joined th 
TTnthinking multitude’ perhaps because tli 
are tired of thinking, and expect to find re 
laxation in feeling 


feeling crudely, grossly 
merely, 


For once in a way there is no great 
in this; perhaps no harm at al It is 
perfectly natural: let them have their inno 
cent debauch. But let us distinguish, for ou 
own sake and guidance, between the different 
kinds of things that please the same kind of 
people; between the things that please them 
habitually and those that please them occa 
sionally; between the pleasures that edif 
them and those that amuse them. 


harm 


Otherwise 
we shall be in danger of becoming perma 
nently part of the “unthinking multitude, 
and of remaining puerile, primitive, savage 
We shall in moods and at moments 
but let us not fancy that those are high moods 
or fortunate moments, — It they are harmless 
the most that can be said for them 
They are lapses from which we can perhaps 
go forward more vigorously ; 
not certain. 

Our own philosophy of the matter, however 
would not bring us to prohibition of such lite: 
ary amusements as the writer quoted seems to 


be so 


that is 


but even this is 


lind significant of a growing indifference t 
truth and sanity in fiction, more, we 
say, these amusements have their place, as the 
circus has,and the burlesque, and negro min 
strelsy, and the ballet, and prestidigitation 
No one of these is to be despised in its place 

but we had better understand that it is not 
the highest place, and that it is hardly an in 
tellectual delight. The lapse of all the * liter 
ary elect” in the world could not dignify un 
reality; and their present mood, if it exists, is 
of no more weight against that beauty in lit 
erature which from truth alone, and 
never can come from anything else, than the 
permanent state of the “unthinking multi- 
tude.” 


Once 


comes 


II 

Yet even as regards the “unthinking mul 
titude,” we believe we are not able to take the 
attitude of the writer we have quoted. We 
are afraid that we respect them more than he 
would like to have us, though we cannot al- 
Ways respect their taste, any more than that 
of the “ literary elect.” We respect them for 
their good sense in most practical matters ; for 
their laborious, honest lives; for their kind 
ness, their good-will; for that aspiration tow- 
ard something better than themselves which 
seems to stir, however dumbly, in every human 
breast not abandoned to literary pride or other 


forms of self-righteousness. We find every 


man interesting, whether he thinks or un- 
thinks, whether he is savage or civilized; for 
this reason we cannot thank the novelist who 
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know, but 
and we cannot believe th 


teaches us not to to unknow, our 
kind: at Miss Murtree 
will feel herself praised by a critic who 

ie has made her Tennessee mountaineers ac 


Savs 


pta le to us because she “hast ishioned them 
not.” We 


ide them acceptable for exactly thi 


they are believe that she has 


opposite 
ison, and has taught us to see the inner love 
ness and tenderness, howevet 


Sight and eva- 


scent. of those poor, hard, dt 1, narrow 


11iVes, 
Whicl we are 
fraid must remain unknown to the lovers of 
The portrayal of 
it passes even in a soul whose body smokes 
cov pipe or dips snuff, and dwells 

on a mountain-side, 
all the feigned; and 
Miss Murtree’s work for the degree in 
hich it approaches this perfection. It is 


th an exquisite sympathy 
e sweet-pretty. pertect 


in t 
would be worth more 


Log 


lian fancies ever we 


ue 


hen she seems to h ive drawn upon romance 
1d tradition rather than life for hei 
have wished her to “ give her 
folk before her 
fancy began to work upon tl This may 
be unmixed non 


colors 
we us 


nountain as she saw them 
em,” 
‘babbling folly,’ and “ sheer, 
if himself as to 


to 


our critic is so sure 


able to call 1t so; 


iffirm it. 


Dut we venture re- 


It appears to us that the opposite 


position is one of the last refuges of the aristo- 
ratic spirit which is disappearing from poli 
tics and society, and is now seeking to shelter 
itself in The pride of Caste 1s 
coming the pride of taste; 
is averse to the mass of men; it 
know them only in 
and artificial guise. It 


resthetics be- 


but as betore a it 
consents to 
some conventionalized 
seeks to withdraw it 
self, to stand aloof; to be distinguished, and 
not identified. Democracy in 
ture is the reverse of all this. It wishes to 
know and to tell the truth, confident that 
consolation and delight are there; it does not 
care to paint the marvellous and impossible 
for the vulgar many, or to sentimentalize and 
falsify the actual for the vulgar few. Men 
like than unlike another: let 
make them know one another better, that they 
may be all humbled and strengthened with a 
sense of their fraternity. Neither arts, nor let- 
ters, nor sciences, except “as they somehow, 
< learly or obscurely, tend to make the race bet 
ter and kinder, are 
interests ; 


to be litera- 


are 


more one us 


to be regarded as serious 
they are all lower than the rudest 
crafts that feed and house and clothe, for ex 
cept they do this office they are idle; and they 
cannot do this except from and through the 
truth. 
Ill 

A more temperate critic than the one we 
liave been quoting deplores in a New York 
journal the danger which attends the new 
tiction of the South from its prompt and easy 
He calls himself a Southerner, and 
he thinks it would be well if there were a 
school of Southern criticism for the censure 
of Southern literature; but at the same time 
he is disposed to defend this literature against 
a charge which we agree with him cannot lie 


success. 
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been called 
of t i¢ 
compared, 
should be compared, with thi 
French fiction, E 
novelist of t 


whose larcest un ries ado not 


broudest 


when 


the 

in fiction narrow, 

Luthors 
hye 
shir 

pitiful dimensions 

Tolstoi’s, o1 
We ch 

thinks nar 

not, 


we 


Balzac 


»yHOoOt KNOW Certain Wwhethera Sou 
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ve enough to reflect a civ- 
ilization; and Mr. Bishop, in The Golden Jus 
The Hon Verchant Prince, 
a feeling for amplitude in the whole design, 
as well the 
details. 

The present English fiction is as narrow 
as our and it a Southerner had looked 
a little farther abroad he would have found 
that most modern fiction was narrow in a cer 
tain sense. In Italy he would have found the 
best men writing novels as brief and restrict- 
ed in range in Spain the novels are 
intense and deep, and not the 
French school, with the « xception of Zola, is 
narrow; the Norwegians are narrow: the 
Russians, except Tolstoi, are narrow, and the 
next greatest after him, the 
narrowest great novelist, as to mere dimen- 
sions, that ever lived, dealing nearly always 
with small groups, isolated and analyzed in 
the most American fashion. In fine,the charge 
of narrowness accuses the whole tendency 
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ing out of character, though this does not re 
deem them from the original error. For the 
most part, however, they are through 
ana face of 
common humanity will find pleasure in them. 
They are peculiarly American, and they are 
peculiarly * narrow” in a certain way, and yet 
they are like the best modern work every 
where in their and simplicity 
somewhat in the direction of Miss 
Jewett’s more delicate work, but the 
opener and less demure, the literature 
refined, the poetry is a little cruder; but there 
is the same affectionate feeling tor the mate- 
rial, a great apparent intimacy with the facts, 
and a like skill in rendering the Yankee pat 
| We have our misgivings, however, 
“thar? and ** whar” New England 
tongues, though we are not ready to deny 
that Miss Wilkins heard them in the locality 
she evidently knows so well. 
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about 
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We own our misgiving with misgiving; for 
so clever a writer has probably thought upon 
this point already. We do not suppose infal- 
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itv in clever writers; but we do suppose 
ereater intelligence concerning their own 
york than any critic can bring to it; their 
norance even may be more valuable than 


s information; it may keep them at least 
from attempting to do their own work in some 
ict, if our present literary condition were bad 
N 


» else’s way, and that is a great 


matter 


rth or South, we should have no such hope 


ts improvement trom criticism as the South 
erner whom we have been quoting In his 
elief that severity of censure would avail 
uch, he advises Southern writers to turn 
from the mistaken kindness of Northern edi 
rs, and if they cannot get Wholesome castl 
tion from their Southern contemporaries, to 


mack to Poe, “and take from his critical 


vritings a certain standard of originality, con 


tempt of mediocrity, and passion tor beauty. 
But we doubt if it is possible to take any 
ch standard, contempt, and passion from 
Poe, who, with great talent, had a pervel 
sity, arrogance, and wilftulness that render 
iin wellnigh worthless as a censor of oth 


ers’ work, and a mechanical ideal that dis 
ibled lim trom doing any very noble work 
of his own. He was of his time, and his 
tales and poems remain a part of literary his 


of 
Do not go 


but if they were written t 
them could not | 


o-day, most 


ve taken seriously 


to Poe, we should say to our Southern writers 
we felt it our office to instruct them, but 
evo to Lite. Do not trouble yourselves about 
tandards or contempts or passions; but try 
» be faithtul and natural: and remember that 
ere is no greatness, no beauty, which does 


not come from truth to your own knowledge 


fthings. In the mean time, that “standard 
f mere ace ptableness at the hands of the 





creat Northern magazines” which a Southerner 
as ruinous to Southern writers is, t« 
standard they 
these magazines 


laments 


our thinking, the best criti 


could 


cal 


have; and although 


certainly do “publish, almost monthly, 





poems or short stories which never live 
iterature,”’ this does not disable them as 
criterions. At least three-fifths of the litera 


ture called classic, in all languages, no more 
lives than the poems and stories that perish 
monthly in our magazines. It is all printed 
and reprinted, generation after generation, cen 
tury after century; but it is not alive; it i 
dead as the people who wrote it and read it, 
and towhomit meant something, perhaps; with 
Whom it was a fashion, a caprice, a passing taste. 
A superstitious piety preserves it, and pretends 
that it has esthetic qualities which can de 
light or edify; but nobody really enjoys it, 
except as a reflection of the past moods and 
humors of the race, or a revelation of the au 
thor’s character ; it trash, and 
often very filthy trash, which the present trash 


Is as 


other W ise 


is 


at least is not. The “standard of mere ac 
ceptableness at the hands of the great North 
ern magazines” is a very high standard. They 


are not perfect; but there is an even texture 


in the quality of their literature which so wide 
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a variety of literature has never presented be- 
for th « 


rhey are made wi onscience 


wna 


telugence, and with an instinctive preterence 
for what is most modern as, upon the whole 
the best. Any Southern writer who contributes 
to them may be sure that their editors will be 
the first to know when he jis repeating him 


self, when he 1s stance indi when he is 
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It is true that. 
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no one book, represents it, tor that is not pos 
sible; our social and political decentralization 
forbids this, and may forever forbid it But 
a great number of very good writers are in 
stinctively striving to make each part ot the 


country al f our civilization 


known to all the other parts; and t 


id each phase ¢ 


heir work 
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is not narrow in any feeble or vicious sense 
Phe world was once very little, and it is now 
very large. Formerly, ill science could be 
grasped by a single mind; but now the man 
who hopes to become vreat or usetul 1 SCl 
ence must devote himself to a single ce part 
ment. It is so in everything—all arts, all 


novelist is not superior to the 
He con 


knowleda 


ind the 
universal rule against universality. 
thorough 
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which are full of inspiring novelty and inter 
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much Of it, may 


never to be reprinted from the monthly maga 


fore: his work, o1 be destined 
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but if he turns to his book-shelf and re 
gards the array of the British or other classics, 
he knows that they too are for the most part 
dead; he knows that the planet itself is des 


tined to freeze up and drop into the sun at 
last, with all 
it. The question merely 
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R MiLNICENCES oft M Jol Ben Perley Poore 
That veteran journalist, who recently end 
ed a long life of hard work performed with 
fidelity and constancy, for sixty years 
the correspondent of various newspapers at 
the national capital, and Washington 
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Here and there the au 
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often: he either dislikes very few 

keeps his dislikes to him 

with tact and with 


ling, if not wood taste, always. 


spoken and amiable. 
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00k of less Consecutive interest and of 
than Major Reminis 
Henry B. Stanton’s Random 
h has the 


less honhomie Poore’s 
cences 1s the late 
Recollections, same sort of value 
as the materials of history. Mr. Stanton, who 
began political life an abolitionist and ended 
ita Tilden Democrat, 


at some point all the men and measures of his 


whi 


seems to have touched 
long day, and to have had a personal know- 
ledge of many things which posterity must 
not i past. 
rities, some fames, may suffer; we shall have 
but there will 
always be enough and to spare of these, and 
the upon the whole, be the gainer 
through their decimation. Mr. Stanton was a 
keen was not dispassionate, 
and there is not the effect of impartiality in 
his which pleases in Major 
Still he is of such an open make himself that 
harm is done; 


ignore in judging the Some celeb 
rather fewer political heroes: 


race Wil', 
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observer, but he 
book 


Px ¢ yre’s. 


one sees What comes 
from 


no great 
from his convictions, and 
his preferences Hi courageously his 
part, which perhaps all the harder to 
bear because it was not a leading part, in a 
political world which extinct 
as ifit had perished very much more than ten 
years ago, 


what comes 
bore 
was 


now seems as 
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The country seems to have come of age in 
many ways during the war. Of what it was 
in art before that epoch the reader may get 
some glimpses in the pleasant collection of 
the Letters of Horatio Greenough to his Broth 
Henry Greenough, France 
ympanies the letters wit 
biographical sketches and some illustrative 


whose widow, Mrs 
Boott Greenough, acc 


contemporary correspondence, enabling us t 
know first American sculptor i 
many relations, at home and abroad. He wa 
a man whose career was apparently marked 
out for him from the beginning 


our great 


e,and neithe: 
the straitness of private circumstance nor thi 
incentive, In What Was once per 
haps the most provincial country in the world 
couid stay him in it He went abroad at thi 
age of twenty, and his after-life was passed it 
Italy, in his art, with 
brief visits to America, until he finally return 
ed to die here in his forty-eighth year. It 
was mainly a serene and tranquil life; it had 
its sorrows, and it was vexed near its close by 
the artist felt 
our government in its dealings with him: but 
it was never embittered, and he was in the 
joyous ardor of an enterprise at New York 
which consoled him for official reluctance at 
Washington when it suddenly ended. His 
letters bear witness to a spirit wholly unspoil 
ed by success; and they signally record his 
fidelity to democratic traditions in a wily 
Old World which flatters so many success 
ful Americans out of faith in them. There 
is a manly gentleness throughout, a tone of 
self-respect, a temperamental kindliness, with 
quick observation and good sense, and a love- 
ly simplicity of expression, which make one 
think of Longfellow, with the difference that 
necessarily lies between the poet and the 
sculptor in everything relating to art. In the 
letters and in the graceful sketches which 
Mrs. Greenough contributes there are glimpses 
of the great political events which occurred 
at Florence during the artist’s residence there: 
he saw the success and failure of the revolu 
tion of 1848; and the remote life of Boston, 
when Boston was only a large town, is at- 
tractively suggested. In these days, when the 
new science of heredity is perhaps disposed 
to vaunt itself a little, a fact which Mrs. 
Greenough notices in the family history has 
its interest. The sculptor and his five bro 
thers, all of artistic bent, and all finally more 
or less devoted to art, sprang from a stock in 
which, so far as is known, the artistic impulse 
had never been felt before. Probably science 
would tell us that the impulse was always 
there, though unconscious and unrecognized, 
and that the removal of the Greenoughs from 
the country to the more favorable environ- 
ment of the town freed and developed the 
latent gift. Boston was then a more purely 
intellectual centre than now; it had enthusi- 
asms, especially esthetic enthusiasms, and the 
local atmosphere must have been invigora- 
ting if not congenial for the young artist. 
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absence ot 


steadtast devotion to 


What to be the shabbiness of 








PManthly Record of Current Events. 
( )' R Record Raper a the 20th of July. 


The publie debt of the United States 
is decreased in June $16, 





D 17, and tor 
fiscal year $109,707 046 3r. 

The Mormon Convention at Salt Lake City 

to draft a Constitution for the proposed State 

of Utah adjourned July 7. The Constitution 

il they drew up provides for the entire sep 
aration of Church and State, and for non-secta 
rian education, and forbids polygamy, provid- 
Ing penalties therefor. 

Jacob Sharp, tried for bribing New York Al- 
dermen, was convicted June 29, and sentenced, 
July 14, to four years’ imprisonment at hard 
labor and a fine of $5000. 

Phe Jubilee in honor of the fifty years’ reign 
ot Queen Victoria was celebrated in London, 
June 21, with royal splendor. A thanksgiving 
service was held in Westminster Abbey. The 
procession thither from Buckingham Palace 
was witnessed by a million people, who loud 
ly cheered the Queen. The pageant was one 
of the most brilliant and imposing ever seen 
in Kngland. 

The Jubilee Yacht Race around Great Brit- 
ain was won by the Genesta, which sailed the 
distance in 12 days, 16 hours, and 55 minutes, 
reaching the end June 27. 

The Crimes Bill passed the British House of 
Commons July 8, by a vote of 349 to 262. 
Among the amendments rejected was one by 
Mr. Morley limiting the duration of the act to 
three years. The vote was 180 to 119. The 
royal assent was given to the bill July 19 

Phe Irish Land Bill passed its report stage 
in the House of Lords July 1, and its first read 
ing in the Commons July 4. 

The House of Lords, July 7, by a majority of 
11, abolished primogeniture in cases of intes 
tacy. 

Prince Ferdinand of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha 
was elected Prince of Bulgaria by the So 
branje July 7. A new Bulgarian cabinet was 
announced July 11, with M. Stoiloff as Presi- 
dent of the Council and ad interim Minister of 
Finance. 

The French Chamber of Deputies, June 27, 
rejected a motion that Senators should be 
chosen by universal suffrage. 

The Hungarian elections resulted in the re 
turn of 224 Liberals, 38 Moderate Opposition- 
ists, 59 Independents, 9 Anti-Semitics, and 15 
members of no particular party. 

King Otto of Bavaria has been officially de 
clared insane. 

The dissatisfaction with King Kalakaua’s 
government of the Hawaiian kingdom eculmi 
nated on June 30. A mass-meeting of citizens 
of Honolulu, in which residents of American 
birth took the most prominent part, having 
organized a military company and practically 
seized the government, demanded of the King 





the dismissal of his cabinet and the appoint 
ment of another, to consist of persons whom 


the meeting named, the restitution of $71,000 


bribe-money which the King had taken, and a 





pledge *‘not in future to interfere, either di 
rectly or indirectly, with the election of repre 

sentatives, and not to interfere with or atten pt 
to unduly influence legislation or legislators.” 

The Be lvian Chamber ot Deput es has adopt 

ed a bill declaring two-tifths of a workman’s 
pay inalienable, and one-fifth free from liabili 
ly to be take neven in le fal process. Clerks’ 
salaries are made free from liability to seizure 


unless they exceed $240 per annum. 


DISASTERS 


June 1s Nearly two hundred pilgrims 
drowned by the capsizing of a boat crossing 


the Danube near Pak. 

June 24 Fire in the Best and Belcher Mine, 
Virginia City, Nevada. Fifteen lives lost 

July 5. Twenty-seven soldiers killed and 
many wounded by an explosion of dynamite 
at Pesth. 

July 6.—Land-slide at Zug, Switzerland 
Many houses prec ipttated into the lake, and 
one hundred persons, including the President 
of the Canton, killed. 

July 9.—Aleazar Theatre, Hurley, Wisconsin, 


burned. Seventeen lives lost. 

July 10.—Sloop Mystery capsized in a squall 
in Jamaica Bay, New York. Twenty-four per 
sons drowned, 

July 15 Excursion train in collision with 
an oil train at St. Thomas, Ontario Iwelve 


lives lost. 
OBITUARY 

June 20.—In Boston, Massachusetts, Daniel 
Pratt, the “Great American Traveller,” aged 
seventy -« ight years. 

June 25.—In Jetterson County, Kentucky, 
General James Speed, ex United States Atto 
ney-General, aged seventy-five vears. 

June 29.—In Philadelphia, William H. H 
Ross, ex-Governuor of Delaware, aged seventy- 
four years. 

July 2.—In Waterville, Vermont, Luke P 
Poland, ex-United States Senator from Ve1 
mont, aged seventy-one years. 

July 4.—In Augusta, Maine, ex-Governor An- 
son P. Morrill, aged eighty-four years. 

Juli Ss At Portland, Oregon, Ben Holliday, 
pioneer of the Pony Express in the United 
States, aged sixty-eight years. 

July 14.—Near Essen, Germany, Alfred 
Krupp, artillery founder, aged seventy-five 
years, , 

July 18.--At Fount Hill, Virginia, R. M. T. 
Hunter, ex-Secretary of State of the Southern 
Confederacy, aged seventy-eight years. 

July 19.—At Cohasset, Massachusetts, Uriel 
Crocker, the oldest New England publisher and 


bookseller, aged ninety-one years. 
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Chitar’s Drawer, 


has not yet heard of any asso- 
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clations of young women for the education 


of young me The matter has been talked 


iby remote lages, but the absurdity of 
he proposal is evident to any one who visits 
e great centres of the higher education. It 
Ss useless to paint the lily, and even teminine 


could add little to 
development of of the 

colleges and 
at all the bare 
The 


renuity and enthusiasm 


lie wsthetic 


many 


young gentlemen in out oreat 


universities. Education is not 


scholastic struggle 


that it formerly was. 


eal graduate who remembers the Spartan 
experiences of his college life, the untimely 
morning bell that called him from his hard 


couch to the barn-like chapel, the bare walls 


of his cell-like study, the uncomfortable chairs 
and the rude table everything, indeed, subor- 
dinated to the one idea of discipline—must 


what he might have 
had enjoyed all the aids to devel- 
And 
permitted on rare 


have bitter thoughts of 


become if he 
opment which the modern student has. 
thr ris who are 


the 


bevy of 


holidays to inspect monastic apartments 


where the young gentlemen study modern life 


must feel a sinking of the heart when they 
realize how impossible it will be for them to 
make a home at all worthy of the modern 
highly educated young man. What a place 

s, this Svbaritic bower, for the cultivation 
of the intellect! Neither Webster nor Cal 
houn had any such intluences about him 
What a stimulus to the mind it is, this rug 


covered and curtained chamber! its tinted 
walls hung with exquisite etchings and bits 
of color in oil,and the winning pictures of the 
and 


: deep chairs that invite 


most beautiful aetresses singers of our 


time; silken portieres 


To the 


proble ms of ex 


profoundest reflection upon the great 


stence; carved tables strewn 


with all the literature of the boudoir: rows of 
book-shelves where the grand classics jostle 
the 


latest dialect and realistic outcome of our 


civilization; an elegant chandelier on whose 


branching arms hang a hundred souvenirs of 
bats, all the tools 


a cde ep w indow-seat 


the german; balls, rackets 
of the 
of blue plush, where the 
and ponders perhaps an 


tion 


higher education; 
young anchorite lies 
epic, perhaps an ora- 
in the senate, perhaps a great argument 


at the bar, more probably the solution of the 


chronic struggle between capital and labor. 
Do we forget the piano, the rack of carved 
pipes? These are for relaxation, for relief in 


tive hardships of the stern collegiate life, for 


] 


the hours of sentiment that come alike to 
pitcher and stroke oar, when he sings, 
‘Such an ed-u-ca-tion has my Mary Ann.” 


Naturally this ascetic life manifests itself 
more or less in the undress apparel of the dev- 


otees of learning. 


But the striped caps and 
stripe dl ja kets that mark the student are not 


imposed by the State, and not adopted in thi 
humility of penance for sins, but are nobl 
sigus of the fraternity of learning, taken fror 
the 


race-course, and 


and the boat-house and the 
that all education 

one, an wsthetic democracy, a fellowship by 
the coustruer of Greek and the flying 
rider of the thorough-bred. It is a note of the 
higher education of the period. 


tenbis-court 
show 


tween 


There was 

good deal said some time ago about what was 
the 
at one of our universities. 


called luxurious life of some of the stu 
And an im 
was spread abroad that this must 


necessarily interfere with the pursuit of learn 


dents 


pression 


ing, and consequently with success in life. “I 
don’t see how you can study in suck a bower, 
said an old-fashioned person who saw for the 
first time one of these silken scholastie dens 
Study ? 


Ignorant questioner know that 


The reply was only 
Why, did this 
in this very university an undergraduate had 


a pitying smile. 


received the offer of a higher salary as pitcher 
in a base-ball nine than was ever made to any 
of its graduates for tilling any professor's chail 


in this country? 


WHAT undoubted progress out of simplicity 
we have made in something overhalfacentury! 
In the summer of 1217 Joseph Sansom, Esq., ot 
Philadelphia, member of the American Philo 
sophical Society, set out from his beloved city 
to make a tour of the North and Canada. At 
three o’clock in the afternoon he stepped on 
board the Bristol the Market 
Street wharf, carrying for all baggage a port 
mantean, 


steam-boat at 
a cane, and Thomson’s * Seasons” in 
his pocket; took coach at Bristol, and passed 
rapidly on; lodged that night at 
and taking another steamboat at Elizabeth 
Point, landed at New York in time to 
dine at the City Hotel, a place of entertain 
ment little, if at all, inferior to the London 
Tavern. Some idea may be formed of the ex- 
tent and accommodations of this Superb Inn 
by the sum laid out in furnishing it. This 
was thirty thousand dollars, and the tenant 
paid a rent of ten 
There were elegant drawing-rooms in this es- 
tablishment for family parties, and apartments 
of magnificent dimensions on the principal 
floor for the public; at the table d@’héte every 
day in the summer season there were as many 
as a hundred persons. But what excited Mr. 
Sansom’s admiration more than this 
magnificent hotel was the City Hall, for the 
costly magnificence of which he thought we 
were probably indebted to the national taste 
for the substantial. After a careful description 
of the imposing exterior of this “ noble struct- 
ure,” the author says: “ I shall not describe the 
interior of this superb edifice, with its Circular 
Hall, and double Stair Case; with its columns, 
its balustrade,and its Dome. The Picture Gal- 


Princeton, 


town 


thousand dollars a 


year. 


even 
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BETRAYED BY 


{merica Yc 


PROFESSOR (f0 YO ( 
English, 1 know 


GERMAN ng 
ven you shpeak 


Cherman by me; 


lery, or Hall of Audience, hung with portraits 
of the Governors of New York and the Presi- 
dents of the Union. Or the Council Chamber; 
elittering with gold and scarlet. And I am not 
quite satistied that so much splendour is con- 
sistent with practical Republicanism; as we 
that the Town Hall of Amsterdam has 
been already converted into the Palace of a 
In short, I am sufficiently super 
stitious in political omens to dread the infer- 
ence (however unlikely it may be thought 
every where—but at Washington) that where 
there are Palaces, there will be Princes.” 

Not less astonishing to the philosophical 
traveller the steam-boats of the North 
River, justly entitled to the proud appellations 
of Paragon and Car of Neptune, “ 


know 


Sovereign. 


were 


since they pro- 
ceed—not wind and weather permitting, like all 
anterior Navigators: but against wind and tide 
at the rate of seven or eight miles an hour.” 
The distance of one hundred and sixty miles 
to Albany was accomplished in twenty-two 
hours. It was no wonder to see spectators, 
from the superb country-seats on the river, 
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HER ACCENT 


ike shpeak 


don’t musht m 


yourself drouble to 
your Wéanness fe rry : 


vell 


“mostly line the bluffs, at the passage of the 
Steam every- 
thing within their sphere.” And, to add to 
the delight of travel in those days,“ people of 
the first were the 
passengers.” Alas for that mood of mind in 
which the New York City Hall should seem a 
danger to republicanism, and Thomson’s “* Sea- 


Boats, which seem to electrify 


consequence often among 


sons” an entertaining companion for a journey! 


HARD ON THE COUNSEI 
THE following experience of a Mississippi 
lawyer was related by himself to the 
He 


I was defending a prisoner for horse-steal 


writer 
many years ago. said: 

and seeing no other means of defending 
him, under the circumstances, I set up the plea 
of insanity. I argued it at length, read many 
extracts from works on medical jurisprudence, 
and had the patient attention of the Court. 
The prosecuting attorney did not attempt to 
reply to my argument or controvert my au- 
thorities ; 


I seemed to have things my own 
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way, and whispered to the prisoner that he 
needn't be uneas\ Then came the Judge’s 


charge, in which he reminded the jury that 


there was 


» dispute between counsel as to 
the facts of the case. Indeed, there could not 
have been, for several witnesses had sworn 


h 


of insanity has been set up, and I « harge you, 


ositively that they saw my client steal the 
Orst * But,” concluded the Court, “the plea 
gentlemen of the jury, that it should receive 
your very grave and serious deliberation; but 
I must be allowed to say, gentlemen, that for 
myself, upon a review of the whole case, I can 
discover no evidence of insanity on the part of 
the prisoner, except, perhaps, in the selection 


of his counsel. 


IN A NEW YORK BOBTAIL CAR 
Car-Driver. “ You can’t smoke in this ear.” 
PASSENGER. “Why not ?” 

C.D. * Because there are ladies in the car.” 

P. “Why, that’s the very reason I have to 
smoke: IT want to deaden the smell of musk 
and patchouly.” 

PA AND THE CHILDREN 

A SMALL boy, Tommy Peterby, who is one of 
a family of ten, was taken out in the family 
ve with his mother. As they drove past 
a small cottage of three rooms Mrs. Peterby 


remarked how pretty it looked, 





“ Yes, it looks very nice,” said Tommy; “and 


if wouldnt 


be a bit too big for our family, if 


it wasn’t for pa and the children.” 


AN AMERICAN “DAISY 
Won’r this American daisy compare favor 
ably with the shamrock ? 
A short time ago, in a village not so very far 
from the city of Rochester, a political aspirant 
for ofhes With an oOoleagious tongue was 


stumping forthe support of the farmers at the 





Impend election. Discovering, to his dis 





may, after half an hour’s liberal expenditure 
ot perspiration and logic, that he was exciting 
no interest, he determined to conquer his au 

dience by flattery, and this he proceeded to do 
somewhat in this style: “I have always had 
a leaning toward farmers. I admire and love 
them, and for their vocation Lentertain the most 
profound respect It is the noblest and most 
honorable of occupations. All the virtues grow 
spontaneously on a farm. Every man should 
be a tiller of the soil, and every woman a dairy- 
maid, [married a farmer's daughter. I popped 
to her at four o'clock in the morning, when she 
was milking. I can never forget the incident, 
t« 

Alderney’s. teat and shot a stream of milk into 





rin her contusion she lost her grip of an 


inveye. She was the cream of her sex, gentle- 
men. Yes, the country’s the place to be born 
in, and to live in, and I speak from personal 
experience, for my cradle was the gently sway- 
ing bongh, and my lullaby the gurgling of the 
brook and the songs of birds. Yes, I know all 


about a farm.” And here stretching himself 
to his full height, and drawing a long breath, 
he shouted (and this “blast upon his bugle 
horn was worth’—he thought—‘a thousand 
men”): “Why, my friends, I was raised in 
cornfield!” 
A declaration that elicited from an inspit 
husbandman the ery: “ Pumpkin, be gosh!” 
>. Gh 
THE following verses were composed by a 
little girl of twelve, whose poetical suscepti 
bilities seem to have been deeply moved by 
the fact that her pastor, the Rev. Mr. P 
of this city, was about to visit Palestine. The 
spelling and the free use of capital letters are 
quite as unconventional as anything else in 
the poem, which is curiously entitled 
THE R.V. MR. P *’S VOYAGE ON THE SEA 
Be calm yea seas; 
slow soft each breeze; O cease 
Just for a time; the noble pastor of our 
Church has gone to Phalastine 
Upon the seas, 
he sails away; that noble hero bright 
They musie of his manly voice, inspires 
us with Delight 


Fan, gently Fan; 
Those amber locks; shed on his 


manly form; which like a graceful 
Seeder bends, before the raging storm. 


When naught but sky and sea 
Appear; he does the ocean plow; may 
Angles fair protect him there; O God 
be with him now. 

A more undonted hero bright 
Nare plowed the resi °ss wave; 

He's gentle as a bleeting lamb; though 
As a lion brave 


Now he shall soon return avain 
To be with us all the time and 
Nare again shall cross the mane 


To see dear Phalastine. 
HOUSE-KEEPING INTELLIGENCE 

Mrs. MOLLY BIGMAN, a newly married lady, 
does not know anything about house-keeping, 
but she is anxious to have her husband believe 
that there is nothing in the house-keeping line 
that she does not know. He happened to be 
in the room when the cook came and said: 

“ Will you please gib me out de coffee? De 
water is been a-bilim’ dis las’ half-hour.” 

“Let the water boil, Matilda,” replied Mrs. 
Bigman, calmly; “the longer it boils, the 
stronger it will be.” 

THE quotation from Thackeray’s Virginians, 
in the Drawer for July, 1887, reealls a similar 
passage in Lyell’s Visit to the United States, in 
the years 1841-42, Vol. L., pp. 54, 55, Harper’s 
edition. Deseribing his journey through the 
region southwest from Albany, New York, un- 
der date September 7-27, he makes the follow- 
ing statement: “I rejoiced to see the sugar- 
maple (deer saccharinum), au ornamental tree, 
spared in the new clearings. The sap from 
which sugar is made was everywhere trickling 
down into wooden troughs from gashes made 
in the bark. The red maples were beginning 
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issume their bright autumnal tints, but the 

est of the forest was as verdant as ever.” 
4 writer of fiction may well be excused for 
following the trail of so distinguished a scien- 
st as Charles Lye ll in a veritable record of 
ivels made expressly for scientific investiga- 
Has any notice of this passage ever been 


en in print? W. M. RICE. 


STORIES FROM DOWN EAST 

MANY arguments appeal to the rustic New- 
Englander, but there is one that never fails 

e arqumentum ad crumenam. 

An elderly farmer and his middle-aged son 
Sam had been spending the day at the county 
fair. When it came to be time to go home- 

ird, Sam appeared, rather the worse for his 

iy’s pleasuring. 

‘Sam,” said his father, “what ails ye? 
Hain’t ye got no sense? I don’t care a cent 

mit yer takin’ a nipper or so, but how kin 

e be such a tormented fool ez to go and git 
orned, ez ye be now ?” 

A gleam of triumph shone in Sam’s watery 
e as he answered, “ Wot ye goin’ ter do w’en 
cs GIN it tu ye?” 

Chere is no reply known in rural New Eng- 


nd to such reasoning as this. 


Honest John Blank was for several years 
the well-known Governor of a New England 
State. Governor John had a brother Wil- 

im, perhaps equally honest, though less well 
known, who was a spertsman, and somewhat 
given to the cheering cup. On one of his 
shooting excursions William and a boon com- 
panion found that their horse did not trot 
quite rapidly enough to correspond with their 
exhilarated notions of the proper speed, and 
the companion fired a charge of bird-shot into 
the animal to encourage him. The horse dash- 
ed wildly off, the buggy rocking, hats and par- 
cels flying in all directions, and William, ruler 
of the storm, shouted with delight: “ Shoot 


‘im ag’in! shoot’imag’in! He goes adm/ably.” 


In a Massachusetts town some thirty years 
ago, when, as now, the Congregationalist par- 
ish was made up of the exoterice “society” 
and the esoteric “chureh,” the profane socie- 
ty, which votes and pays the vulgar necessary 
money for parish purposes, had certain liberal 
views which it proposed to have carried out. 
The indignation of the church was great, but 
it found no adequate expression till one elder- 
ly member rose and put it all in one bold met- 
aphor: “If such things as these is to be done, 
Mr. Moderator, I think we had better go fur- 
ther; I think we’d better rip up the bars at 
both eends, and let the vineyard of the Lord run 
rampart.” 


The late Professor Benjamin Peirce, long of 
Harvard College, and later at the head of the 
United States Coast Survey, was at the time 
of his death one of the few very great mathe- 
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maticians in the world. A friend once asked 
him about a paper of his,‘ How many men 
now alive, do you think, could read that paper 
and follow it?” 

* Half a dozen, I suppose .’ was the answer. 

Outside the lines of his own science, too, he 
was a man of the keenest intellect and the so 
berest judgment. One evening just after the 
close of the war he was at an evening party in 
Washington, and was introduced to a quiet 
man, Whose name he did not catch; but he sat 
down beside him, and soon was engaged with 
him in a long and earnest talk. At the end 
of the evening he asked his host,“ Who was 
that man to whom you introduced me? I 





didn’t catch his name, but he seems to me the 
cleverest and solidest man [have met in years 
aman of very great powers.” 

“Why,” said his host, “didn’t you know 
That was General Grant.” 

Professor Peirce was much more than a mod 
erate Democrat in politics—he was an extreme 
Democrat—but the impression of that evening 
Was never eftaced. 


TEXAS HAPPENINGS. 
BY ALEX SWEET, 
ATMOSPHERIC INFLUENCES, 


AN Austin gentleman asked Gus De Smith 
if it was hotter in Austin than in Galveston. 
Gus replied that Austin was much the hottest. 
The Austin man said that in Austin the ther 
mometer did not often go much higher than 
ninety. 

“That may be,” responded Gus, “ but it is so 
cool at Galveston when the thermometer is 
ninety that you feel chilly and need an over 
coat.” 

A SUGGESTION, 

A Dallas lady was giving her daughter in- 
structions in etiquette, and how to acquire a 
husband. 

“Tf a gentleman enters the room, etiquette 
demands that you arise from your seat, and 
advance a few steps to meet him, with a bright, 
sunny smile.” 

‘But suppose no gcentle Inan ever comes into 
the room ?” 

“Then of course you don’t change your po- 
sition: you remain just as you are.” 


NO REGARD FOR HER FEELINGS, 


An Austin family has a colored servant that, 
while very attentive to her duties, has never 
been known to give anybody a civil answer. 
Purely as an experiment the lady of the house 
bought her a new calico dress, and gave it to 
her, saying, 

‘IT am glad to have the pleasure, Matildy, 
of giving you this dress.” 

‘Yer mout hab had dat ple asure long ago, 
ef yer had had any regard fo’ my feelings,” 
was the gracious reply. 
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\S WE WALKED HOME TOGETHER.’’—Drawn sy Epwin A. ABBEY 
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